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NOVISSIMA  VERBA.— (IX.) 

At  a  time  of  unparalleled  confusion  in  Europe — and  in  the  world 
-along  with  complicated  problems  at  borne — it  is  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  to  look  straight,  and  to  speak  straight,  if  he  speak  at 
all.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Constitution,  the  Empire,  our 
(oremost  place  in  the  nations,  were  never  before  in  such  peril  as 
they  are  to-day ;  but  the  glamour  of  victory  and  the  show  of  pros¬ 
perity  blind  men’s  eyes  to  the  perils.  At  the  same  time,  the  un¬ 
seen  menace  behind  is  unknown  to  the  public,  and  they  are 
amused  by  a  grandiose  stage  play  of  cosmopolitan  pacification. 
Why  do  all  these  conferences  and  councils,  treaties  and  compacts, 
come  to  nothing,  so  that  the  so-called  “peace”  seems  to  breed 
new  wars?  Why  do  schemes  of  reforming  the  Constitution  end 
iomere  debates  and  essays?  Why  do  treason,  rapine,  riot,  and 
murder  trample  on  law  and  government  in  Ireland  ?  In  one  w'ord, 
Britain  is  still  busy  with  preposterous  tasks  wdiich  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  perform ;  and  still  seeks  to  give  political  reality  to  what 
L'only  the  fading  dream  of  pedantic  idealists.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  cosmopolitan  visions  draw  off  the  mind  of  statesmen  and 
the  public  from  the  urgent  need  of  internal  problems.  And  as  to 
foreign  problems  as  well  as  Ireland,  the  public  does  not  see,  and 
the  statesmen  will  not  acknowledge,  the  latent  two-fold  obstacle 
which  makes  action  so  feeble,  so  shifty,  so  futile. 

In  this  extraordinary  crisis  of  our  country  it  is  a  duty  to  speak 
without  reserve.  The  present  w'riter,  entirely  detached  from  any 
party  or  Parliamentary  interest,  whose  utterances  involve  no 
other’s  responsibility,  not  even  that  of  this  Review,  may  at  any 
rate  say  what  he  thinks  plainly,  without  fear  or  favour,  as  he  has 
fcne  all  his  life.  The  enormous  complications  of  the  situation 
and  the  multiplicity  of  incidents  and  interests  make  an  all-round 
lodgment  almost  impracticable — yet  a  one-sided  judgment  is 
worse  than  none  at  all.  If  a  man  has  daily  read  and  weighed  the 
Mws,  reports,  and  statements  in  several  journals  of  different  party 
colour,  all  the  debates  in  both  Houses,  night  by  night  from  begin- 
orngto  end,  together  with  the  contents  of  foreign  as  well  as  pro- 
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viucial  and  Irish  journals — even  the  editorial  articles,  which  at 
least  disclose  what  the  writers  either  fear  or  wish  to  cover  up- 
then  he  must  see  in  what  a  welter  is  the  world  and  our  countn 
to-day ;  and  if  he  comes  to  any  conclusion  about  policy,  he  will  not 
do  so  in  ignorance  of  essential  facts.  But  how  very  few,  even  of 
those  who  take  interest  in  politics,  can  pretend  to  do  this !  How 
entirely  is  all  this  knowledge  shut  off  from  the  twenty  million  men 
and  w’omen  who  form  our  democracy  and  who  read  nothing  bnt 
what  some  party  journal  chooses  to  tell  them,  or  know  nothing 
but  what  someone  else  repeats  to  them !  Our  people  really  live 
in  utter  ignorance  of  all  essential  facts,  and  yet  they  claim  to 
settle  everything,  if  not  by  “direct  action,”  at  any  rate  by  a 
more  or  less  indirect  form  of  political  opinion. 

«««««» 

On  the  face  of  things,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  press  news,  comes 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is 
fatally  bound  up  with  it.  Now,  all  these  conferences,  councils, 
agreements,  the  assemblies,  commissions  and  reports,  are  emptv 
ceremonials  and  parades  about  a  thing  which  has  no  life— no 
force  in  it.  A  League  of  Nations,  which  the  United  States  as  yet 
ofi&cially  repudiates,  which  now  treats  Germany  and  Russia  as  its 
opponents  to  be  feared,  w'hich  consists  of  nations  each  struggling 
to  get  what  it  can  for  itself,  which  has  no  effective  force  to  im¬ 
pose  its  will,  even  if  its  members  had  common  objects— such  a 
League  is  a  mere  theatric  spectacle  to  amuse  the  people.  A 
League  of  Nations  without  America  is  an  army  in  uniform  but 
without  any  arms.  A  League  of  Nations  which  envy  and  suspect 
each  other,  and  have  different  and  incompatible  aims,  is  as  futile 
a  combination  as  would  be  a  universal  Church  comywsed  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  Jews,  Musulmans,  and  Brahmans.  I  do  not  deny  that  it 
is  a  noble  and  fruitful  ideal  which  in  times  to  come  will  be  realised 
and  have  a  blessed  effect  upon  civilisation.  But  to-day  it  is  pre¬ 
mature  and  impossible.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  inspired  with  hopes 
the  peoples  and  the  armies  during  the  w’ar,  and  w’as  sincerely 
preached  and  believed  in  by  leading  statesmen.  If  the  President  j 
had  retained  the  full  support  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  states- 1 
men  of  Euroj)e  had  been  in  real  control  of  their  respective  Gov-j 
ernments,  perhaps  at  Christmas,  1918,  a  practical  League  ofj 
Nations  might  have  been  founded.  j 

******  I 

The  occasion  was  lost ;  the  sacred  fire  of  humane  aspiration  died 
dowm,  and  eight  precious  months  were  wasted  in  disputes  about 
indemnities,  protection,  formalities,  local  trifles,  and  the  impos¬ 
sible  task  of  re-settling  a  shattered  world.  In  the  meantime  the 
relations  of  victors  and  conquered  entirely  changed ;  in  each 
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country  revolts  and  discord  broke  out,  largely  by  the  effect  of  the 
Covenant  itself :  chaos,  famine,  and  bankruptcy  ensued.  Yet  still 
statesmen  confer,  proclaim,  and  rush  about,  in  order  to  carry  out 
formal  pledges  to  which  they  set  their  seals  at  Versailles  more 
than  a  year  ago.  To  execute  to  the  letter  every  clause  of  that 
farrago  of  grandiose  impracticabilities — whilst  at  home  ruin 
impends— is  the  Byzantine  folly  of  discussing  the  Creed  whilst  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gates.  The  urgent  thing  now  is — not  to  keep  the 
eyes  intent  on  the  parchments  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germains — 
bat  to  see  how  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  honour  of  Britain  can 
be  secured  in  the  general  chaos — which  threatens  our  country 

irith  the  worst  evils  it  has  known  in  its  glorious  history. 

»♦♦*** 

There  is  a  cry  now  to  close  the  Supreme  Council  and  to  leave 
things  to  the  League.  Well !  but  look  at  realities,  and  be  not 
misled  by  all  this  mystery  of  the  Covenant,  Council,  and 
Assembly,  subordinate  Committees  and  the  rest.  They  only  exist 
on  paper,  and  piles  of  reports  and  recommendations.  They  have 
no  power  to  act  at  all.  Strictly  speaking,  the  whole  apparatus  as 
yet  exists  only  in  draft  proposals.  There  are  as  yet  no  mandates 
at  all  legally  appointed.  The  only  real  pow'er  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  and  French  Prime  Ministers — wdth  the  Italian 
llinister  from  time  to  time  called  in  to  form  a  third.  This 
triumvirate  of  the  victorious  Powers,  who  alone  have  powerful 
armies  in  the  field,  virtually  decide  on  policy,  and  summon  small 
Powers  to  ratify  their  decisions.  They  arrange  for  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  and  they  distribute  mandates  to  each  other.  But 
all  this,  to  have  full  legal  authority,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
League  and  formally  voted  by  it.  This  has  not  been  done ;  and 
the  Triumvirate  naturally  hesitate  to  submit  their  policy  to  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  body  of  minor  States  which  have  their  owm  interests  to 
consult.  The  mandates  are  only  unauthorised  proposals  of  w^hat 
the  principal  belligerent  Powers  wmuld  have  done.  They  formally 
Jeclare  that  they  do  not  intend  annexation,  but  only  wish  to  help 
the  native  people  to  govern  themselves.  Unfortunately,  the 

native  people  now  violently  protest  they  do  not  w^ant  help. 

****** 

* 

Put  aside  for  a  time  Treaty  and  Covenant — at  least  put  them 
in  the  second  place.  The  urgent  thing  now  is  the  best  road  to 
safety  and  orderly  peace  for  the  moment.  How  is  any  concert 
(rf nations  possible  if  each  nation  has  its  own  object?  The  United 
States,  as  represented  by  its  President,  certainly  desired  the  peace 
of  the  world  :  to  be  achieved,  perhaps,  by  the  “freedom  of  the 
«eas” — a  phrase  which  covered  much.  Britain  had  no  imperial 
wns,  though  the  war  threw  into  its  lap  enormous  material  profit. 
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France  never  did,  and  does  not  now,  seek  anything  but  her  owiil 
safety  and  compensations.  Italy  aims  only  at  enlarged  frontiers 
and  control  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant.  The  smaller  States 
think  only  of  getting  the  best  safeguards  from  their  neighboun 
and  the  largest  areas  they  can  obtain.  What  folly  to  hope  for 
peace  from  a  parchment  League  of  Nations,  when  each  nation  is 
bent  on  gettmg  all  it  can  for  itself— and  Britain  is  puzzled  how 
to  keep  and  manage  what  the  fortune  of  war  has  unexpectedly 
flung  on  it,  and  finds  itself  the  object  of  envy,  suspicion,  and 
hatred  because  fate  has  given  it  a  dominant  place  which  it  neither  ^ 
looked  for  nor  sought.  ! 

I 

The  Covenant  and  the  great  Wilsonian  League  cannot  now  be  ■ 
rudely  dropped ;  but  they  can  be  cherished  as  a  fine  ideal  and 
bright  hope  that  must  be  kept  befoi'e  our  eyes  with  academic 
theories,  but  not  by  practical  action.  There  are  plenty  of  pro- ^ 
fessors,  learned  legists,  and  indeed  leading  M. P.’s— even  ^ 
Ministers — all  willing  and  able  to  do  this.  But  statesmen,  with 
urgent  dilemmas  on  their  hands,  ought  to  leave  Utopias  to  the  men 
of  ideas  and  devote  their  whole  thoughts  realities  and  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  alarming  condition  of  Europe  directly  concerns  onr 
very  existence  as  w'ell  as  general  peace — and  so  do  the  restless  | 
movements  in  the  East  and  our  Asiatic  mandates.  Poland, 
Bussia,  Germany,  Turkey,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  all  bristle  with 
problems  as  acute  as  any  that  ever  occupied  diplomacy.  But  [ 
there  are  domestic  problems  even  more  acute — Ireland,  the  ‘ 
United  Kingdom,  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  our  relations 
w’ith  France,  with  America,  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  p 
claims  of  Labour,  with  incessant  demands  and  threats  of  “direct' 
action,”  of  nationalisation,  the  Soviet  system,  the  imminence  of 
increased  prices,  the  paralysis  of  capital,  the  growth  of  taxation,! 
the  extreme  dilemma  of  finance.  Now,  this  mountain  of  tasks  is', 
too  much  for  one  mind,  how^ever  powerful  and  swift. 

****♦•  I 

I  cannot  join  with  attacks  on  the  Prime  Minister  or  his  col-* 
leagues.  I  doubt  if  the  country  seriously  desires  to  displace  them: 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  either  of  the  Opposition  parties  came  to 
power,  they  would  bring  us  to  immediate  disaster.  But  as  a  critic 
of  Government  ought  alw’ays  to  be  ready  with  an  alternative 
policy,  I  venture  very  humbly  as  a  mere  outside  bystander,  and 
very  respectfully  as  a  w^ell-wisher  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  suggest 
that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  take  the  traditional  place  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  i.e.,  in  Parliament ;  and  that  he  should  make  our 
home  problems  his  first  care.  There  are  ten  or  twenty  such  pro¬ 
blems  to  deal  with — any  one  of  which  i?  big  enough  to  occupy 
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jjie  whole  time  of  a  statesman.  Parliament  is  losin"  all  its  pres¬ 
tige  and  efficiency,  and  is  leaving  the  field  of  practical  work  open 
to  the  advancing  Soviet  system.  The  continual  absence  of  the 
head  of  our  Government,  absorbed  in  the  European  tangle,  is 
having  a  paralysing  effect  on  policy  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
illness  and  the  sulking  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  If  Parliamentary  government  is  to  be  maintained  the 
liead  of  the  Government  must  he  continuously  in  Parliament. 

«  *  ♦  _  *  *  « 
yo  doubt  there  are  foreign  problems,  European,  Asiatic, 
African,  which  must  be  handled  in  some  way,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  for  these  and  for  visits 
abroad,  there  are  comt>etent  authorities  in  the  Government.  The 
proper  organ  for  these  is  the  Foreign  Secretary,  now  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Then  there  is  the  Colonial  Minister,  not  to 
mention  others.  Mr.  Balfour  seems  devoted  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  to-day  he  should  regret  both  the  Italian  secret  treaty 
jnd  his  patronage  of  Zion.  The  Irish  rebellion — mainly  due,  I 
think,  to  the  delay  and  indecision  caused  by  the  absence  and  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is  certainly  the  most  formid- 
ible  problem  of  our  time — one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  British  Empire.  Nothing  can  save  it  from 
disaster  but  genius,  courage,  and  insight,  and  all  these,  alone  of 
oar  public  men,  the  Prime  Minister  possesses.  It  will  need  all 
bis  powers,  all  his  time,  and  it  can  only  be  done  whilst  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  ideas  are  at  work  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow'- 
citizens,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  issue  has  to 
he  joined. 

*««»*« 

In  all  our  history  there  never  was  a  crisis  of  such  wide  extent 
ad  of  such  tremendous  consequences.  The  public  and  the  Press 
ihunder  forth  incessant  advice,  for  the  most  part  in  flat  contradic¬ 
tion.  No  one  will  listen  to  any  reason  that  they  dislike,  nor 
believe  any  statement  which  opposes  their  views.  But  there  are 
two  very  sinister  facts  underlying  all  public  action,  of  which*  the 
poblic  knows  nothing  and  which  the  Press  thinks  it  better  to 
[  Ignore.  The  first  is,  that  our  very  existence  and  the  success  of 
tty  policy  requires  us  to  maintain  close  alliance  with  France  and 
pood  understanding  with  America.  However  much  we  deprecate 
policy  which  France  passionately  holds  to  be  necessary  for  her 
existence,  we  cannot  oppose  it,  we  hardly  can  remonstrate  unless 
ID  strict  privacy.  Whatever  international  outrages  on  us  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Press  and  public  men  in  America,  w^e  have  to  bear 
them  in  silence.  There  are  two  reasons  w'hich  force  us  to  con¬ 
sider  American  opinion  as  of  vital  importance.  The  first  is  that 
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we  owe  to  U.S.A.  a  very  large  debt— more  than  half  our  entire 
income,  one-tenth  of  our  whole  national  debt — and  excited  feeliim 
in  America  might  call  for  its  immediate  liquidation.  The  second 
is  that  really  strong  action  in  Ireland  would  inflame  party  passion 
in  America  to  a  point  which  their  statesmen  could  not  control 

In  addition  to  the  underlying  risk  of  inflaming  American 
opinion  by  asserting  government  in  Ireland  is  the  still  more  for- 
midable  danger  of  rousing  violent  opposition  from  Labour.  Any 
attempt  at  “  vigorous  policy,”  i.e.,  now  military  occupation  of  the 
island  in  reality,  is  met  by  a  storm  of  protests  from  all  anti- 
ministerial  factions.  ”  Labour  ”  is  filled  with  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  wild  battle-cries  about  Irish  oppression,  and  Labour  m  its 
bitter  hostility  to  all  conservative  policy  is  more  or  less  supported 
by  what  remains  of  Liberal  dogmatism.  If  the  twenty  millions 
of  voters  who  are  now  impatient  and  factious  were  to  be  united 
against  the  one  or  two  millions  of  real  Conservatives,  no  efficient 
Government  could  exist.  They  who  shout  out  to  break  Bol¬ 
shevism,  to  protect  Poland,  to  save  Armenia,  to  civilise  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia — above  all  to  put  down  Sinn  Fein  rebels— must  be 
reminded  that  the  effective  control  of  British  ywlicy  is  in  the  last 
resort  in  the  hands  of  an  incalculable  mass  of  electors,  whose 
ruling  desire  is  to  have  no  more  fighting,  no  show  of  militarism 
at  home  or  abroad,  who  suspect  any  tendency  to  imperial  exten¬ 
sion,  who  still  hold  on  to  obsolete  formulas  about  the  oppression 
of  Ireland  by  Britain — and  who  in  the  main  close  their  minds 
down  on  anything  which  seems  to  delay  the  promise  of  the 
universal  reign  of  Labour  and  its  inheritance  of  the  effete 
dominion  of  Capital. 

P.S. — August  lith. 

So  I  wrote  early  in  this  month.  Then  came  a  shock,  and  in 
the  official  expression,  “  the  conditions  are  altered.”  Where  is 
the  Covenant  now?  What  is  the  League  of  Nations  doing  now? 
The  •  fifteen  or  more  signatories  drop  out  one  by  one  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  have  conflicting  interests  and  are  powerless  to  act,  even 
if  they  w'ere  agreed  in  any  common  policy.  Of  the  Big  Four, 
America  withdrew  a  year  ago.  As  to  Italy,  she  all  but  fought 
with  Greece  over  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil  of  Austria  * 
and  Turkey.  Desperate  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  England  j 
and  France  together — even  cruel  sacrifices  and  constant  ! 
differences — for  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  both  of  us.  We 
had  to  suffer  France  to  overrun  Syria  and  to  break  our  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Arab  chiefs — to  abandon  Armenians  in  Cilicia— 
to  prepare  an  era  of  unrest  and  insurrection  from  the  Taurus  to 
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the  Persian  Gulf.  Again,  we  had  to  allow  France,  or  some  French 
influence,  to  push  the  Poles  on  to  engage  the  Russian  nation,  to 
hamper  us  in  all  our  attempts  to  make  peace  with  Russia,  and 
[)0W  France  formally  declares  what  is  in  effect  war  with  the  de 
/flrfo  Government  of  Russia.  Alas!  The  dominant  idea  of  French 
politicians  is  to  found  Poland  as  an  Eastern  curb  on  German 
ambition,  and  to  get  some  return  of  the  enormous  sums  once 
lavished  in  Russian  loans.  Futile  and  dangerous  delusions-;- 
ffhich  Britain  dares  not  actively  oppose. 

This  co.smopolitan  chaos  has  re-acted  at  home  with  revolu- 
(jonary  violence.  The  Government,  Parliamentary  institutions, 
the  constitution,  industry,  our  social  economy,  have  been  shaken 
to  their  foundations.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  in  this  Review, 
I  pointed  to  all  that  the  Russian  revolution  involved.  In  January, 
1918,  I  wrote — “the  war  of  Nations  is  being  entangled  with,  is 
merging  into,  the  war  of  Class,  and  essentially,  betw’een  those 
who  hold  caioital  and  those  w'ho  work  with  their  hands.”  The 
Bolshevist  revolution  sent  “  a  thrill  through  the  masses  such  as 
the  world  has  never  yet  knowm  ’  ’ — ‘  ‘  there  is  coming  over  civili- 
ation  a  change  even  more  enormous  than  the  w'ar  ’  ’ — ‘  ‘  there  will 
be  a  wholly  new  social  order.”  (Obiter  Scripta.  Pp.  1,  2,  3.) 
And  now  this  has  come  about,  mainly  in  consequence  of  social 
chaos  w’hich  the  w’ar  caused  and  by  the  extravagant  Utopias 
hatched  in  Washington  and  acclaimed  in  Europe  as  a  new  gospel. 
****** 

As  the  head  of  the  British  Government  has  been  absorbed  in 
continental  politics  and  rarely  present  in  Parliament,  succeeding 
indeed  to  that  “dictatorship  of  the  Nationalities”  which  Mr. 
Wilson  enjoyed  on  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  organised  and  un¬ 
organised  Labour  formed  Soviets  which  put  themselves  into  direct 
relations  with  the  Government,  treated  themselves  as  the  real 
Opposition,  and  forced  their  own  views  with  menaces  that  were 
by  no  means  negligible  or  empty.  Government  no  longer  deals 
with  the  remnants  of  the  old  conventional  parties.  It  has  to  deal 
with  vast  Trade  Soviets  and  rebel  groups,  which  regard  the  House 
of  Commons  as  an  effete  anachronism.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  Government,  threatened  daily  not  only  with  its  very 
existence  but  with  the  social  chaos  of  industrial  revolt,  acquiesces 
in  the  “new  social  order,”  leaves  the  constitution  impotent,  and 
practically  inaugurates  the  Soviet  system.  Are  we  about  to 
recognise  the  Russian  Soviet  autcxjracy  and  to  see  at  home  the 
dictatorship  of  our  domestic  proletariate? 

«««««* 
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It  is  now  clear  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and  the  miscreants  who 
have  seized  power  in  Russia  and  plundered  its  treasures,  are  work- 
ing  to  ruin  this  bourgeois  kingdom  and  destroy  the  Empire.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  widespread  Bolshevist  conspiracies  to  defy  true 
democratic  opinion,  and  to  break  up  the  Constitution  by  treason¬ 
able  violence,  are  in  full  swing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  probablv 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East.  What 
is  called  the  ”  extreme  wing  of  organised  Labour  ”  is  plainly  Bol- 
shevist,  is  an  outlying  force  of  the  Bolshevist  host.  Now,  the 
pressing  question  to-day  is  this — are  the  promoters  and  members 
of  these  “  Councils  of  Action,”  of  the  “direct  action”  commit- 
tees,  in  alliance,  or  in  sympathy,  with  these  British  Bolshevists? 
Are  the  Labour  M.P.’s,  honourable  and  right  honourable,  is  the 


Labour  Party,  as  a  body,  in  league  with  this  British  Bolshevism? 


If  the  official  Labour  Party  does  not  approve  of  and  encourage 
such  treason,  whv  does  it  not  disavow  it? 


Our  country,  the  Empire,  and  our  constitutional  Government  are 
now  being  attacked  by  a  Russian  enemy  in  league  with  treason  at 
home,  just  as  truly  as  in  1914  it  was  being  attacked  by  the  Kaiser 
and  his  spies  and  agents  here.  How  is  it  possible  to  enter  into 
regular  relations  and  amity  with  a  Government  of  that  kind?  Not 
only  do  its  ministers  and  agents  preach  the  most  deadly  enmity  to 
our  country,  but  it  is  proved  by  a  series  of  events  that  there  is  no 
crime,  no  trick,  no  fraud  which  they  are  not  ready  to  practise  in 
pursuit  of  their  schemes.  Contracts,  agreements,  promises  of  theirs 
are  worth  no  more  than  the  lies  of  card-sharpers  on  a  race-course, 
or  of  burglars  and  assassins  in  a  thieves’  kitchen.  If  private 
citizens  choose  to  do  business  with  Russian  merchants,  let  them 
he  free  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
discreditable  for  any  British  public  authority  to  come  to  official 
terms  with  any  agents  of  a  gang  of  tyrants  who  are  carrying  on  a 
secret,  but  deadly,  war  with  our  country,  and  who  publicly  avow 
that  any  arrangements  they  may  make  are  only  intended  to  delude 
their  opponents.  Agents  of  such  a  Power  ought  to  be  summarily 
dismissed — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  arrested  as  spies. 


We  have  come  now  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Trade 
Unionism,  which  has  a  fine  history  of  at  least  seventy  years  of 
constant  increase  in  power,  which  has  given  untold  and  incal¬ 
culable  benefits  not  only  to  the  labouring  masses,  but  to  society 
as  a  whole — is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  ally,  or  if  not,  at  least  the  friend, 
of  a  fanatical  enemy  of  our  country  which  is  working  by  revolution 
to  destroy  our  society  and  reduce  the  kingdom  to  anarchy  and  civil 
war?  If  Trade  Union  members,  who  are  said  to  number  six  mil- 
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lions,  do  not  mean  this,  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  show 
themselves  against  it.  If  the  ofiicial  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party, 
who  speak  with  voices  so  different  at  Westminster  from  what 
{jiey  utter  on  platforms,  do  not  favour  Bolshevist  intrigues,  they 
must  show  it  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  Are  these  new  “  Councils 
of  Action  ”  going  to  be  Bolshevism  under  a  disguise?  Is  “  direct 
action”  another  name  for  civil  war? 

jK  »  « 

p.S.  2. — August  20th. 

The  confusion  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  at  home,  increases  every 
dav,  and  I  take  up  my  pen  again  to  express  my  anxieties 
for  the  future  with  more  precision.  I  have  been  “meliorist” 
if  not  optimist  all  my  life,  and  by  every  conviction  and 
experience  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  ultimate  progress  and 
also  in  the  essential  good  sense  of  the  popular  judgment.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  our  good  hopes  are  destined  to  mislead  us 
and  when  the  popular  judgment  is  under  spasmodic  excitement. 
Such  a  time  is  this  from  two  overwhelming  causes.  The  first  is 
the  abysmal  overturn  of  ideas,  habits,  and  conditions  caused  by 
the  world-war,  w'hich  shook  to  its  bases  every  nation,  class,  and 
government,  inducing  a  general  belief  that  all  had  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  de  novo.  The  second  is  that  the  necessities  of  war 
involved  the  direct  appeal  to  organised  Labour  in  all  its  forms, 
whilst  the  sudden  and  enormous  increase  in  the  electorate  took 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  away  from 
those  who  had  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  political  prob¬ 
lems  and  handed  it  over  to  those  w’ho  had  no  knowdedge  or 
experience  at  all.  The  result  of  an  electric  atmosphere  among 
men  and  a  vast  change  of  pow’er  into  new  hands  has  produced  a 
silent,  unobserved  but  radical  revision  of  the  British  Constitution. 
We  are  coming  under  a  Soviet  system. 

It  is  usual  to  charge  this  upon  the  present  Government,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have  done  much  to  produce  this  change,  or  at  least  to  accept  or 
submit  to  it.  But  they  are  not  at  all  the  authors  of  the  change,  nor 
are  they  responsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  forced  on  them  by 
the  condition  of  things  and  by  our  new  ultra-democratic  electoral 
system.  The  antiquated  administrative  and  parliamentary  machin¬ 
ery  of  our  Constitution  is  utterly  unsuited  both  to  states  of  war  and 
of  revolution.  And  we  are  slow  to  recognise  that  for  most  social, 
economic  and  governing  purposes  the  state  of  war  and  of  revolu¬ 
tion  practically  continues  still.  Our  electoral  system  is  at  present 
the  most  ultrardemocratic  in  the  world — nothing  remains  but  to 
give  votes  to  boys  and  girls  at  school.  Neither  France  nor  the 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.s.  o* 
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United  States  have  anything  like  such  an  electorate.  France  and 
the  United  States  each  have  a  very  effective  Senate.  We  have 
none,  but  a  pageant  under  sentence  of  being  scrapped.  France 
and  the  United  States  each  has  a  written  Constitution— both  of 
them  in  my  opinion  superior  to  our  own.  Ours  is  a  fluid  or 
elastic  body  of  statutes,  practices  and  traditions  ^hich  the  mob 
orators  say  may  easily  have  the  Soviet  system  engrafted  on  to  it 
may  indeed  be  superseded  by  the  Soviet  system. 


A  new  Constitution  could  be  voted  in  a  few  nights  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  House,  elected  by  twenty  millions  of  men  and 
women  utterly  unversed  in  political  problems.  On  the  other  hand 
the  industrial  workers  are  organised  in  Great  Britain  with  a 
strength  and  a  discipline  far  greater  than  the  workers  of  America 
France,  or  Germany.  British  Trade  Unions  possess  wealth,  co- 
hesion,  and  opportunities  beyond  any  industrial  societies  in  the 
world.  They  are,  indeed,  far  the  most  powerful  social  force  in  the 
country.  Any  British  Government,  dependent  night  by  night  on 
a  simple  vote  of  a  single  House  is  forced  to  attend  to  the  claims 
of  these  tremendous  trade  armies,  and  whenever  these  are  agreed 
among  themselves  a  Government  has  to  yield  wdth  more  or 
decent  show  of  qualification  or  resistance.  The  instinct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  always  recognises  real  forces. 


We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  look  on  our  old  institutions  as 
eternal,  so  little  given  to  follow  anything  to  its  logical  con¬ 
sequences,  that  the  ordinary  man  treats  with  a  smile  contingencies 
which  he  thinks  to  be  far  too  tremendous  to  be  possible.  He  1 
thought  the  same  of  the  war  in  July,  1914,  and  of  the  rule  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  down  to  1919.  The  average  citizen  in  easy 
circumstances  w'ill  not  see  that  an  entirely  new  social  atmosphere 
has  been  created  on  the  habitable  globe,  as  if  from  pole  to  pole 
it  was  overcharged  with  electric  cycles.  Such  new  ideas,  hopes, 
courage,  and  ambition  have  never  been  infused  into  thousands  of 
millions  of  men  and  w'omen  in  such  mass  and  over  such  range  of 
area  and  clime.  I  am  not  one  to  regret  or  complain  of  all 
rejuvenescence  of  humanity.  But  I  do  say,  Recognise  its  reality, 
and  understand  its  force.  Do  not  think  that  all  is  well — all  is  as 
before — all  will  come  right.  No !  not  if  we  all  rest  on  our  old 
ways  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  new  spirit.  They  say  that  in 
Ireland  business,  amusement,  life,  and  pleasure  seem  to  thrive 
outw’ardly  without  a  check  or  a  blot,  but  assassination,  treason,  in¬ 
surrection,  and  conspiracy  work  incessantly  beneath  the  outward 
show  of  peace,  order,  and  prosperity.  Something  of  the  kind  may 
be  going  on  here  also.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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“You  have  been  many  years  here  ?  ” 

"Yes,  Sir,  over  thirty,”  answered  the  clean-shaven,  grey-haired 
porter  at  the  Imperial  Chancery  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  whom  I 
geemed  to  remember. 

“What  changes  you  must  have  seen !  ” 

"No,  Sir.  It  is  always  the  same.  One  Chancellor  succeeds 
{he  other,  but  visitors  leave  their  hats  and  coats  and  give  their 
names  or  cards  and  have  to  sit  patiently  in  the  ante-room  till 
I  help  somebody  else  on  with  his  coat  and  show  another  in. 
Their  umbrellas  get  just  as  wet  as  ever,  and  their  countenances 
just  as  long  when  they  don’t  get  what  they  want.” 

“And  every  new  Chancellor  is  just  like  his  predecessor?” 

“Just  the  same.  Sir.  There  is  little  to  choose  among  them.” 

I  was  making  a  vain  attempt  to  find  out  what  were  the  feelings 
o(  this  old  Prussian  servant  w'ho  had  been  in  the  Imperial  service 
since  Bismarck’s  time  for  the  quondam  working  man  who  was 
filling  the  place  of  the  military  Caprivi,  the  diplomatic  Biilow, 
the  ofiQcial  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  royal  Max  of  Baden,  and 
others.  Either  he  had  no  feeling  at  all,  or  he  concealed  it  with  a 
courtier’s  skill.  And  after  seeing  the  new  men  in  their  offices 
md  the  same  old  officials  under  them,  I  understood  better  the 
old  porter’s  feeling  about  the  changes. 

As  Noske  said,  and  as  I  have  quoted  elsew'here,^  there  has  not 
been  a  revolution,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  in 
Germany  at  all,  but  a  taking  possession  by  the  majority  of  the 
power  which  had  gradually,  but  at  last  speedily,  come  to  them. 
The  old  minority  which  had  ruled  Germany  had  collapsed.  An 
ittempt  hail  been  made  by  another  minority — a  proletariat 
minority — to  bring  about  a  revolution,  but  it  had  failed,  and  new 
Germany  remains,  though  still  threatened  by  the  two  wings  of 
reaction  and  revolution,  a  constitutional  democracy  representing 
the  bulk  of  the  German  people. 

*  «  * 

There  is  not  in  Germany  the  external  difference  between  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  that  there  is  in  England.  The 
lower  class,  owing  to  a  higher  standard  of  education,  is  constantly 
nsing  into  the  middle  class,  and  a  German  working  man  with  his 
fiood  cultural  groundw’ofk  soon  becomes  practically  indistinguish- 
ible  from  men  of  other  classes.  If  he  expresses  himself  in 
language  w'hich  is  not  the  orthodox  high  German,  it  is  not  an 
(1)  See  The  Fortnightly  Review,  June. 
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ungrammatical  attempt  to  speak  it.  Nearly  every  German  retains 
provincialisms.  Some,  like  the  Scotsman  and  the  Yorkshireman 
are  proud  of  them.  Ebert,  Noske,  Bauer,  Scheidemann 
though  their  education  has  been  that  of  the  elementary  school 
only,  have  had  in  it  the  same  training  in  accuracy  of  expression 
which  characterises  Scottish  education,  and,  like  the  Scotsman 
the  German  working  man  is  not  stamped  “lower  class”  by  any 
of  the  differences  of  language  which  handicap  their  English 
fellow- working  men,  more  especially  south  of  the  Humber. 

As  regards  manners,  practically  only  the  upper  and  higher 
middle  class  in  Germany  pay  attention  to  matters  of  etiquette. 
The  other  strata  of  the  middle  class,  in  fact,  pay  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  courtesies  of  life  to  distinguish  them  essentially  from 

those  who  have  had  less  opportunity  for  acquiring  social  culture. 

»  •  « 

German  political  divisions  according  to  party  are  not  familiar 
to  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  because  they  are  based  on  distinctiouB 
inherent  to  differences  of  religion,  of  historical  development,  of 
democratic  civic  institutions  and  aristocratic  rural  circumstances, 
and  so  on,  which  take  us  back  for  comparison  to  the  origins  of 
our  own  Parliamentary  parties.  More  than  persons  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  the  dominating  influence  in  a  democracy  which  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  produce  men  of  transcendant  administrative 
ability  overshadowing  their  own  parties.  Fundamental  distinc¬ 
tions,  of  course,  persist  :  the  agricultural  opposed  to  the  industrial 
interest,  Protestantism  to  Catholicism,  wealth  to  poverty,  tradition 
to  progress.  And  the  revolution  has  given  each  party  its  full 
effective  significance.  Opposition  is  consequently  no  longer 
sterile.  Hence,  also,  a  corresponding  weakness  of  the  parties, 
none  of  which  is  large  enough  to  form  a  homogeneous  majority, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  coalition,  loose  in  proportion  to  natural 
divergencies  which  do  not  exclude  other  working  combinations 
and  coalitions.  The  weakness  of  any  present  majority,  conse¬ 
quently,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men  in  office. 

»  •  • 

The  Reichstag  of  to-day  is  divided,  as  was  the  Reichstag  before 
the  war,  for  practical  purposes  into  six  parties,  which,  however, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  modification  of  social  conditions  generally, 
have  undergone  some  modification  in  their  formation  and  com¬ 
position.  The  only  party  which  continues  to  exist  without  any 
modification  in  its  character  is  the  Centre  Party,  which  has  now 
taken  the  title  of  “Christian  People’s  Party”  (Christliche 
Volkspartei). 

The  left  wing  of  the  old  Social-Democratic  Party,  or  as  it  is  now 
called  the  “  Majority  Socialists,”  has  detached  itself  and  become  a 
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ns  separate  party  under  the  name  “Independent  Social-Democratic 
11,  Party.” 

D  Of  the  old  National-Liberal  Party,  a  section  with  stronger 
fll  Conservative  leanings  than  the  rest  has  formed  itself  into  the 
)n  “(jerman  People’s  Party,”  whilst  the  former  Progressive  People’s 
Q  pjfty,  with  the  more  Eadical  National  Liberals,  now  form  the 
ly  “German  Democratic  Party.” 

ih  The  former  parties  of  the  Eight,  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Imperialist  Party,  now  call  themselves  the  “German  National 
er  People’s  Party,”  with  an  independent  off-shoot  who  call  them- 
e.  selves  the  “German  People’s  Party.” 

The  Communists  (Spartakists)  have  no  Parliamentary  organisa¬ 
tion.  Though  the  left  wing  of  the  Independents  may-  sympathise 
with  them,  the  Independents  repudiate  all  appeals  to  force,  as 
desired  by  the  Communists,  for  the  importation  of  Bolshevist 
methods  into  Germany. 

The  composition  of  the  six  parties  in  the  National  Assembly 
was  as  follows  : — 


Majority  Socialists  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  166 

Christian  People’s  Party  (Centre) . 87 

German  Democratic  Party  . 74 

German  National  People’s  Party  . 40 

German  People’s  Party  ...  .  .  ...  23 

Independent  Social  Democratic  Party  . 22 

Members  belonging  to  no  particular  ‘‘  fraction  ”  11 

Total  . 423 


r  Of  these  six  parties,  the  Majority  Socialists,  the  Christian 
^  People’s  Party,  and  the  German  Democratic  Party  formed  the 
,  Government  Majority,  and  from  among  them,  in  proportion  to 
1  their  strength,  the  Cabinet  posts  were  filled.  Practically  their 
i  only  common  political  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  Constitution  on  its  present  democratic  foundation  against 
the  German  National  People’s  Party  and  the  German  People’s 
Party,  which  still  cling  to  their  time-honoured  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples,  though  in  some  respects  slightly  modified  to  suit  current 
tendencies. 

*  «  « 

To  what  extent  these  groupings  would  undergo  modification  at 
the  June  general  election  was  as  uncertain  as  the  prospects  of 
a  general  election  in  Great  Britain.  I  asked  Erzberger,  when 
last  autumn  in  Berlin,  to  give  me  his  ideas  on  this  subject.  I 
thought  that,  as  a  skilled  political  observer  and  writer,  he  would 
be  the  best  judge  among  those  to  whom  I  had  access  of  prob¬ 
abilities  which  he  would  be  obliged,  as  leader  of  the  Catholic 
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Party,  to  estimate  tliroughont  the  land.  He  sent  me  his  answer 
in  writing  : — 

“In  this  connection,”  he  wrote  me  (I  am  translating),  “it  ig  of 
import  whether  this  or  that  constituency  is  won  or  lost  by  this  or  thit 
party;  on  the  contrary,  the  question  is  rather  whether  the  present  com. 
position  of  the  Parliament  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  the  relative  strength 
of  the  parties,  and  in  particular  the  dominating  position  of  the  Majoritv 
parties  forming  the  present-day  Government,  as  regards  that  of  the  extreme 
Left  and  the  Right,  will  probably  remain  the  same  or  not. 

“  The  parties  of  the  Right  are  developing  vigorous  agitation  and  will 
doubtless  increase  it  shortly  before  the  elections.  They  claim  that  the 
elections  will  take  a  turn  towards  the  Right.  As  a  means  of  agitation 
they  are  exploiting  the  difi&culties  which  arise  for  the  Government  bv  reason 
of  the  fact  of  the  collapse — difficulties  with  which  any  Government  would 
have  to  reckon  from  the  start.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  loud 
tones  of  the  Press  that  any  really  larger  masses  stand  behind  the  Right 
than  was  shown  by  the  number  of  members  elected  at  the  last  general 
election.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  certain  bourgeois  or  middle-clasi 
circles  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  prevails.  On  the  other  hand,  how. 
ever,  the  parties  of  the  Right,  through  their  mistaken  war  policy,  have  loet 
almost  the  whole  of  their  influence  among  the  middle  class,  few  of  whom 
will  vote  for  the  parties  of  the  Right.  Even  should  the  Right  gain  a  few 
seats  in  the  Reichstag,  its  composition  as  a  whole  would  not  be  modified 
tl^ereby,  for  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  through  the  separation  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Germany  the  parties  of  the  Right  lose  in  all  fifteen  man. 
dates.  In  no  event  will  they  obtain  full  compensation  for  this  loss. 

“  Just  as  the  parties  of  the  Right  speak  of  an  increase  of  votes  in  their 
favour,  so  do  the  Independent  Social-Democrats.  They,  on  their  side, 
allege  that  the  next  general  elections  will  show  a  decided  swing  to  the 
Left.  It  results  from  the  fact  that  the  two  extreme  wings  of  Parliament 
claim  identical  prospects  for  themselves  that  the  block  of  the  Majority 
parties  will  probably  retain  its  present  strength.  The  Independents,  though 
they  are  vigorously  making  themselves  heard  and  are  giving  themselves  the 
appearance  of  having  a  large  following,  through  the  events  in  Hungary  and 
Munich  have  lost  many  supporters.  The  difficulties  created  for  the  national 
economic  situation  by  the  continuous  strikes  has  had  a  very  sobering  effect 
on  the  workpeople  as  a  whole.  The  German  workman  is  again  beginning 
to  work.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  anti-strike  measures  of  the 
Government  (Technical  Emergency  Help),  which  have  shown  sufificient 
efficiency  to  deprive  strikes  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  effect.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  providing  foodstuffs  (which 
are  still  extraordinarily  great)  and  in  consequence  of  the  disquieting  lack 
of  coal,  local  strikes  will  take  place.  On  the  whole,  how’over,  the  German 
w’orkpeople  as  a  mass  are  turning  away  from  extreme  methods.  The  heavy 
taxation  of  property  and  the  considerable  surrender  of  fortunes  (National 
Emergency  Offerings)  have  shown  the  working  classes  that  the  Government 
very  seriously  intends  to  put  through  measures  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  justice.  The  Industrial  Councils  legislation  takes 
full  account  of  the  social-economic  movement. 

“  Thus  no  addition  to  the  followers  of  the  Independents  is  to  be  expected. 
The  Majority  parties  will,  therefore,  retain  their  strength  and  the  three 
strongest  parties  in  the  Reichstag  remain  about  as  at  present,  and  the 
present  Government,  supported  by  these  parties,  continue  in  power.  Any 
other  grouping  is  quite  impossible.  None  of  the  Majoritv  parties  can  enter 
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into  an  alliance  with  parties  of  the  Right  or  the  extreme  Left,  A  dictator- 
jliip  from  the  Right  or  the  Left  is  not  worth  discussion.  The  only  con- 
(jjTjble  Government  is  that  of  the  present  Majority  parties,  who  are 
mpported  by  the  confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.” 

Events  have  belied  Erzberger’s  forecast.  The  excessive  violence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Independent  manifestations  at  Berlin, 
the  Kapp  episode,  the  Ruhr  Valley  disturbances,  the  humiliation 
of  the  advance  into  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  the  maintenance 
of  coloured  troops  among  the  Army  of  Occupation,  the  heavy 
taxation,  the  coal  crisis,  the  food  shortage,  were  all  operating  in 
favour  of  the  opponents  of  the  late  Government,  and  the  results 
of  the  June  general  election  have  turned  out  very  different  from 
Erzberger’s  anticipation. 

The  Majority  Socialists  have  lost  a  third  of  their  total  of  166, 
and  are  now  only  111 ;  the  Centre  has  been  reduced  from  87  to 
67;  and  the  German  Democratic  Party  from  74  to  45. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  National  People’s  Party  has 
risen  from  40  to  65,  and  the  German  People’s  Party  from 
23  to  61. 

The  Independent  Social-Democratic  Party,  however,  have  pro¬ 
portionately  been  the  largest  winners,  having  quadrupled  their 
holding.  Only  22  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they  are  now 
80.  Add  to  these  two  Communists.  The  nondescripts  increased 
from  11  to  some  30.  . 

«  «  « 

After  different  vain  attempts  to  form  a  Ministry  on  the  lines 
of  the  pre-election  Coalition,  the  Majority  Socialists  promised  a 
sort  of  benevolent  neutrality,  and  Herr  Fehrenbach,  a  member 
of  the  Centre  Party  and  President  of  the  late  Constituent 
.Assembly,  formed  a  new  Coalition  with  the  Parties  of  the  Right. 

Fehrenbach,  who  has  sat  in  Parliament  since  1903,  is  a  member 
forEoman  Catholic  Baden.  In  Baden  his  political  activity  dates 
back  to  1884.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  his  age  is  sixty-eight. 

The  situation  is  a  curious  one.  The  new  Coalition  Ministry 
depend  for  existence  on  the  working  together  of  Protestants  and 
Homan  Catholics,  and  of  Imperialists  and  Republicans,  and  largely 
on  the  non-opposition  of  the  Majority  Socialists,  who,  in  con-  ^ 

junction  with  the  Independent  Socialists,  can  at  any  time  over¬ 
throw  it.  It  is,  therefore,  still  weaker  than  the  previous  Cabinet. 

As  regards  internal  politics,  the  result  of  the  recent  election  will  i 

probably  have  a  sobering  effect  on  all  parties,  and,  if  a  dissolution 

does  not  become  necessary,  Fehrenbach’s  Ministry  may  give 

stability  to  the  present  Republican  regime,  as  MacMahon’s  tenure 

of  office  did  to  the  French  Republic  through  the  inability  of  his 

friends  to  overthrow  it  while  he  was  at  its  head.  ' 

•  *  * 
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I  have  said,  however,  that  men  play  a  smaller  part  iu  Germanv 
at  present  than  parties.  Thus,  Scheidemann,  though  he  played 
a  remarkably  astute  political  game  during  the  war  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  German  people,  who,  mainly  under  his  impul. 
sion,  drove  the  great  Kaiser  from  his  throne,  was  not  a  member 
of  the  late  Government.  Thus,  Noske,  who  was  the  strongest 
member  of  the  Government,  and  seems  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  living  German  statesmen,  resigned  without  a  murmur.  Thus 
Erzberger,  who  was  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party,  was  replaced  by  another  member  of  his  party, 
and  nobody  seems  to  have  protested. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Germany  I  met  practically  all  the 
men  who  count  at  present  in  the  Berlin  political  world— Ebert, 
Bauer,  Noske,  David,  Koch,  Petersen,  Muller,  Erzberger,  ! 
Scheidemann,  Oscar  Cohn,  Bell,  Weis,  Legien.  I  met  also 
leading  men  of  the  older  political  world  who  are  on  the  fringe 
of  the  new  one — Prince  Max  of  Baden,  Count  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  Count  Max  Montgelas,  Count  Bernstorlf — besides  lead¬ 
ing  men  who  belong  to  the  past — Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Count  Eulenburg,  and  others — and  men  who  belong  to  the  able 
group  representing  moderate  democracy — Professor  Schiicking  and 
Professor  Quidde,  and  many  others — as  well  as  leading  men  not 
in  politics  at  all.  These  are  all  men  i  ’  superior  intellectual  quality 
— some  of  remarkable  superiority. 

Noske  I  had  a  rather  exceptional  opportunity  of  knowing.  He 
struck  me  as  having  the  strength  of  character  and  self-restraint 
which  are  essential  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a  states¬ 
man.  His  voice,  mouth,  restrained  smile,  hands,  and  gait  all  bear 
out  the  impression  one  has  from  his  measured  language  and  well- 
considered  observations.  Though  he  fell  and  has  not  been 
re-elected,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  politics  there  are  gener¬ 
ally  many  other  considerations  besides  those  of  merit  and  value 
at  play  in  the  choice  of  Ministers,  and  that  mental  power,  even 
power  of  speech,  the  very  faculty  of  leadership  may  excite  feelings 
of  alarm  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  an  anxiously  jealous  demo¬ 
cracy,  an  experience  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side  of  the 

Rhine  or  one  side  of  the  North  Sea. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Among  the  palaces  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  one  with  a  spacious 
garden-drive  to  the  front  door.  Under  the  Imperial  regime,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Minister  for  the  Imperial  household, 
Count  Eulenburg.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
German  Republic,  Herr  Frederick  Ebert. 

Ebert,  son  of  a  cutter  (tailoring),  began  life  himself  as  a  saddler. 
But  that  is  long  ago.  On  reaching  manhood  he  found  his  voca- 
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tion  in  political  jouraalisni,  and  became  a  Social-Democrat,  and 
at  thirty  a  Union  Secretary.  He  was  elected  member  of  different 
municipal  bodies,  and  in  1905  became  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  German  Social-Democratic  Party.  In  1913  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  party.  It  was  only  in  1912  that  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Peichstag.  On  November  9th,  the  day  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Pepublic,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Ebert  is  a  South  German.  He  was  born  and 
bred  at  Heidelberg ;  but  it  was  at  Bremen,  where  he  settled  after 
the  completion  of  Eis  “Wanderjahre,”  that  began  the  active 
conscious  years  of  his  political  life.  In  manners,  conversation, 
address,  and  appearance  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ebert 
from  any  other  statesman.  I  am  afraid  that  we  academically- 
trained  politicians  and  statesmen  attribute  to  ourselves  knowledge 
and  an  intellectual  superiority  which  we  do  not  possess !  This 
was  my  first  thought  on  leaving  Ebert  after  a  long  conversation 
with  him  over  coffee,  biscuits,  and  a  pre-war  cigar.  Ebert  is  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  his  huge  box  of  cigars  is  constantly  at  his 
elbow.  Like  most  of  the  men  in  office  in  Germany,  he  is  com¬ 
paratively  young — not  yet  fifty — a  healthy,  dark-haired  man  with 
keen,  bright  eyes,  bushy  moustache,  and  chin  tuft.  His  voice 
is  firm,  as  a  leader’s  ought  to  be,  and  his  manner  cordial.  He 
met  the  Kaiser,  he  told  me,  for  the  first  time  when  Helfferich 
was  Minister,  and  could  not  help,  he  said,  feeling  the  charm  of 
his  manner.  I  wanted  to  know  Ebert’s  view  of  the  Kaiser’s 
socalled  flight.  I  had  always  supposed  that  he  went  away 
secretly  and  quietly  at  Ebert’s  or  Scheidemann’s  request,  to  avoid 
internal  disturbance  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  national  destiny, 
and  that  he  did  not  run  away. 

Ebert  told  me  that  neither  he  nor  Scheidemann  had  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  incidents  of  the  Kaiser’s  departure.  He 
signed  his  abdication  at  Spa  and  went  to  Holland  as  the  nearest 
neutral  country.  The  reactionary  Conservatives  blame  him  for 
not  returning  to  Germany  and  defending  the  Empire.  If  he 
had  returned,  there  might  have  been  civil  war.  Other  German 
sovereigns,  it  was  true,  had  simply  retired  into  private  life,  but 
the  Kaiser,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  a  man  with 
a  stormy  political  past,  might  have  easily  and  immediately 
become  the  centre  of  a  revolt  against  the  new  regime.  He  did, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  if  he  wished 
to  help  his  country  in  the  most  critical  hour  of  its  trouble,  whether 
in  reality  his  retirement  to  Holland  was  in  the  nature  of  a  flight 
or  not.  Public  opinion  in  Germany,  he  added,  is  still  very  bitter 
against  the  Kaiser,  but  Pepublicans  regard  him  perhaps  with  less 
unkindness  than  the  reactionary  and  Junker  Party,  who  do  not 
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forgive  him  For  having  abandoned  them.  They  do  not  ask  for 
his  return. 

Ebert  expressed  his  confidence  that  Imperialism  was  dead ;  but 
what  about  Sovietism  and  the  “Unabhangige,”  who  hold  half  the 
Berlin  constituencies  and  have  quadrupled  their  force  in  the  new 
Parliament?  I  wanted  to  have  his  views  about  their  prospects 
too. 


pie 

vsi 


coi 

bl! 


“The  ‘  Unabhangige,’  ’’  he  said,  “are  theorists.  Most  of  them 
are  jurists.” 

“And  Jews?” 

“Their  leaders  are.  They  are  by  nature  and  nurture  idealist 
So  long  as  they  consent  to  be  led  by  men  like  poor  Haase  ^  and 
Oscar  Cohn,  they  will  confine  themselves  to  influencing  legisls- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  their  theories,  but  most  of  them  have  had  no 
Parliamentary  experience,  and  reason  that  reforms  to  be  enjoyed 
by  contemporary  man  must  be  promptly  obtained.  Parliaraentan 
evolution  is  too  slow  for  Them,  and  they  think  a  secousse  must 
be  given  from  outside.  Germany  is  politically  immature.  Ger¬ 
mans,  especially  in  industrial  Germany,  have  had  for  ages 
experience  in  local  self-government ;  but  local  self-government  is 
merely  a  form  of  business.  Grasp  of  the  generalities,  which  are 
the  baggage  of  the  politician,  they  lack.  Because  the  German 
sees  in  specialisation  the  highest  achievement  in  business,  he 
tends  to  leave  the  business  of  statecraft  likewise  to  specialists. 
Suddenly  he  has  found  himself  plunged  into  all  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  centralised  self-government,  and,  having  had  no  experience 
of  Parliamentary  safeguards  against  precipitation,  many  attribute 
to  intentional  procrastination  delays  w'hich  are  inherent  to 
Parliamentary  government,  and  in  their  impatience  vote  for  men 
w'ho  promise  a  speed  which  can  only  come  by  revolution.” 

It  was  quite  possible  that  the  “  Unabhangige  ”  would  gain  a 
number  of  seats  at  the  coming  election.  There  w'ere  also  the 
forces  of  reaction — the  ever-present  reaction  in  all  things  human. 
The  Bight,  too,  might  gain  some  seats,  but  the  bulk,  Ebert 
thought,  would  remafn  faithful  to  the  present  Coalition,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  German  people  w’ould  be  learning  that  the  affairs  of 
Germany  were  the  affairs  of  each  one  of  them  in  a  free 
country. 

It  w’as  difficult  to  realise  that  the  quiet,  unassuming  man, 
talking  with  the  ease  and  modesty  of  one  born  to  it,  once  earned 
his  livelihood  as  a  journeyman  saddler,  and  that  he  had  managed 
the  German  Revolution,  and  managed  it  practically  without  blood¬ 
shed.  And  yet  there  are  even  more  than  one  British  statesman 
who  think  that  a  “  public  school  ”  education  is  necessary  to  com- 
(1)  See  note,  p.  371. 
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plete  the  equipment  of  an  experienced  leader  of  the  people, 
[anity  of  vanities ! 


Oh, 


And  Scheidemann? 

I  have  always  had  a  certain  admiration  for  Scheidemann,  and 
could  not  understand  how  anybody  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
blame  him  for  not  deserting  his  country  in  its  hour  of  trial,  for 
not  refusing  to  vote  the  credits  necessary  to  save  it  from  invasion. 
Scheidemann  steered  his  party  among  rocks  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  storm  with  consummate  skill,  and  led  it  to  triumph 
as  the  only  party  capable  of  replacing  the  old  regime.  He  used 
power,  not  to  injure  his  country,  but  to  emancipate  it,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  he  never  truckled  with  the  Emperor’s 
Government,  as  alleged  by  some  foreign  critics.  He  only  showed, 
without  cheap  patriotism,  that  he  and  his  party  were  just  as 
anxious  as  any  other  party  that  Germany  should  not  be  defeated. 
But  he  and  his  party  consistently  disclaimed  all  ideas  of  conquest 
or  annexation.  I  had  classed  Scheidemann  among  the  coming 
statesmen  of  contemporary  Europe.  I  was  therefore  deeply 
interested  in  seeing  him  in  the  flesh.  This  was  not  easy,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Parliament,  and  the  Reichstag  is  no 
place  for  idle  people,  as  I  soon  found  when  I  went  hunting  for 
the  men  I  knew  among  the  committee-rooms. 

I  had  met  Scheidemann  at  supper  at  Erzberger’s,  but  we  had 
only  exchanged  courtesies.  I  reminded  him  at  once'  of  the 
Entente  propaganda  term  :  “His  Majesty’s  Social-Democratic 
Opposition.”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “the  Entente  propaganda  and 
Censorship  w’ere  not  alone  in  concealing  and  even  falsifying  facts. 
We  Social-Democrats  were  not  allowed  by  our  own  Government 
to  offer  our  publications  to  the  public.  Here  they  are,”  and  he 
handed  me  a  volume  of  prints.  “You  see  they  are  not  published, 
bnt  issued  only  to  our  members.”  {Ah  Manuskript  gedruckt — 
printed  as  manuscript.)'  “We  could  not  be  prevented  from 
speaking,  and  did  speak  with  a  courage  and  frankness  which 
gained  us  the  respect  of  our  bitterest  antagonists.  We  never 
"  descended  to  abuse,  but  stated  our  demands  with  the  accuracy  and 
moderation  of  men  who  felt  that  the  time  might  not  be  far  off 
when  we  would  have  to  translate  those  demands  into  action.” 
“Read  Haase’s  first  speech  on  August  4th,  1914.  How  could 
anybody  in  his  senses,  and  not  destitute  of  feeling  for  his  fellow- 
•  countrymen,  have  spoken  otherwise? 

(1)  WTiile  we  were  talking,  Haase  lay  mortally  injured  by  the  act  of  an  insane 
MURsin.  The  anxiety  of  his  fellow  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  was  too 
manifest  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  respect  felt  for  him,  though  he  became 
l«ader  of  the  extreme  “  fraction  ”  of  Social  Democracy,  a  deuigerous  political 
froup  in  the  eyes  of  practically  all  other  political  parties. 
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Hugo  Haase  in  1914  was  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  th« 
whole  Social-Democratic  Party.  After  twenty  years  of  practice 
as  an  advocate  in  Konigsberg,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
local  politics,  he  settled  (1912)  in  Berlin.  In  the  Reichstag  he 
sat  from  1898  to  1906,  and  was  returned  again  at  the  election  of 
1912.  He  was  conspicuous  as  a  fine  speaker  and  debater.  When 
the  party  split  came  in  1915,  he  sided  with  the  minority  left  wing 
who  are  now  known  as  the  Independents,  and  became  their 
leader.  Scheidemann  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  majority 
Scheidemann  read  the  speech  to  me  :  “  We  demand,”  it  con- 
eluded,  “that  as  soon  as  the  object  of  safety  is  achieved  and  the 
enemy  is  disposed  to  make  peace,  such  a  peace  be  made  as  wil 
promote  friendship  with  neighbouring  peoples.  We  demand  this, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  international  solidarity  for  which 
we  have  always  struggled,  but  also  in  that  of  the  German  people. 
We  hope  that  the  cruel  school  of  war  will  intensify  the  honor 
of  it  among  the  millions  to  whom  it  will  bring  want  and  suffering, 
and  that  they  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Socialist  id 
of  peace  among  nations.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  shall  vote 
for  the  war  credits.” 

“Could  we  do  otherwise?  Yet,”  went  on  Scheidemann,  "we 
have  been  accused  of  belying  our  principles,  of  subscribing  to 
Imperialism,  as  if  we  had  had  an  option,  and  told,  when  Russian 
troops  were  marching  into  Germany,  that  we  ought  to  h 
refused  the  necessary  money  to  keep  them  at  bay.  The  majority 
remained  true  to  Haase’s  statement.  In  March,  1915,  however, 
he  led  a  minority  against  the  Budget  presented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  majority  never  ceased  to  attack  the  Government 
policy,  and  I  and  others  delivered  speech  after  speech  all  over  the 
country  to  prevent  any  policy  of  annexation  or  any  jyeace  which 
contained  elements  which  could  foster  international  hatred  after 
the  war  was  over.” 

“The  Social-Democratic  Party  has  never  been  merely  a  party  of 
opposition.  It  has  always  been  a  constructive  party,  the  only 
truly  constructive  party  in  the  Reichstag.  If  during  the  war  the 
majority  policy  has  been  to  support  the  Government  in  keeping 
the  enemy  at  bay,  it  has  consistently  tempered  that  support  by 
warnings  that  it  would  oppose  any  policy  which  would  be  a  revival 
of  that  which  the  party  considered,  as  stated  in  Haase’s  speech, 
to  have  led  to  the  war.  And,  while  the  war  was  proceeding,  the 
party  never  lost  sight  of  the  Constitutional  reforms  which  the 
German  people  required  to  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  social  betterment  which  formed  the  party  s 
domestic  policy.  We  have  been  rewarded  with  the  confidence 
of  the  German  people,  but  the  Peace  Treaty  is  a  cruel  disappoint- 
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ment.  President  Wilson’s  principles  harmonised  with  our  ideals. 
America  seemed  to  have  entered  the  lists  for  the  defence  of  Eight 
against  Might.  It  is  a  stock  phrase,  but  it  is  the  story  of  man’s 
s&oggl®  betterment.  Wilson  appeared  on  the  horizon  as 
{he  champion  of  democracy,  ’fhe  Germans  welcomed  his  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  a  special  message  to  them  who  were  the  victims 
of  that  ‘mastery  ’  he  condemned,  and  from  which  he  came  across 
the  Aflantic  to  emancipate  Europe.  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George, 
too  had  vaguely  declared  they  were  fighting  Prussian  militarism. 
But  here  appeared  the  man  who  stated  the  precise  terms  on  which 
peace  could  be  achieved.  They  seemed  reasonable  terms  to  a 
people  and  a  party  which  disapproved  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  followed  by  the  Kaiser’s  Government.  Men  clamoured  for 
Wilson’s  peace.  The  whole  national  moral  bent  before  it. 
Germany  laid  down  her  arms  with  a  sense  that  the  war  and  her 
defeat  had  not  been  in  vain,  if  Eight  triumphed  over  Might  and 
militarism  throughout  the  world  became  obsolete. 

“And  what  came  instead  of  this?  The  triumph  of  militarism. 
Meanwhile,  Germans  have  a  feeling  that  they  were  tricked  into 
a^urrender,  that  the  promises  made  by  the  American  President 
and  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  were  not  only  insincere, 
but  that  they  were  a  deliberate  ruse  de  guerre.  Young  Germany 
will  grow  up,  alas !  with  a  sense  of  the  great  injustice  done  to 
their  country,  and  that  ultimate  reign  of  peace  and  amity  among 
nations  for  which  the  world  of  democracy  was  struggling  before 
the  war  has  had  a  set-back.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  I.  “On  the  contrary,  the  drastic 
character  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  a  warning  for  the  future, 
and  geographical  and  economic  necessity  will  probably  bring  about 
that  combination  and  federation  which  Eadicalism  everywhere 
hopes  will  give  steadiness  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  An  age  of 
federation  seems  to  have  begun,  and  under  federation  the  central 
anthority  has  only  the  power  the  component  States  choose  to 
give  it.” 

“Ought  to  have.” 

Scheidemann  seemed  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph,  even  in  his  own  country,  of  the  ideals  for  which  Allied 
statesmen  often  alleged  during  the  war  they  were  fighting. 

«  «  * 


I  have  given  the  views  of  two  great  leaders.  Scheidemann  is 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  hesitancy  about  the  future  is  as 
natural  as  the  optimism  of  the  younger  men,  for  instance,  Muller, 
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then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  afterwards  Chancellor.  The 
outlooks  of  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
younger  and  older  men.^ 

There  are  others,  however,  who  are  not  in  Parliament  but 
who  will  assuredly  have  a  share  in  welding  the  political  material 
into  the  necessary  new  shapes.  There  are  von  Gwinner,  the 
President  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  possibly  the  greatest  financial 
genius  of  his  time,  and  the  philosophic  Walther  Rathenau,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  industrial  organisations  in  Europe 
before  the  war.  I  knew  von  Gwrinner  before  the  war  as  a  friend 
of  England.  When  I  had  last  seen  him,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  triangular  Anglo-Franco-German  entente,  which 
numerous  Frenchmen  did  not  consider  an  impossibility.  Twice 
pressing  invitations  for  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  meet  in  Germany  had  been  given.  The  first  was 
to  visit  Cologne  on  the  occasion  of  the  Liege  meeting.  It  was 
accepted,  but  an  invitation  was  subsequently  received  from  the 
City  of  Antwerp  which  conflicted  with  it,  and  it  w'as  ruthlesslv 
turned  down  without  an  apology.  The  second  to  Frankfort  was 
given  in  1909.  The  President  of  the  Association  was  emphatically 
opposed  to  it. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  bring  the  “intellectuals”  and 
educationists  together.  They,  at  any  rate,  had  no  quarrel  over 
methods  of  trade  competition.  Now,  von  Gwinner  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  a  banker — not  a  voluminous  writer  as  well  as  a 
business  man,  like  Walther  Rathenau — but  a  man  w’ho  thinks 
“large”  and  can  see  the  world  and  its  under-currents  with  the 
detachment  of  an  independent  observer.  German  writers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  belong  to  an  erudite  middle  class,  who  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  active  contemporary  life  of  peoples 
and  care  less.  Intercourse  writh  England,  it  was  thought,  might 
help  them  to  take  a  broader  view  of  their  responsibility  to  their 
readers.  France  might  follow,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  letters 
might  be  set  working  for  peace  against  the  combinations  of 
intriguing  politicians  and  embittered  tradesmen.  Von  Gwinner 
was  enthusiastic  for  the  idea,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  place  a 
sum  of  50,000  marks  at  the  disposal  of  the  Berlin  Committee  to 
start  its  offices  and  clerical  staff.  But  there  was  no  response  in 
England,  and  the  scheme  came  to  naught.  Von  Gwinner’s  time 
is  at  present  absorbed  by  the  affairs  of  his  bank.  Von  Helfferich, 
his  ex-co-manager,  who  had  been  co-opted  by  him  to  assist  more 
particularly  in  the  diplomatic  w'ork  entailed  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  is  no  longer  there  to  help  him.  He,  too,  is  an  able 

(I)  Scheidemann  has  sat  in  the  Reichstag  since  1903,  Ebert  since  1912  and 
Miiller  only  since  1916. 
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man,  though  his  more  recent  performances  do  not  inspire 
confidence  in  his  diplomacy. 

Pr.  Walther  Eathenau’s  views  on  all  subjects  have  been  set 
I  cut  in  his  numerous  books.  Personally,  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
Germany’s  most  valuable  assets.  His  views,  are  worth  studying 
in  detail.  Shortly  stated,  he  told  me  that  Germany  lacks  an 
economic  policy  based  on  the  principle  of  seeking  to  attain  the 
available  maximum  of  the  national  production.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  was  to  get  the  national  machine  into  working  order 
to  satisfy  domestic  requirements, 

"Do  you  mean,”  I  asked,  “that  Government  ought  to  control 
imports  and  exports  ?  ” 

"If  people  were  patriotic  enough  to  dispense  with  Government 
interference,  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  I  am  afraid  only 
absolute  prohibition  of  certain  imports  and  exports  wall  work. 
Juggling  with  finance  will  not  help  us  to  produce  just  the  right 
balance  which  Nature  works  out  by  her  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand.  We  haven’t  the  time  to  let  things  adjust  themselves 
as  they  would  necessarily  do  if  let  alone.  We  have  to  help 
Nature  with  artificial  methods,  by  withdrawing  obstacles  to  her 
operation  on  the  one  hand  and  supplying  inducements  to  her  on 
the  other.  Above  all,  we  must  give,  so  to  speak,  ‘fluidity’  to 
the  national  resources,  mobilise  them  by  transport,  effective  and 
cheap  transport  with  both  coal  and  water-power.” 

«  «  « 

Among  the  administrative  resources  of  the  country  are  many 
men  who  belong  now  to  the  Liberal  forces,  men  like  the 
thoughtful  and  experienced  Count  von  Brockdorff-Eantzau  ;  Count 
Max  Montgelas,  w’ho  was  forced  to  surrender  his  command  as 
a  General  in  the  Bavarian  Army  owing  to  his  humanitarian 
doctrines  ^ ;  Prince  Max  of  Baden ,  whose  name  is  still  honoured 
in  all  political  “fractions”;  Count  Bemstorff,  who  came 
triumphantly  out  of  his  cross-examination  before  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  of  Inquiry  as  one  who  strove  gallantly,  but 
in  vain,  against  General  Ludendorff  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
rnthless  U-boat  warfare.  There  is  Ludendorff  himself,  an  able 
man,  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  who  may  some  day  give 
the  Republic  the  benefit  of  an  exceptional  intelligence  when  he 
sees  there  is  no  further  use  for  his  diabolical  ability  to  organise 
tlie  slaughter  of  battle. 

»  4K  « 

I  have  not  sj)oken  of  journalism,  which  in  Germany  seeks  rather 

(1)  Oddly  enough  his  name  figured  on  the  list  of  War  criminals  handed  to  the 
®*nnan  chargi  d'affaires. 
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to  influence  than  to  reflect  public  opinion.  Theodore  Wolff 
man  of  exceptional  knowledge  and  ability,  thus  exercises  a  certain 
influence  through  the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  late  of  a  Herr  Stinnes,  a  newspaper 
owner,  who  served  as  a  coal  expert  at  Spa.  He  may  know  all 
about  coal  and  be  important  as  a  newspaper  owner,  but 
political  influence  as  either  is  insignificant.  His  manner  at  Spa 
seems  to  have  given  as  little  satisfaction  to  his  own  countrymen 
as  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

I  have  only  spoken  of  the  political  resources  concentrated  at 
Berlin.  But,  in  a  decentralised  country  like  Germany,  there  are 
many  other  new  men  who  are  getting  experience  outside  the 
Imperial  capital,  like  the  capable  young  Minister,  Dr.  Hamm, 
at  Munich.  There  are  also  “ Biirgermeisters  ”  who,  like  Dr.  Koch, 
the  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  have  learnt,  and  are 
learning,  management  of  men  in  municipal  affairs,  as  he  did  as 
Oherhiirgermeister  of  Cassel ;  Dr.  Petersen,^  Senator  of  Hamburg, 
w'hose  experienced  and  judicious  counsels  in  the  Eeichstag  and 
among  his  party  are  never  overlooked. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  general  election  has  already  been  felt 
at  Spa.  Its  result  was  unfortunate,  and  is  due  to  too  many 
causes,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  to 
restrict  the  blame  for  it,  as  some  Germans  do,  to  irritation  caused 
by  the  humiliating  treatment  of  the  late  Government  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  In  attenuation  of  the  German  attitude  at 
Spa,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  present  German  Govern¬ 
ment  contains  conflicting  elements  which,  on  the  one  side,  are 
possibly  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  discredit  the  Eepublic,  and, 
on  the  other,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  return  of  the  Imperial 
regime,  and  that  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  the  neutrality 
of  the  Social-Democrats.  An  attitude  of  energetic  protest  is 
therefore  more  than  a  display  of  temper ;  it  is  a  deliberate  policy, 
and  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption. 

It  may  have  been  a  part  of  that  policy  to  show  that  men  of 
the  energetic  stamp  of  Hugo  Stinnes  are  as  unsuccessful  in  com¬ 
bat  with  the  Allied  representatives  as  men  of  more  gracious 
temperament. 

In  any  case,  Germany  has  the  whole  range  of  a  capable  demo¬ 
cracy  to  draw  upon  in  the  manning  of  her  ship  of  State,  but  the 
rocks  in  her  home  waters  are  not  the  least  of  the  dangers  among 
which  it  has  to  be  piloted. 

Thomas  Barclay. 
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(1)  Petersen  is  62  years  of  age.  He  has  held  office  at  the  Exchequer,  but  is  at 
present  President  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the  origin  and  conduct 
of  the  war  and  peace  proposals. 
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,  Berlin,  August  Srd. 

The  German  General  Elections  of  June  were  primarily  a 
struggle  to  determine  Germany’s  future  economic  structure.  The 
new,  much-changed  Reichstag  which  is  now  sitting  has  practically 
JO  other  issue  before  it.  That  was  the  correct  diagnosis  of  Ger¬ 
mans  themselves  before  the  elections,  and  that  equally  correctly 
was  reflected  by  the  electoral  result.  The  issue  could  not  be 
political,  because  on  the  one  great  political  issue — party  attitudes 
to  and  responsibility  for  the  peace — the  two  parties  which  gained 
stood  at  opposite  poles.  But  they  agreed,  though  again  for  con¬ 
trary  reasons,  in  condemning  the  food,  financial  and  industrial 
policy  of  the  Scheidemann,  Bauer  and  Muller  Cabinets.  The  ex¬ 
treme  Right,  as  a  largely  agricultural  party,  was  furious  with  the 
State  regulation  of  food  production  and  food  prices — the  system 
known  as  the  Zwangswirtschaft ;  and  the  extreme  Left,  almost 
wholly  industrial,  was  furious  with  what  it  regarded  as  the 
Socialist  Cabinet’s  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  Socialism. 
Partly  to  propitiate  the  former,  the  Cabinet  repeatedly  announced 
the  freeing  from  the  Zwangswirtschaft  of  important  commodities; 
but,  to  propitiate  the  headstrong  Independents  and  Communists, 
It  did  nothing.  It  did,  in  the  opinion  of  the  malcontents,  worse 
than  nothing ;  for  it  set  to  work  to  foster  an  entirely  novel 
fconomic  system  which  is  essentially  anti-Socialistic.  This  is  the 
j  system  of  giant  Trusts  or  Syndicates,  each  embracing  a  whole 
branch  of  production  in  all  Germany,  each  based  on  the  anti- 
[  Socialistic  principles  of  private  ownership  and  unlimited  profits, 
and  all  together  aiming  more  at  industrial  efficiency  in  the  whole 
national  interest  than  at  an  equable  distribution  of  wealth. 

This  system  is  the  “Plan  Industry”  (Planwirtschaft) .  The 
Trustor  Syndicate  is  not  its  only  feature,  but  it  is  the  dominant 
feature ;  and  the  union  of  all  the  Trusts  into  a  single  Trust  is  an 
nltimate  aim.  The  aim  was  most  comprehensively  put  by  one  of 
the  original  planners.  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  head  of  the  Allge- 
iMine  Elektricitiits-Gesellschaft,  who  counselled  handling  the 
national  industry  “in  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  handled  if  a 
single  milliardaire  or  bank  purchased  all  the  producing  concerns 
d  Germany,  and  set  himself  to  combine  them  in  a  single  con- 
tcni.”  Unnoticed  by  the  outside  world,  this  process  of  Trust- 
creation  has  already  gone  pretty  far ;  the  three  greatest  branches 
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of  raw  material  production,  coal,  potash  and  iron,  have  for  some 
time  past  been  working  as  All-German  Trusts ;  Coal-Tar  has  fol 
lowed  ;  an  All-German  paper  Trust  is  already  fully  planned ;  and 
All-German  Trusts  for  textiles,  chemicals,  potteries,  wood,  and 
about  fifteen  other  industries,  have  been  considered,  and  duly 
allotted  their  places  in  the  All-German  Trust  scheme.  But  these 
Trusts,  big  as  they  are,  do  not  exhaust  the  plan.  The  “Plan- 
Industry,”  which  by  adopting  the  Trust  form  proclaims  in  the 
interest  of  productive  efficiency  for  all  the  unshrinking 
methods  of  uncontrolled  Capitalism,  is  to  be  mitigated  by 
a  separate,  parallel  Social-organisation,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  ensure  a  fair  equilibrium  betw^een  economic  exigencies 
and  social  needs.  Each  of  these  two  branches  of  the  “Plan- 
Industry”  is  highly  complicated  and  differentiated.  The  typical 
All-German  Trust  is  not  to  be  a  simple  combine  of  a  whole  branch 
of  industry  producing  uniform  goods.  It  is  to  ramify  down  into 
smaller  Trusts  ernbradng  more  specialised,  smaller  branches;  and 
further  to  have  appended  to  it  an  organisation  for  controlling  the 
whole  foreign  trade  in  its  branch  and  sub-branches.  The  parallel 
chain  of  social  organisations  is  also  to  consist  of  numerous  rami¬ 
fications ;  all,  first,  on  territorial  lines;  secondly,  on  the  lines  of 
division  betw'een  employers  and  employed.  Finally,  the  two 
chains  of  organisations — the  Trust  organisations  and  the  Social 
organisations — are  to  meet  in,  and  be  together  controlled  by,  a 
supreme  representative  body.  This  body,  the  Federal  Economic 
Council,  last  month  held  its  first  sessions ;  and  it  already  bids  fair 
to  eclipse  the  Reichstag  in  all  matters  that  concern  Finance, 
Industry,  and  Trade. 

The  “Plan-Industry”  and  the  All-German  Trust  system  are 
the  outcome  of  two  convictions  which  after  the  Revolution  | 
speedily  seized  all  responsible  German  economists,  including  the  j 
Socialist  economists.  First  w’as  the  conviction  that,  in  present  | 
conditions.  Socialism,  whether  in  form  of  Nationalisation  or  Com¬ 
munism,  is  impossible;  secondly,  that  the  pre-war  system  of 
unorganised,  competing  production  could  not  be  restored.  The 
Socialisation  Commission,  which  was  set  up  immediately  after 
the  Revolution,  came,  though  it  met  under  the  presidency  of  a 
vehement  Socialist,  Karl  Kautsky,  to  the  first  conclusion.  Its 
labours  were  broken  off ;  and,  though  they  have  been  resumed 
under  pressure  of  Berlin  w’orkmen,  who  seized  the  occasion  of 
the  Kapp  revolt  to  exact  radical  concessions,  it  is  admitted 
that  Nationalising  Socialism  is  dead.  In  April,  1919,  Kautsky 
himself  told  the  Berlin  Congress  of  Councils  that  “the  outcry  for 
immediate  Socialisation  is  nothing  more  than  a  catchword. 
Therefore,  wffien  a  little  earlier  the  Scheidemann  Cabinet  fell 
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onder  the  terror  of  the  first  Berlin  general  strike,  the  Socialisa- 
jionLaw  which  it  was  forced  to  pass  was  purely  academic,  With- 
mentioning  specific  industries  and  without  requiring  any 
Vstionalisation  measures,  the  law  authorised  the  Government  : — 

1  To  transfer  to  public  management  industrial  undertakings  which  are 
luitable  for  Socialisation,  especially  undertakings  engaged  in  the  exploitation 
of  mineral  wealth  and  the  utilisation  of  natural  forces;  and 

2  In  case  of  pressing  need,  to  regulate  on  the  basis  of  public  management 
jlc  production  and  distribution  of  industrial  products. 

Out  of  this  law  practically  nothing  has  come.  The  law  was  a 
joptothe  Communist  Cerberus.  Under  it  has  been  passed  only 
the  Electricity  Law  of  December  31st,  which  authorises  the 
ftovernment  to  acquire  the  larger  power-generation  plants,  when 
these  are  not  used  primarily  for  the  industrial  purposes  of  the 
owner;  also  power  distribution  plant.  The  other  Socialistic  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  successive  Eevolution  Cabinets  mainly  concern  under¬ 
takings  already  in  State  hands,  and  do  not  differ  in  principle 
from  the  State-owned  undertakings  of  pre-E evolution  Govern¬ 
ments.  Former  State  arms  and  munitions  works  at  Spandau, 
Erfurt,  Lippstadt,  Kiel,  Munich,  and  some  other  centres  are  still 
instate  hands,  turning  out  metal  goods,  chiefly  farm  machinery 
ad  implements ;  the  State  has  taken  over  brown  coal  mines 
in  NiederlaiisitT:  and  the  important  Ilseder  smelting  works  in 
Hanover.  It  is  further  engaged,  partly  only  as  shareholder,  in 
producing  nitre  by  the  Haber  and  Frank-Caro  processes;  and  it 
controls  most  of  the  aluminium  industry,  in  which,  at  Eathenau’s 
suggestion  in  1915,  it  invested  300,000,000  marks.  Further,  in 
Jnne  was  passed  a  Bill  increasing  powers  of  Municipalisation, 
ind  giving  the  municipalities  the  right  to  forbid  local  com¬ 
petition.  Except  in  case  of  local  communications,  water,  gas, 
burials,  poster  advertising,  public  baths,  and  theatres,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  sanction  is  required  for  each  act  of  municipalisation.  After 
these  mild  measures,  Socialisation  of  ordinary  type  died;  and  it  is 
not  Socialism  but  the  entirely  contrary  system  of  compulsory  All- 
German  Trusts  which  has  held  the  field  so  far. 

The  compulsory  Trust  won  its  way  so  easily  because  all  parties, 
except  perhaps  the  Conservatives,  required  some  form  of  indus¬ 
trial  organisation.  The  war-time  Zwangswirtschaft  had  failed. 
It  consisted  in  the  bureaucratic  (practically  military)  distribution 
of  material,  allocation  of  output,  control  of  foreign  trade,  and 
regulation  of  prices.  Before  the  Eevolution,  Socialists  on  the 
whole  liked  this  system — politically,  it  may  have  been  reactionary, 
but,  economically,  it  was  supposed  to  mean  progress ;  for  what, 
isked  Socialists,  is  easier  than  to  transform  State  control  into 
complete  State  ownership?  The  Conservatives  hated  the  system. 
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because  it  kept  down  food  prices  and  land  values,  and  the  National 
Liberals  and  the  employing  elements  in  other  parties  thirsted  for 
a  return  to  free  production  and  sale.  After  the  Revolution  the 
Socialists,  convinced  that  they  could  attain  Nationalisation  bi 
sj^eedier  means,  lost  their  interest  in  the  Zwangsimtschaft;  and 
to-day  the  system  is  moribund,  and  is  retained  only  over  products 
— certain  foods,  housing,  and  a  few  other  commodities — in  which 
scarcity  is  extreme.  All  four  Cabinets  have  declared  that  it  must 
be  wholly  abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  a  sub¬ 
stitute  had  to  be  found  ;  and  the  substitute,  it  was  admitted  over 
a  year  ago,  could  not  be  Nationalisation.  The  substitute  was  the 
“  Plan-Industry  ”  with  its  system  of  interlinked  Tnists.  The  chief 
creator  (although  Walther  Rathenau  was  one  of  the  spirits)  was 
the  engineer,  Wichard  von  Moellendorff ,  Under-Secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  when  Herr  Wissell  w'as  Minister.  In  May 
last  year  Wissell  presented  to  the  Cabinet  a  long  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  Moellendorff,  predicting  that  if  the  industry  of  all 
Germany  was  not  organised  on  a  homogeneous  plan,  the  whole 
economical  structure  would  collapse  in  ruin.  The  Memorandum 
proposed  the  “Plan-Industry”  as  the  one  practicable  means  of 
preventing  the  collapse. 

Moellendorff’s  memoranda  are  probably  the  most  remarkable 
State  Papers  published  on  an  economic  theme  in  modern  times. 
They  lay  down  two  main  principles.  First  is  self-government, 
which,  as  a  foil  to  the  bureaucratic  Zitaugswirt^chaft,  means  that 
every  industry,  organised  compulsorily  as  a  Trust,  shall  govern 
itself,  leaving  to  the  State  only  the  powers  of  ultimate  control 
which  it  has  always  possessed.  Ownership  of  the  Trusted  con¬ 
cerns  remains  in  present  hands.  Self-government  is  to  be  carried 
on  jointly  by  employers,  employees,  and  the  consumer,  united  in 
a  representative  Council  which  stands  above  and  separate  from 
the  Trust.  The  consumer  is  the  immediate  consumer ;  e.g.,  in  the 
Council  governing  the  now  existing  All-German  Iron  and  Steel 
Trust,  the  consumer  is  the  finishing  manufacturer  who  uses  iron 
or  steel.  The  second  principle  is  expressed  in  the  German  word 
Gemeinschaft,  here  meaning  common  action  by  employers  and 
employees  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  During  the  war  were 
formed,  first,  an  Arheitsgemeinschaft  of  employers  all  over 
Germany;  secondly,  an  Arheitsgemeinschaft  of  all  employees; 
and  in  1918,  on  top  of  these,  arose  a  joint  Arbeitsgemeinschajt 
for  both  employers  and  employees,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
influence  production  in  the  whole  national  interest,  and  to  find 
compromise  lines  where  the  national  interest  is  threatened  by  the 
inevitable  opposition  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed. 
Moellendorff  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  matter,  and  author 
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of  a  book  which  four  years  back  made  a  considerable  stir.  Finally, 
in  the  “Plan-Industry,”  as  formulated  in  Moellendorff’s  memor- 
jnda  is  tke  notion  of  a  Supreme  Parliament  of  Industry,  Trade, 
finance,  and  Labour  matters,  separate  from  the  political  Parlia- 
joont.  This  institution  is  provided  for  in  Article  165  of  the 
Constitution;  and  it  has  taken  shape  in  the  new  Federal 
Economic  Council  mentioned  above.  Under  this  scheme  Germany 
gets  (1)  a  supreme  representative  directorate  for  economic  matters 
of  all  kinds  and  for  social  questions  in  so  far  as  these  arise  out 
of  economic  matters;  (2)  immediately  subordinate  to  this  direc¬ 
torate,  a  chain  of  trusts,  each  for  a  particular  branch  of  produc¬ 
tion;  (3)  also  immediately  subordinate  to  the  directorate  and 
running  parallel  to  the  Trust  chain,  a  chain  of  Social  Councils, 
elected  territorially,  which  handle  labour  and  allied  questions  in 
general  without  dealing  with  particular  industries.  In  the  original 
Jloellendorff  scheme,  yet  another  group  of  organisations  ran 
directly  into  the  Federal  Economic  Council.  This  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  Chambers  of  Consumers.  Nothing  has  so  far  been  done 
to  realise  this ;  but  the  consumers  are  represented  in  the  Councils 
governing  the  separate  Trusts,  and  also  directly  in  the  Federal 
Council. 

Complete  details  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  scheme  of  industrial 
organisation  were  w’orked  out  by  Moellendorff  in  his  memoranda 
ind  diagrams.  So  far,  however,  only  the  four  big  Trusts,  with 
their  foreign  trade  appendages,  and  their  directing  Councils,  and 
apart  of  the  parallel  Social  organisation  exist.  The  best  type  of 
the  All-German  Trust  is  the  Iron  Industry  Union  (Eisenwirt- 
schaftbund),  a  more  specialised  and  later  creation  than  the  All- 
German  Coal  and  Potash  Trusts.  The  Iron  Trust  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Duesseldorf  on  April  26th.  It  is  a  principle  of  indus¬ 
trial  self-government  that  each  branch  should  be  governed  at  the 
centre  of  production  and  not  at  Berlin.  Two  organisations  make 
up  the  Iron  Industry  Union.  First  is  the  Trust  proper,  which  is 
purely  a  producing  and  trading  concern,  in  legal  status  little 
differing  from  the  cartels  and  syndicates  which  flourished  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  the  war.  In  this  Trust  the  component  companies 
and  firms  retain  their  separate  managements,  and  their  separate 
finances  and  property  rights  remain  intact.  The  Iron  Trust  is 
compulsory ;  no  company  or  firm  is  allowed  to  remain  outside. 
It  is  organised  into  two  departments,  the  first  of  which  deals  only 
with  pig-iron,  ferro-manganese,  and  ferro-silicium,  while  the  other 
deals  with  half-finished  steel,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  plates,  wire-bars, 
rails,  railway  rolling  stock,  and  the  other  products  formerly 
handled  by  the  private  Steel  Syndicate.  The  profits  of  the 
Trusted  companies  are  not  limited,  except  indirectly  by  price- 
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fixing.  The  function  of  the  Trust  is  to  regulate  distributiojBsut)* 
between  its  members  of  raw  materials  (ore) ;  to  regulate  produc-Blw 
tion ;  to  further  efficiency  and  economy  by  standardisation  and 
division  of  labour,  with  the  aim  of  lowering  prices ;  to  organise  sale 
eliminating  unnecessary  competition;  and  to  promote  practical Bcin 
scientific  research.  In  all  these  matters  the  Trust  is  merely  Bteo 
executor.  The  regulations  which  it  executes  are  laid  down  by  itjBsac 
representative  Council,  officially  called  the  Iron  Plenary  Assembly 
This  assembly  is  composed  of  seventy  members,  all  of  whom  are  llw 
elected  by  companies  and  classes  engaged  in  the  production,  sale  BcIk 
or  consumption  of  iron.  Iron  production  sends  to  the  Assembly  Bliai 
thirty-four  members,  the  iron  trade  twelve,  and  the  iron  consumer  Bit' 
twenty-four.  In  the  elections  in  all  three  groups  employers  and  B  ‘ 
employed  have  equal  powder.  This  equality  of  power  runs  through  B® 
all  the  other  innumerable  Councils  which  make  up  the  “  Plan-  Bf^' 
Industry,”  and  is  an  essential  feature  of  Arbeitsgcmeinschajt]mm  ' 
that  employers  in  all  three  groups  elect  thirty-five  members  and  B 
employees  thirty-five.  The  seventeen  representatives  of  employers  B'- 
engaged  in  production  are  elected  by  the  Pig-Iron  Syndicate  B  ' 
(which  continues  to  exist  as  a  private  corporation;,  by  rolling  mill  B, 
companies,  and  by  other  producing  interests ;  the  six  representa-  B‘' 
tives  of  employers  in  the  trade  are  elected  by  iron  traders’  private  B" 
associations ;  and  the  twelve  representatives  of  employers  in  con-  B” 
sumption  are  elected  by  the  State  iron-buying  departments  B 
(chiefly  the  railway  department),  by  shipbuilders,  motor-car  B^ 
builders,  boilermakers,  and  other  finishing  manufacturers.  The  B' 
general  public  is  not  represented  in  its  capacity  of  consumer.  The  B' 
thirty-five  representatives  of  workmen,  technical  employees,  and  B 
clerks  employed  by  producers,  traders,  and  consumers  are  elected  B^ 
by  their  Trade  Unions  and  other  class  associations.  B 

The  Iron  Parliament  is  under  State  supervision ;  and  a  State  B 
Commissioner  resides  at  Duesseldorf,  and  acts  as  intermediary 
betw^een  the  Parliament  and  Trust  on  one  side  and  the  Govern-  I 
ment  on  the  other.  In  general,  however,  the  Parliament  has  B 
large  powers.  It  directs  the  whole  country’s  iron  and  steel  pro-  !l 
duction  and  trade ;  it  fixes  prices,  which  count  as  compulsory  B 
prices  under  the  price-fixing  laws  passed  during  the  war ;  and  it  B 
regulates  delivery  conditions.  Iron  is  very  short  in  Germany—  B 
as  a  rule  until  lately  it  could  be  had  only  at  about  1,000  marks  1 
a  ton  (nearly  100  per  cent.)  more  than  the  prices  sanctioned  I 
by  the  Government.  To  remedy  this,  the  Iron  Parlia-  I 
ment  lays  down  the  maximum  permissible  export — according  to  I 


a  new  rule,  20  per  cent:  of  the  total  output.  It  can 
seize  iron  or  steel  from  any  company  which  neglects  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  to  supply  the  home  market ;  and  it  can  coiiq^l  the 
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subordinate  Trust  or  the  individual  uompauies  composing  the 
Trust  to  supply  information  or  figures.  It  controls  exchange 
matters  arising  out  of  iron  export ;  and  can  compel  companies  to 
devote  foreign  payments  to  paying  for  foreign  ore  or  food.  It 
jan  equalise  production  costs.  At  present  (or  rather  before  the 
i^nt  mark  exchange  recovery)  companies  smelting  native  ore, 
guch  as  the  Siegerland  and  Silesian  companies,  produce  pig-iron 
much  more  cheaply  than  companies  smelting  imported  ore.  The 
Iron  Parliament  can  divert  the  former  companies’  extra  profits  to 
cheapening  the  latter’s  production  costs.  Financially,  the  Par¬ 
liament  is  not  supported  by  the  Trust ;  so  to  cover  its  expenses 
it  taxes  the  Trusted  companies,  and  further  levies  export  license 
fees.  Agreements  and  actions  which  violate  its  decrees  are  void ; 
and  it  can  impose  heavy  fines  on,  or  even  bring  about  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  heads  of,  offending  concerns. 

The  Iron  Industry  Union  is  the  best  type  so  far  created  of  the 
compulsory  Trust  which  the  “Plan-Industry”  proposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  for  all  big  branches  of  production.  The  Potash,  Coal,  and 
Coal-Tar  Trusts  are  similarly  constructed  and  administered,  but, 
producing  as  they  do  simple  products,  they  have  simpler  functions. 
To  the  Potash  Trust,  established  by  law  of  April,  1919,  all  potash- 
producing  companies  must  belong.  The  Trust  is  a  limited  liability 
company,  here  differing  from  the  Iron  Industry  Union,  whose 
icembers  remain  financially  independent.  This  difference  is  an 
ooicome  of  Germany’s  expectation  of  sharp  competition  in  potash 
from  the  Alsace  fields.  The  Trust  is  governed  by  a  Potash 
Council,  representing  equally  employers  and  employed  in  pro- 
fcing,  trading,  and  consuming  potash  concerns.  The  Coal  Trust 
Edchskohlenverhand) ,  w'hich  was  formed  by  law  of  March  23rd, 
W19,  controls  the  whole  German  production  and  sale  of  coal, 
coke,  and  briquets  in  eleven  coal  districts,  into  which  Germany 
u  divided.  Each  of  these  districts  has  a  subordinate  Coal  Syndi- 
cite.  The  Trust  is  the  executive  organ.  It  differs  from  the  Iron 
Trust  in  that  it,  not  its  directing  Council,  fixes  prices;  but  the 
Stite  has  the  right,  after  conferring  with  the  Council,  to  over- 
raiethe  Tnist’s  decision.  The  local  Syndicates  take  over  all  coal 
produced  in  their  districts  from  the  mining  companies,  and  sell 
I  for  the  separate  accounts  of  the  companies.  The  Coal  Council 
[iidchskohl curat)  membership  numbers  sixty,  of  whom  eleven 
tepresent  the  State-owned  coal-mines,  fifteen  the  private  mine- 
i^ing  companies,  fifteen  their  employees,  and  the  rest  the  con- 
Bmers— that  is,  the  railways,  shipping  companies,  coal-using 
sdustries,  and  householders.  In  this  representation  of  private 
Knsumers  the  Coal  Council  differs  from  the  Iron  Council,  wherein 
«ly  consuming  manufacturers  are  represented ;  but,  in  fact,  in 
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the  three  All-German  Trusts  so  far  created,  the  consumer  playj 
no  material  rdle.  The  planners  of  the  Trusts  counted  upon  the 
natural  opposition  of  employers  and  employees  as  a  factor  pre 
venting  the  domination  of  the  Councils  by  a  single  interest ;  thig 
it  was  reckoned,  would  prevent  exploitation  of  the  consumers 
which  might  otherwise  take  place  owing  to  their  weak  represent^ 
tion.  A  year’s  experience  of  the  Coal  and  Potash  Councils  and 
a  few  weeks’  of  the  Iron  Council,  have  shown  that  the  consumer 
has  hardly  any  power.  In  all  cases  the  Trading  Employers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  support  the  Producing  Employers’  representatives  when 
these  demand  higher  prices ;  and  the  employees  in  turn  support 
the  employers,  the  quid  pro  quo  demanded  being  an  increase  o{' 
wages.  During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  Coal  Trust,  best  I 
coal  (so-called  Puhr  Nusskolile)  rose  in  price  from  45  to  238 1 
marks  a  ton,  part  of  which  rise,  however,  is  due  to  the  Coal  Tax.j 
and  part  to  the  rise  in  wages  and  material  prices  which  resulted 
from  the  currency  inflation.  The  first  act  of  the  Iron 
Assembly  when  it  met  in  April  wms  to  raise  the  prices  of  bar-iron, 
sheet-iron,  wire,  and  other  products  by  an  average  1,000  marks 
a  ton.  Since  then  prices  have  been  reduced  by  between  6  and 
30  per  cent.,  according  to  kind,  but  only  after  violent  clamour 
from  finishing  manufacturers  and  in  connection  with  the 
general  price-fall  which  has  accompanied  the  last  months’ 
improvement  in  the  mark’s  foreign  exchange.  The  Potash 
Trust  has  done  all  it  could  to  rush  up  prices.  Iinmedi ; 
ately  after  it  first  met  it  raised  prices  50  to  60  per  cent.; 
and  before  the  end  of  1919  prices  were  again  ra!=-’ 
thrice ;  as  result  of  which  the  big  Aschersleben  Company  last 
year  quintupled  its  profits  of  1918,  while  another  company  muhi 
plied  its  profits  ninefold.  Over  this  matter  a  controversy  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  there  is  a  general  demand  that  the  consumer  t" 
better  represented,  or  that  the  Government  should  more  fret! 
exercise  its  right  to  prevent  the  price-raisers  going  unduly  tar. 

The  “Plan-Industry”  so  far  described  is  a  sufficiently  big  ai’ 
complex  organisation.  As  planned  by  Moellendorff,  and  as  it  ni;! 
ultimately  be  carried  out,  it  is  bigger  and  more  complex  still 
It  will  follow,  differing  only  in  that  it  will  embrace  all  Germany, 
the  pre-war  Cartels  and  Syndicates  in  their  tendency  to  (level , 
into  what  are  called  “mixed  concerns”;  that  is,  raw  mateiv 
combines  which  develop  not  only  horizontally,  taking  in  ev- 
more  and  more  companies  of  their  kind,  but  also  vertically,  taku 
in  specialised  concerns  engaged  in  more  advanced  mamifactuiii: 
processes.  A  type  of  this  mixed  concern  is  the  syndicate  win 
imports  and  smelts  its  own  ore ;  controls  concerns  which  tvi? 
out  steel  and  half-finished  materials;  and,  finally,  controls  co: 
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which  turn  these  into  finished  goods.  Moellendorff’s  plan 
provides  for  the  greatest  possible  horizontal  and  vertical  develop¬ 
ment.  It  goes  so  far  that  even  the  existing  vast  Iron  Trust  is 
(jeeigned  only  as  a  specialised  daughter  Trust,  which  ramifies  into 
its  own  still  more  specialised  daughter  and  grand-daughter 
Trusts.  Thus  in  the  complex  diagrams  accompanying  Moellen- 
dorff’s  memorandum,  the  highest,  or  “roof  Trust”  (Dachver- 
jjund),  is  an  All-German  All-Metals  Trust.  This  has  fhree  off- 
jjjQQts_the  now  existing  Iron  Trust,  an  All-Metals  (other  than 
iron)  Trust,  and  a  Finished  Aletal  Foods  Trust.  The  Iron  Trust 
has  two  branches,  one,  as  stated,  for  pig-iron  and  one  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  former  Steel  Syndicate ;  the  Other  Metals  Trust  (so 
far  only  planned)  has  daughter  Trusts  for  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
nickel,  and  the  precious  metals ;  and  the  Finished  Metal  Goods 
Trust  has  daughter  Trusts  for  ships,  locomotives,  motor-cars, 
flving-machines,  machine-tools,  electro-technical  plant,  and  so  on. 
Similarly  would  be  created  first  a  “roof-trust”  for  textiles,  with 
subordinate  separate  Trusts  for  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  so  on.  The 
same  principle — union  in  a  “roof-trust ”  and  differentiation  in 
subordinate  Trusts — would  be  embodied  in  the  organisation  of  all 
other  branches  of  production.  If  carried  out  in  full,  the  “Plan- 
Industry”  means  the  creation  of  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
Trusts,  each  sharply  defined  in  its  functions,  all  controlled  by 
higher  Trusts  with  more  general  spheres,  and  all  ultimately  merg¬ 
ing  in  the  Federal  Economical  Council,  where  their  representa¬ 
tives  would  meet  representatives  of  the  territorial  Social  organisa¬ 
tions  which  constitute  the  other  half  of  Moellendorff’s  scheme. 

The  control  of  home  trade  in  the  products  of  all  these  Trusts 
is  left  to  the  Trusts  themselves  and  to  the  Councils  on  top.  For 
the  control  of  foreign  trade,  how’ever,  is  provided  for  each  Trust 
i  special  organ.  These  are  the  Foreign  Trade  Departments. 
.\lthough  the  Trusts  themselves  so  far  exist  only  for  four 
peat  branches  of  production,  the  Foreign  Trade  Departments 
already  exist  for  all  the  proposed  twenty  Trusts,  and  each  is  ready 
to  be  fitted  into  place  when  its  particular  Trust  comes  into  being. 
The  reason  for  the  existence  of  subordinate  organs  before  the 
higher  organs  are  created  is  that  the  regulation  of  Germany’s 
foreign  trade  would  not  brook  delay.  The  Foreign  Trade  Depart¬ 
ments  were  created  mainly  to  check  the  export  abuses  which  I 
described  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  March.  Main  abuses 
we:  (1)  selling  goods  to  foreigners  at  absurdly  low  prices,  a 
result  of  the  low  Reichsmark  exchange,  a  system  which  involved 
serious  national  loss  ;  (2)  selling  goods  to  foreigners  and  having  the 
proceeds  booked  to  account  in  a  foreign  bank,  which  was  an 
obvious  way  of  circumventing  the  law  against  export  of  capital ;  (3) 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  P 
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selling  to  foreigners  goods  of  which  there  was  serious  shortage  at 
home — the  temptation  to  do  this  was  strong,  because,  in  1919  the 
difference  betw  een  German  and  foreign  prices  was  so  great  that  an 
exporter  could  easily  demand  from  foreigners  double  the  home 
price  without  risking  being  under-bid  by  foreign  competitors 
During  the  war  these  exjwrt  questions  were  regulated  by  mainly 
bureaucratic  Foreign  Trade  Departments  {Aussenliaiidelsstellen)- 
and  last  October  fourteen,  one  for  each  important  ex^xirt  branch' 
existed.  In  December  last  the  Departments  were  reformed  on 
the  Moellendorffian  principle  of  t elf-government  by  the  interests 
concerned ;  and  new  Departments  were  created  for  certain 
branches.  Eepresentation  in  the  Committee  which  governs  each 
Department  is  similar  to  representation  in  the  Councils  govern¬ 
ing  the  branch  Trusts.  In  each  only  the  immediate  interests, 
not  the  general  public,  are  represented,  and  in  each  interest  the 
delegates  from  Capital  and  Labour  are  equal  in  number.  The 
ultimate  number  of  Foreign  Trade  Departments  is  not  yet  known; 
but  there  will  be  at  least  one  for  every  “  roof-trust  ”  ;  and  probably, 
if  the  whole  Plan-Industry  is  carried  out  in  full  detail,  there  will 
be  one  also  for  every  differentiated  subordinate  trust. 

The  organisations  so  far  described  exhaust  the  whole  purely; 
industrial  and  commercial  side  of  Plan-Industry  so  far  realised  orj 
planned.  The  parallel  Social  side  has  now  to  be  described.  This,! 
too,  is  only  partially  created.  It  is  based  ultimately  on  small  local 
organisations  representing  employers  and  employed ;  and  it  is 
organised  upwards  in  increasing  territorial  units  until  it  embraces 
the  whole  Eepublic.  The  employers’  smallest  local  organisations 
exist  so  far  only  unofficially — all  over  Germany  are  local  em¬ 
ployers’  assoeiations.  The  workmen’s  smallest  local  organisations 
are  the  Factory  Councils,  created  by  the  law  of  last  February. 
This  law  enacts  that  every  industrial  undertaking  employing  more i 
than  twenty  workmen  shall  have  a  workmen’s  council  (Arheiter-l 
rat),  which  is  to  reiiresent  the  employees’  interests,  and  to  work; 
with  the  employer  in  the  general  interest  of  jirodiiction.  The! 
councils  are  given  considerable  powers,  including  the  power  toi 
look  into  accounts ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  dictate  policy  t ; 
the  employers  ;  and  it  is  to  the  employers  that  the  execution  of  a! 
measures  decided  on  jointly  by  employers  and  employees  are  left. 
The  factory  councils  and  the  associations  of  employers  will  ek.  | 
delegates  to  a  higher  joint  body,  a  County  (Bezirk)  Econoiiik"'| 
Council,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Tk  j 
function  of  the  County  Economical  Council  is  to  dt  ^ 
with  the  general  social  aspects  of  industry,  but  not  wit- 
particular  branches  of  industry ;  it  will  enquire  into  and  n  piilat  j 
labour  supply,  industrial  housing  and  health,  and  it  v.i 
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have  the  right  to  suggest  Labour-Social  reforms  to  the  Federal 
Economical  Council.  Like  the  Trust  councils  and  the  committees 
irliicb  govern  the  Foreign  Trade  Departments,  the  County  Coun¬ 
cils  are  pledged  to  work  in  the  general  national  interest,  and  not 
merely  to  favour  capital  or  labour  or  both.  Above  the  County 
Councils  are  to  be  two  bodies,  which  do  not  yet  officially  exist,  a 
Federal  Chamber  of  Employers,  representing  Capital  all  over 
Germany,  and  a  Federal  Chamber  of  Employed ;  and  these  two 
chambers  will  ultimately  join  in  the  Federal  Economical  Council ; 
and  there  meet  the  parallel  organisation  of  interlinked  Trusts. 
With  this  doubly  organised  into  a  Social  and  into  a  purely 
Technical  and  Commercial  system,  the  “Plan-Industry”  is 
complete. 

Complete,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  original  Moellendorff  scheme 
goes.  In  practice,  however,  when  the  time  came  last  spring  to 
plan  the  supreme  organ,  the  Federal  Economical  Council,  the 
scheme  had  to  expand,  because  other  economical  branches  than  the 
industrial  in  the  narrow  sense  were  brought  it.  First  is  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  organisation  of  agriculture  into  syndicates  has  long 
been  planned ,  for  reasons  which  in  general  resemble  the  reasons 
behind  the  trusting  of  industry.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  industrial  trusts  is  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
goods  for  the  home  market.  Although  Germany  is  exj^rting,  and 
bas  to  export  in  order  to  pay  for  foreign  food  and  materials,  there 
is  hardly  a  single  product  of  raw  material  or  finishing  mamifac- 
tures  of  which  she  has  herself  a  sufficient  supply.  She  does  not 
export  foodstuffs,  but  she  is  short  of  them.  In  a  great  measure, 
this  is  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  sell  at  the  State- 
fixed  maximum  prices  ;  food  is  withheld  and  is  surreptitiously  sold 
at  much  higher  prices ;  maximum-priced  breadstuffs  are  used  as 
fodder  for  such  kinds  of  stock  as  are  free  from  price  regulation, 
the  farmer  so  getting  the  full  value ;  and  finally,  farmers  tend  to 
cease  raising  maximum-priced  crops ;  and  divert  their  land  to  food¬ 
stuffs  which  can  be  sold  free — a  result  of  the  freeing  of  oats  in  1910 
was  that  much  wheat  and  rye  land  was  diverted  to  oats,  so  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  put  back  oats  under  State  control.  The 
Government  lately  devised  the  plan  to  extend  the  Trust  system 
to  agriculture,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  compelling  the  farmers  and 
farming  landed  proprietors  to  join  local  syndicates.  The  syn¬ 
dicates  would  have  certain  powers  to  control  production,  but  their 
mam  function  would  be  to  ensure  delivery  from  each  syndicated 
area  of  fixed  quotas  of  the  State-regulated  foodstuffs,  all  members 
of  the  syndicates  being  made  individually  and  jointly  responsible. 
This  plan  would  have  involved  representative  farm  syndicate  coun¬ 
cils,  analogous  to  the  councils  set  over  the  coal,  potash,  iron,  and 
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coal-tar  trusts.  The  syndicates  have  not  yet  been  created.  But  i 
two  months  ago  the  Government  produced  a  Bill  creating  a  Council 
system  for  agriculture.  All  over  th6  country  are  to  be  created 
local  chambers  of  agriculture  {LandwirtscMftskammer),  more  or 
less  designed  on  Moellendorff’s  lines,  with  separate  representation 
for  the  large  estates,  the  small  estates,  and  the  farm  labourerg 
Each  of  the  federated  States  will  have  a  central  association  of  its 
agricultural  chambers ;  and  these  associations  will  elect  members 
to  a  federal  chamber  for  the  whole  Eepublic,  which  will  sit  in 
Berlin.  No  State  is  to  have  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total 
membership.  Members  must  have  been  engaged  in  farming 
at  least  three  years  continuously.  ,The  function  of  the  central 
chamber  is  to  advise  the  Government  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  farming  interest.  The  second  matter  is  communications. 
Here  conditions  are  different.  Kailways,  the  most  important 
communications,  were  all  along  in  State  hands;  and  since  thelst 
April  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  as  Labour  has  been  given  a  half  share  in  the  directorate  of 
the  private  industrial  Trusts  it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  it 
from  a  share  in  the  railway  management  merely  on  the  ground 
that  railway  employees  are  officials;  and  so  the  railway  manage¬ 
ment  is  also  to  be  organised  on  the  lines  of  “  Plan-Industry.”  In 
April,  the  Government  announced  that  a  new  railway  authority 
would  be  created,  consisting  of  a  chief  committee  for  direction  of 
general  policy,  in  which  will  sit  delegates  from  the  Government, 
from  the  Trades  Unions,  and  from  the  leading  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  commercial  organisations ;  of  a  smaller  committee  which 
will  transact  current  business  ;  and  of  a  committee  of  experts 
which  will  prepare  technical  questions  for  consideration  by  the 
chief  committee.  The  new  railway  authority  will  control  five 
matters  :  organisation  of  railway  workshops,  traffic,  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  central  railway  administration,  finances  and  train¬ 
ing  of  employees.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  cases  that 
the  ‘  ‘  Plan-Industry  ’  ’  principles  insist  on  pushing  themselves  far 
beyond  the  originally  proposed  limits ;  and,  in  fact,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Federal  Economical  Council  show^s  that  the 
Trust  system,  with  its  self-government  and  collaboration  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  must  ultimately  be  enforced  on  banking, 
insurance  and  every  other  form  of  economic  activity.  From  this 
the  planners  shrank.  The  Socialisation  Commission  rejected 
emphatically  the  notion  of  nationalising  or  trusting  the  banks. 
But  the  Federal  Economical  Council  had  inevitably  to  take  these 
in ;  it  w^as  impossible  for  it  to  rule  the  great  branches  of 
production  wdiile  ignoring  the  banks ;  and  so  the  council  became 
authority-  also  over  banking  and  insurance ;  and  in  this  sense  has 
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}  considerably  greater  scope  than  has  the  sum  of  under-structures 
80  far  created  or  planned. 

Around  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  Economical  Coun¬ 
cil  angry  controversy  rages.  The  admittedly  necessary  function  is 
Jo  regulate  by  a  special  organ  the  myriad  financial  and  business  in¬ 
terests  which  in  most  countries  are  highly  inefficiently  regulated 
bv  political  Parliaments  elected  primarily  for  quite  different  aims. 
Bismarck — not  to  mention  many  theoretical  constitutional  re¬ 
formers — saw  the  evil  results  of  this  confusion  of  functions ;  and 
planned  to  cure  them  by  establishing  a  Council  of  Economy 
separate  from  the  Reichstag.  The  new  Economical  Council  is 
a  representation  of  special  interests  and  expert  knowledge, 
which  controls  business  entirely  independently  of  politics.  Left 
extremists  claimed  that  the  different  interests  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them. 
The  Government  insisted  that  they  should  be  represented  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  national  importance.  Right  extremists,  accepting 
this  view,  claimed  that  the  Council,  since  it  was  an  expert  body 
elected  ad  hoc,  should  have  final  authority  in  all  business  matters, 
and  should  not  be  liable  to  be  overruled  by  the  Reichstag.  The 
intent  here  was  to  turn  the  Council  into  a  second  Parliament,  a 
class  Parliament  which  would  realise  the  Conservative  plan  of 
1918  for  reforming  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  establishing  separate 
representation  for  the  different  occupations.  By  such  an  Econo¬ 
mical  Council,  armed  as  it  would  be  with  final  financial  powers  in 
many  matters,  the  democratic  Reichstag  would  have  been  shelved. 
The  Government,  therefore,  adhered  to  its  original  plan,  which 
was  that  while  the  Council  should  represent  the  interests,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them,  it  should  have 
only  advisory  pow'ers ;  and  this  is  the  nature  of  the  Council  which 
is  sitting  now. 

The  Federal  Economical  Council  sits  at  Berlin.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  numbers  326  (the  first  Government  Bill  proposed  2(X)), 
who  are  organised  in  separate  groups  representing  separate 
interests,  industrial,  commercial  and  financial.  Agriculture  and 
industry,  as  the  tw’o  greatest  interests,  have  each  68  members. 
Thirty-four  members  are  elected  by  communications ;  thirty- 
six  by  handwork  ;  thirty  by  consumers  of  all  kinds ;  and  sixteen  by 
the  liberal  professions  and  the  officials.  In  all  these  groups  the 
Gemeinschaft  principle  is  follow^ed  by  dividing  the  seats  equally 
between  employers  and  employed.  Tw'elve  delegates  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Reichsrnt  to  represent  the  particular  business 
interests  of  different  provinces ;  and  the  central  Government  has 
nominated  twelve  from  among  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  world.  The  manner 
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of  election  of  each  group  is  enacted  in  the  Council  law 
I  omit  it  owing  to  its  great  length  and  minuteness;  but 
in  general,  it  recognises  existing  official  and  private  organ! 
sations  of  the  different  interests,  including  the  Trades  Unions 
and  it  fits  more  or  less  closely  to  the  understructure  of  the 
“Plan-Industry”  which  I  have  described.  In  all  respects,  except 
that  it  has  only  advisory  powers,  the  Council  is  a  Parliament.  Itg 
members  have  the  immunity  privileges  of  Reichstag  members  and 
cannot  be  puni.shed  for  their  utterances ;  it  sits  in  public ;  and  it 
has  certain  rights  as  against  the  {X)litical  Government.  The  poli- 
tical  Government  (members  of  which  have  a  right  to  address  the 
Council)  must  not  submit  to  the  Reichstag  any  Bill  affecting  in- 
dustrial,  commercial,  financial  and  social  matters  in  the  Council’s 
competence  until  the  Bill  has  first  been  considered  by  the  Council; 
the  Council  has  the  right  to  draft  its  own  Bills  concerning  these 
matters,  and  to  require  their  submission  to  the  Reichstag;  and  it 
appoints  a  committee  of  its  owm,  which  is  a  sort  of  Cabinet 
which  the  political  ministers  must  advise  with  before  issuing 
ordinances  affecting  the  execution  of  law's  already  in  force.  That 
out  of  these  rights  a  well-constituted  and  capably-led  Council  may 
extract  greater  than  merely  advisory  powers  is  foreseen  by  critics 
of  the  scheme.  In  a  Germany  without  army,  fleet,  foreign  policy, 
colonies  and  race  questions,  business  matters  w'ill  easily  dominate 
all  others ;  and  it  is  the  Council  which  has  first  say  in  these 
matters.  It  is  very  doubtful  w'hether  the  Reichstag  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  overruling  it  by  forcing  through  Bills  which  the 
Council  has  condemned  or  condemning  Bills  which  it  has  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  argument  w'ill  alw'ays  be  valid  that  the  Council  has 
given  an  expert  opinion  on  matters  which  it  was  specially  elected 
to  decide ;  and  that  the  Reichstag  is  a  club  of  meddlesome  ignor¬ 
amuses,  elected  because  they  are  Protestants  or  Catholics,  because  j 
they  want  the  Monarchy  back,  or  do  not  want  it — questions  ex¬ 
pertness  in  w'hich  is  no  qualification  for  deciding  whether  the  Iron 
Trust  has  put  prices  too  high,  or  whether  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  be  allow'ed  to  restore  dealing  for  future  settlement.  The 
merits  of  the  differentiation  of  functions,  in  short,  are  plain;  but 
the  risk  of  a  rival  Parliament,  of  a  State  within  the  State,  is 
equally  great. 

The  Federal  Economical  Council  is  the  summit  of  the  “Plan- 
Industry  ”  scheme.  It  has  been  completed  before  many  of  the  jj 
subordinate  limbs.  Whether  the  missing  limbs,  in  particular  the  ^ 
estimated  seventeen  missing  All-German  Trusts  planned  by  Mod-  j 
lendorff,  will  come  into  existence  is  still  in  doubt.  The  scheme  is 
not  popular.  The  Conservatives  dislike  it,  though  they  prefer  it  to  j 
the  detested  Zwangswirtschaft,  which  it  was  designed  to  replace;  j 
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and  many  business  men  still  hanker  after  the  old  industrial  free¬ 
dom,  or,  if  they  must  have  Trusts,  prefer  free  Trusts  to  the 
present  compulsory  Trusts— the  former  Finance  Minister  Gothein, 
Lho  is  a  good  authority,  holds  that  purely  American  Trusts,  at 
least  in  iron,  are  what  Germany  needs.  The  moderate  Socialists 
irho  launched  the  scheme — Herr  Wissell  is  a  Socialist — them¬ 
selves  regard  it  without  love ;  they  followed  Wissell  and  Moellen- 
dorffonly  because  it  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  nationalisation  would  terribly  fail.  And,  naturally,  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Communists,  whose  passion  is  full  steam  ahead  re¬ 
gardless  of  consequences,  regard  it  as  a  make-believe  and  an 
obstacle.  The  whole  scheme  is  nevertheless  a  striking  instance 
of  the  old,  unquenchable  German  passion  for  logically  complete 
and  symmetrical  organisations ;  and,  as  an  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  plan  of  industrial  organisation 
launched  elsewhere  in  Europe  in  recent  times. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 


FRENCH  POLITICS  AND  THE  PERIL  TO 
THE  ENTENTE. 


Any  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  six  months’  Session  of  the 
new  French  Parliament  must  include  a  study  of  Franco-British 
relations,  which  reached  a  crisis  over  the  Russo-Polish  question 
and  Wrangel’s  recognition.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Entente  is 
not  so  solid  as  it  was.  Whose  is  the  fault?  Or  is  it  the  fault  of 
circumstances?  IMy  own  view  is  that  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  circumstances  :  that  the  Bloc  National,  the  French  politicians 
and  the  French  Press,  are  largely  to  blame.  The  French  direct 
challenge  to  British  political  supremacy  in  Europe  comes,  how- 
ever,  inevitably  out  of  long-gathering  storm-clouds. 

The  truth  is  that  we  two  Channel  peoples  do  not  understand 
each  other  and  our  political  leaders  do  not  always  take  broad 
views  :  they  are  often  narrowly  nationalist,  considering  only  their 
individual  country’s  interests,  and  forgetting  that  there  are  larger 
common  interests  which,  if  overlooked,  w’ill  render  the  partial 
policies,  which  concern  themselves  too  closely  with  the  exclusive 
British  view’point  or  the  selfish  French  viewpoint,  entirely 
nugatory.  We  must  start  with  the  axiom  that  the  French  and 
British  have  need  of  each  other  ;  that  the  w'heels  of  the  world  will 
not  go  smoothly  round  if  each  nation  is  pulling  a  separate  lever. 
Although  it  is  better  to  be  frank  about  the  peril  to  the  Entente, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  frankness  is  the  frankness  of 
friends.  To  help  to  smash  the  good  relations  which  have  existed 
for  so  long  would  be  a  crime  ;  but  if  w^e  preserve  silence  about  the 
present  tendencies  towards  complete  estrangement  we  commit 
that  crime.  Better  to  thrash  out  publicly  the  trouble  that  the  six 
months  have  intensified.  Too  often  do  we  cover  up  all  our 
differences  under  glib  assertions  of  our  diplomatic  accord.  Had 
there  really  been  diplomatic  accord  there  w’ould  not  have  been 
such  interminable  discussions,  in  which  we  hardly  seem  to  j 
advance,  about  every  problem  as  it  arose  :  wx  should  long  ere  this 
have  enjoyed  effective  peace  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  our  relations 
since  the  armistice  with  Germany  has  been  a  tug-of-w’ar.  While 
IM.  Clemenceau  was  in  power,  however,  w'e  did  manage  to  adjust 
our  respective  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason— whether 
it  was  that  the  wmr  was  still  vividly  close  to  us  or  whether  it  was 
that  M.  Clemenceau  was  really  more  accommodating  (although 
the  British  and  Americans  flatly  refused  to  agree  to  many  French 
proposals)  does  not  much  matter.  M.  Clemenceau’s  enemies  of 
course — and  he  has  plenty  of  enemies  now  that  he  is  out  of  power, 
enemies  who  were  obsequious  when  he  was  a  demi-god,  enthroned 
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the  rue  Saint-Dominique — denounce  him  as  Vhomme  de 
Ungleterre.  They  represent  him  as  almost  culpably  friendly 
towards  England.  It  has  apparently  become  an  offence  in  their 
eyes  to  be  friendly  towards  England  :  implying  treachery  towards 
France. 

Xow  the  mischief  that  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  Entente 
difficult  has  developed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Millerand 
jlinistry.  This  does  not  mean  that  another  Ministry  would  have 
done  better,  given  the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament  and  the  turn 
of  events  which  disappoints  French  hopes.  Necessarily,  while 
JI,  Clemenceau  was  regarded  as  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister, 
nobody  uttered  the  reproaches  against  him — and  against  England 
-which  are  now  uttered.  It  could  only  be  after  his  fall  that  the 
more  violent  criticism  could  make  itself  heard.  His  mere  presence 
in  power  kept  his  adversaries  in  awe  of  him.  There  was  also  a 
genuine  respect  for  him  as  the  “  man  who  had  won  the  war.” 
The  phrase  had  been  repeated  too  often  for  anybody  to  dare  to 
assail  the  old  statesman.  He  fell  suddenly,  strangely,  having  had 
every  hope  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic.  One  of  those 
^accountable  revulsions  of  feeling,  those  waves  of  reaction  against 
the  prestige  of  any  person  who  has  been  over-idolised,  which  are 
inevitable  some  time  or  other,  but  which  always  surprise  us  when 
they  arrive,  swept  him  out  of  power  and  out  of  politics.  The 
Merand  Ministry  in  January  last  took  up  the  succession.  The 
flaws  of  the  Treaty  began  to  appear.  The  whole  of  France  began 
to  discover  the  feet  of  clay.  Nothing  but  the  feet  of  clay  presently 
were  seen.  They  filled  the  entire  picture.  To-day  there  is  talk  of 
the  re-entry  of  M.  Clemenceau  into  the  Senate,  but  it  is  as  certain 
as  such  things  can  be  that  he  can  never  again  play  a  great  rdle. 
There  is  no  gratitude  in  politics,  and  even  generosity  is  denied  to  a 
politician  who  has  been  over-praised. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  all  the  disappointments  that  France 
has  suffered,  and  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Treaty,  are  laid  upon 
the  back  of  M.  Clemenceau.  Why  did  he  consent  to  such  a  course 
rather  than  to  another  ?  The  answer  always  comes  :  Because  he 
was  handicapped  by  his  friendship  with  England.  England  is 
even  supposed  to  be  in  some  mysterious  wuy  responsible  for  his 
old  age.  When  it  is  observed  that  England  is  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  more  quickly  than  France,  and  that  England 
was  wise  enough  to  take  tangible  German  possessions  instead  of 
nebulous  indemnities  (she  put  in  her  claim  for  the  nebulous  indem¬ 
nities  as  w^ell,  but  she  had  first,  wuth  practical  sense,  made  sure  of 
^ps  and  colonies),  then  you  have  all  the  elements  of  a  desperate 
misunderstanding  with  Great  Britain.  The  French  are  outspoken, 
md  thus  there  began  to  spring  up  this  deplorable  anti-British  sen- 
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timent  which  we  must  all  endeavour  to  remove  at  once.  There  is 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  anti-French  sentiment  in  England  or 
if  there  is  it  is  quite  insignificant.  But  of  the  sense  of  grievance 
that  France  has  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  politicians — the  evil  has  spread  to 
the  whole  people.  To-day  there  are  many  accusations  against 
British  diplomacy  and  British  action  which  are  accepted  as  well, 
founded  by  the  man  in  the  cafe.  The  man  in  the  cafe  thinks  that 
England  has  been  a  bit  too  business-like  for  a  France  which  was 
altogether  idealistic.  The  Paris  journals,  which  become  more  and 
more  unpleasant  in  tone,  and  the  frequent  suggestions  of  Deputies 
and  Senators,  finished  by  convincing  practically  the  whole  public 
that  in  some  way  w’e  have  been  disloyal.  Indeed,  the  Session 
came  to  an  end  in  a  veritable  storm  of  w^arnings  to  us.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  my  mind  wdiether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
supposed  to  have  tricked  or  bullied  or  blackmailed  M. 
Millerand  into  accepting  the  coal  and  credits  protocol,  as 
he  had  certainly  cajoled  M.  Clemenceau  into  accepting  an 
unfair  Treaty — which,  however,  nobody  will  hear  of  re¬ 
vising — but  in  any  event  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  some  disagreeable  advantage  of  the 
present  Premier.  That  the  French  Premier  was  forgiven  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  taken  advantage  of  was  because  the  blame  1 
belonged  to  the  British  rather  than  to  him.  Novv  this  is  non¬ 
sensical,  as  well  as  unfortunate.  M.  Millerand  is  big  enough  to  | 
take  care  of  himself,  and  of  French  interests,  and  all  who  know 
M.  Clemenceau  ought  to  be  highly  amused  at  the  idea  of  his 
feebleness  in  negotiations.  The  truth  is  that  France  uneasily 
feels  that  she  may  have  put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse :  that 
big  rejiarations  may  not  materialise,  that  the  League  of  Nations 
certainly  will  not  give  her  any  securities  as  it  is  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  ;  and  all  sorts  of  illusions  which  w'e  all  cherished  are 
falling  awmy  from  the  French,  who  feel  a  kind  of  dismay  at  the 
innumerable  difficulties.  It  is  with  the  most  passionate  love  for 
the  French  that  I  declare  that  for  the  sake  of  France,  for  the 
sake  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  world  in  general,  the  drift 
aw'ay  from  each  other  must  be  made  to  cease.  We  can  only  get 
back  to  where  we  were,  even  six  or  seven  months  ago,  by  dropping 
these  mutual  recriminations,  these  incessant  and  foolish  re¬ 
proaches,  and  by  seeking  earnestly  a  popular  Entente.  If  it  is 
not  an  Entente  Cordiale  it  is  nothing. 

Our  interests  do  indeed  differ ;  we  have  a  fundamental  diffe¬ 
rence  of  outlook ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  supreme  common 
interest  which  must  keep  us  united.  We  must  draw'  up  self- 
denying  ordinances.  The  Press  in  particular  must  stop  its  pm- 
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pricking.  The  politicians  must  no  longer  play  with  foreign  affairs 
in  their  desire  to  down  an  opponent.  The  Alliance  is  too  precious, 
too  sacred,  to  be  jeopardised  in  petty  intrigues.  What  is  more, 
Ministers  must  try  to  agree  on  a  joint  programme.  On  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  thing  that  the  brooding 
quarrel  came  to  a  head.  If  there  is  not,  however,  a  change  of 
tactics,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Entente  is  going  right  to  ship¬ 
wreck.  It  survived  the  trying  times  of  war  :  it  will  not,  if  we  all 
-British  as  well  as  French — do  not  realise  that  w’e  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  silent  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  our  friendship, 
survive  the  testing-time  of  peace. 

Now  whether  there  was  any  justification  for  the  feeling  that 
France  had  in  some  w’ay  surrendered  some  measure  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence  to  England,  or  whether  this  jealous  thought  was  only 
a  figment  of  the  fancy,  certain  it  is  that  M.  Millerand,  from  the 
inception  of  his  Ministerial  career,  wms  pre-occupied,  not  to  say 
obsessed,  with  the  idea  of  asserting  himself,  of  asserting  French 
liberty  to  act  alone.  Although  he  w'as  in  some  sense  a  nominee 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  although  the  Bloc  National  which  succeeded 
so  overwhelmingly  at  the  polls  was  an  emanation  of  the 
Clemenceau  regime,  yet  quite  early  in  this  Session  there  mani¬ 
fested  itself  a  determination  to  throw  off  all  yokes,  especially  the 
British  yoke.  We  must  reckon  wdth  that  perhaps  natural  re¬ 
action  against  the  Alliance.  Although  I  think  M.  Millerand 
wrong  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  desire 
to  show  that  he  was  free.  I  have  always  regarded  our  conceptions 
of  liberty  as  entirely  unphilosophic.  Liberty  is  at  best  relative  ; 
not  only  is  there  no  such  thing  as  absolute  liberty,  but  every  con¬ 
tract,  every  engagement,  every  relationship  of  every  kind,  implies 
the  negation  of  liberty.  Were  the  League  of  Nations  ever  to 
become  a  reality,  every  nation  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  those 
sovereign  rights  which  it  now  pretends  to  enjoy.  If  there  is  an 
Entente  between  France  and  England,  both  France  and  England 
must  necessarily  consent  to  have  their  freedom  curtailed  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  each  other’s  interests  and  opinions.  An  Entente, 
lie  every  other  bargain,  has  its  disadvantages.  Wisdom  consists 
in  striking  nicely  the  balance  between  the  independence  which 
means  isolation  and  the  dependence,  the  alternating  subjections, 
ffhich  are  involved  even  in  the  vaguest  friendship.  M.  Millerand 
at  any  rate  thought  it  proper  to  put  down  his  foot  and  assert  that 
in  certain  eventualities  he  w’ould  act  without  the  Allies.  This  was 
a  formal  intimation  that  the  diplomatic  unity  of  front  no  longer 
«isted.  France  recovered,  as  she  had  a  right  to  recover,  her 
personal  initiative.  The  Premier  was  refening  to  the  possible 
necessity  of  occupying  more  German  territory  by  way  of  punish- 
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ment  for  certain  flagrant  German  breaches  of  the  Treaty,  Englanj 
had  already  shown  her  disinclination  for  extreme  measures 

The  phrase,  “With  or  without  the  Allies’’  passed  without 
attracting  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  in  sober  truth  it  ia  the 
most  significant  phrase  employed  since  the  armistice.  It  meant 
that  France  recognised  that,  the  frightful  pressure  of  war  being 
removed,  the  Entente  itself  might  serve  to  check  the  execution 
of  a  policy  that,  for  her  part,  France  considered  essential  for  her 
safety.  That  is  a  perfectly  proper  standpoint,  but  it  is  idle  to 
assert  that  the  Entente  thereafter  existed  exactly  as  before.  Later 
on  M.  Millerand  actually  believed  it  necessary  to  make  good  these 
words.  He  translated  them  into  action,  and  without  the  Allies 
caused  Frankfort  to  be  occupied.  England  had  no  responsibilitv 
for  this  advance.  There  was  a  genuine  difference  of  opinion.  It 
may  be  regretted  that  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  the  British 
Premier  considered  it  his  duty  to  express  his  disagreement  in 
rather  more  emphatic  terms  than  were  consistent  with  entire 
friendliness.  My  only  object  in  recalling  this  incident,  however, 
is  that  it  does  demonstrate  in  the  plainest  possible  way  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  full  French  independence  with  a  Franco- 
British  alliance. 

It  is  a  dilemma  w’hich  may  be  observed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  past  Session.  Never  has  the  French 
Premier  seemed  quite  able  to  make  up  his  mind  which  way  he 
wanted  it.  Over  and  over  again,  however,  he  has  surrendered  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  alw’ays  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  the 
Bloc  National,  which  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  wnuld  indignantly  protest.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  surrenders  of  one’s  particularist 
opinions  are  of  the  very  essence  of  an  Entente  of  this  character. 
France  quite  sincerely  feels  that  she  has  on  occasion  been  domi¬ 
nated  by  Great  Britain  in  her  foreign  policy.  She  has  reseated 
it.  The  legend  began  to  grow  that  her  foreign  policy  was,  to  some 
extent  at  lea.st,  dictated  to  her.  During  the  final  sittings  of  Senate 
and  Chamber  it  was  roundly  stated  that  a  British  policy  was  being 
imposed  upon  an  unwilling  ally,  and  that  no  longer  could  Fraife 
submit  to  such  subjugation. 

The  utmost  sympathy  and  respect  can  be  given  to  those 
Members  of  Parliament  who  experience  this  revolt  of  their 
national  conscience.  I  do  not  propose  again  to  examine  whether 
the  coal  and  credits  aiTangement  is  good  or  bad.  M.  Alillerand 
himself  considers  it  good  and  can  hardly  feel  grateful  to  those 
supporters  wdio  represent  him  as  accepting  something  which  he 
felt  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted,  under  the  unfair  pressure  of  a 
friendly  Power,  But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  protocol 
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is  bad,  assuming  that  M.  Millerand  thought  it  bad,  assuming  that 
jnlv  by  making  concessions  to  British  opinion  in  respect  of  credits 
could  France  get  her  coal,  and  only  by  admitting  the  principle  of 
world  prices  could  she  obtain  British  support  for  the  military 
janctions  which  to  her  are  so  important,  even  assuming  all  this, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  infringement  of  friendship  or  any 
violation  of  the  Fjntente,  as  was  so  freely  suggested.  Our  French 
friends  surely  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  Entente  if  they  suppose 
that  it  places  Mr,  Lloyd  George  under  the  obligation  to  accept 
every  contention  of  the  French  Premier.  It  means  this  no  more 
than  it  means  that  iM.  Millerand  is  obliged  to  accept  every  con¬ 
tention  of  the  British  Premier.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  neither 
party  should  by  subtle  wiles  or  by  violent  action  endeavour  to  up¬ 
set  Entente  diplomacy  reluctantly  accepted  or  even  separate  nego¬ 
tiations  tacitly  agreed  upon. 

The  French  are  somewhat  too  sensitive  to  the  suggestion  that 
their  independence  is  as.sailed  partly  because  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  It  is  true  that  England  is  better  off 
in  many  ways;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  is  assumed 
by  the  French  too  often,  that  this  is  due  to  some  clever  jockeying 
of  France  out  of  her  rights.  France  has  suffered  so  terribly  that 
the  fear  of  playing  second  fiddle  in  the  Alliance  is  ever-present 
to  her.  It  is  a  notion  that  is  doing  much  harm.  Not  only  does 
it  make  her  suspicious  and  irritable ;  it  induces  her  to  take  a 
"strong”  course  to  prove  her  independence  and  strength,  when 
otherwise  she  would  have  taken  a  sensible  course. 

The  grievances  against  England  have  all  been  enumerated  this 
Session.  Sometimes  they  have  been  evoked  for  somewhat  personal 
reasons.  This  w’as  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  Mossoul  and 
Mesopotamia.  There  was  at  one  moment  a  chance  for  M.  Briand 
-always  awaiting  the  propitious  moment — to  become  Prime 
Minister  again.  There  was  raked  up  in  the  Matin  the  story  of 
his  astuteness  in  obtaining  great  advantages  for  France  in  Asia 
Minor.  Of  course,  w’hile  it  w^as  intended  to  show  how  clever 
M.  Briand  had  been,  it  was  also  intended  to  put  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  Clemenceau  Ministry.  For  the  relinquishing  of 
•Mossoul  to  the  British  was  attributed  to  the  diplomatic  incompe¬ 
tence  of  M.  Clemenceau.  It  was  all  very  w'ell  for  M.  Tardieu  to 
argue  that  M.  Briand  had  made  Mossoul  useless  by  agreeing  that 
the  oil  wells  should  belong  to  the  British  company  to  whom  they 
were  conceded  before  the  w’ar.  The  point  that  struck  home  was 
the  point  that  there  had  been  no  one  to  stand  up  to  Britain — 
that  France  had  been  let  down.  We  all  like  to  abuse  ourselves 
and  our  country — the  British  are  incorrigible  critics  of  their  own 
muddle-headedness,  though  the  criticism  is  not  at  all  justified  in 
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the  sphere  of  foreign  politics — but  the  French,  in  striking  them 
selves  so  heavily  through  their  Ministers,  provoke  their  own  anger 
against  us.  M.  Barthou  it  was  who  coined  the  expression 
“  Mossoulisme.”  “  Mossoulisme  ”  means  the  act  of  giving  awav 
one’s  birthright  for  not  even  a  mess  of  pottage.  “  Mossoulisme" 
is  one  of  those  words  that  stick  and  that  sum  up  a  w’hole  govern¬ 
mental  policy.  There  was  even  an  audacious  invention  of  a 
comment  by  M.  Clemenceau  when  he  realised  what  had  hap. 
pened  :  “  If  I  had  only  known  .  .  .  .” 

M.  Barthou  as  a  jwssible  successor  of  M.  Millerand,  when  the 
present  Premier  one  day  succumbs  to  the  repeated  cry  of 
“  Mossoulisme  ” — for  “  Mossoulisme  ”  in  spite  of  Frankfort  and 
Wrangel  is  reproached  against  him — may  be  described  as 
rather  more  conservative  than  M.  Millerand.  In  theory,  of  course, 
M.  Millerand  belongs  to  the  Left,  but  many  things  have  happened 
since  his  Socialist  days.  He  became  a  successful  arocat,  and  like 
most  men  in  middle-age  gravitated  more  and  more  to  the  Eight. 
But  M.  Barthou  would  be  still  less  of  a  reformer,  though  he  is 
certainly  young  and  energetic — one  might  almost  say  lively.  He 
is  an  orator  of  parts  :  there  are  those  w'ho  rate  him  very  high  as 
a  speaker,  though  he  indulges  a  little  too  much  in  facile  patriotic 
flourishes.  Ambitious,  he  is  certainly  to  be  counted  upon  as  an  I 
eventual  Premier— perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Par¬ 
liament.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  w’as  during  this  Session 
carried  rather  too  far  :  his  denunciation  of  the  peace  negotiations 
became  definitely  an  attack  on  England,  and  everybody  felt 
embarrassed,  and  might  be  again  embarrassed  if  he  were  to  be 
put  seriously  forward.  One  speech  of  that  kind,  which  is  not 
easily  forgotten,  though  it  should  be  said  that  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  commit  this  indiscretion,  is  sufficient  to  spoil  his  pro¬ 
spects.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Foreign  Commission,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  non-Ministerial  posts,  and 
generally  speaking  he  has  been  a  judicious  critic.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  he  overshot  the  mark  he  considerably  aided  the 
anti-English  movement,  which  had  not  then  come  into  the  open. 

M.  Briand  himself  is  a  much  shrewder  critic.  He  is  not  likely 
ever  to  make  a  mistake  through  impulsiveness.  He  cautiously 
bides  his  hour,  and  when  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  scoring 
a  good  point  he  scores  it.  He  is  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  House 
as  it  stands,  though  he  is  the  opportunist  par  excellence.  I  do  not 
think  that  as  Prime  Minister  he  has  ever  been  overthrown.  When 
he  has  judged  that  the  temper  of  the  House  was  changing  against 
him,  he  has  quietly  retired  with  his  prestige  intact.  On  the  new 
Chamber  he  has  made  an  immense  impression  :  and  if  there  should 
be  a  trend  to  the  Left — which  is  easily  possible,  since  the  Centre 
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is  doubtful,  and  next  year’s  partial  Senatorial  elections  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  an  evolution  towards  Radicalism — then  he  wdll 
again  come  into  his  own.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  fasten  upon 
him  the  epithet  of  “the  French  Lloyd  George.” 

The  task  of  the  Premier  might  have  been  rendered  harder  by 
the  assaults  of  the  Cleraencistes  against  him  whenever  he  has  met 
the  Allies  in  council.  (It  will  be  observed  that  I  continue  to  speak 
of  foreign  politics  and  of  conferences — but  really  they  dominate 
the  whole  Session.)  It  has  been  just  a  long  struggle  for  M.  Mille- 
rand  to  get  accepted  the  agreements  which  he  has  made  with 
the  other  Allied  Ministers.  He  has  had  to  force  through,  against 
the  hostility  of  Parliament,  the  principle  of  fixing  the  German 
indemnity,  the  proposal  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Germans  at  Spa ;  and,  indeed,  so  carefully  has  he  had  to  proceed 
that  Boulogne  or  Hythe  drew  up  plans  one  day  which  were 
next  day  described  as  purely  provisional,  and  w'ere  next  week  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  Even  now  it  is  doubtful  exactly  to  w^hat  extent 
M.  Millerand  feels  himself  tied  by  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  concluded.  The  truth  is  that  always  he  is  being  watched  for 
any  sign  of  weakness.  If  he  falters  in  his  demand  for  full  repara¬ 
tions  he  will  be  in  danger.  Several  times  he  has  escaped  when 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  was  against  him.  Conspicuous  among 
those  who  have  thus  considered  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Treaty — who  fear  that  if  there  is  any  slacken¬ 
ing  of  attention  the  document  will  be  conjured  away — are 
M.  Andrt5  Tardieu  and  M.  Loucheur.  Their  amour  propre  is  hurt 
at  the  notion  that  the  Treaty  is  not  respected.  They  helped  to 
shape  it  last  year  during  long  months  of  negotiations  at  Paris,  and 
it  seems  incredible  that  already  it  should  be  in  danger  of  demoli¬ 
tion.  Their  view’point  is  intelligible  enough  :  it  would  indeed  be 
a  strange  piece  of  workmanship  if  it  is  thus  quickly  to  be  altered. 
.\las!  there  are  many  signs  that  it  is  in  executable ;  though  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  its  critics  have  not  read  it  and  do  not  realise  how 
many  provisions  for  how  many  contingencies  it  contains.  How’- 
ever  that  may  be,  whether  the  Cleraencistes  are  right  or  wrong, 
they  have  met  wuth  less  success  in  a  Chamber  w’hich  also  holds 
that  the  Treaty  must  be  carried  out  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Why?  Surely  if  M.  Tardieu,  who  is  an  able  debater, 
with  an  admirable  knowledge  of  his  subject,  led  the  protests  they 
would  be  numerous  enough  to  scotch  the  attempt  to  revise  the 
Treaty — for  that  is  what  is  being  done.  There  is  against  him, 
however,  the  rather  sullen  personal  dislike  of  the  Chamber.  He 
is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Treaty.  The  Deputies  agree  that  it 
must  be  fulfilled,  but  they  secretly  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  bad. 
Therefore  it  is  in  many  respects  rather  an  advantage  for  M.  Mille- 
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rand  to  be  opposed  by  M.  Tardieu.  The  situation  is  paradoxical, 
but  personalities  enter  very  largely  into  politics,  and  for  the 
moment  M.  Tardieu  is  in  disfavour.  He  will  come  back,  of  course 
As  for  M.  Loucheur,  he  can  hold  the  ear  of  the  Deputies  on 
financial  matters,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  expert  in 
French  political  life.  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  see  himtakin» 
sooner  or  later  the  very  foremost  position,  for  it  is  preciseh 
financial  ability  which  is  lacking  in  the  French  Parliament.  But 
as  a  Clemenciste  he  is  discredited  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
Treaty. 

Another  financial  authority  who  has  again  asserted  his  mastery 
is  M.  Pibot.  One  would  have  supposed  M.  Pibot — who  is  a 
Senator — to  be  too  old  for  active  political  life.  He  is  M.  Cle- 
menccau’s  senior.  But  there  is  no  one  who  carries  such  weight  in 
the  Upper  House  as  this  Nestor  when  he  surveys— rather  pessi¬ 
mistically — the  financial  field,  and  gives  his  advice.  He  is  gravek 
dissatisfied  with  Spa,  and  is  filled  with  anxiety  about  Geneva. 
He  cannot  be  suspected  of  intrigue  or  of  having  any  ulterior 
motive.  This  it  is  which  gives  him  his  unequalled  authority.  In 
so  much  criticism  which  one  suspects  to  be  tainted  with  personal 
ambition  he  strikes  a  genuine  note.  Now  he  declares  himself 
against  Geneva — and  all  that  Geneva  stands  for — and  M.  Mille- 
rand  respectfully  declares  that  the  Government  is  animated  by 
the  same  sentiments  as  M.  Pibot  and  is  bound  by  no  decisions. 
It  will  evidently  not  be  easy  after  all,  especially  in  view  of  the 
warnings  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  eve  of  the  vacation,  to  pursue 
the  policy  which  may  be  conveniently  called  the  Geneva  policy 
(though  of  course  what  the  Geneva  policy  may  really  be  is  yet 
to  be  seen). 

Behind  all  the  Parliamentary  scenes,  rather  than  on  the 
Parliamentary  stage,  is  M.  Poincare,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Pepublic.  He  is  understood  to  aspire  to  the  leadership  of  the 
French  Government,  and  his  policy  is  simple  :  the  integral  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  Treaty.  He  is  committed  to  this  unyielding 
attitude.  He  may  not  directly  attack  the  Premier,  but  he  pro¬ 
nounces  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  for  no  concessions,  and 
if  he  were  to  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Government  at 
some  date  not  too  remote  he  would  be  bound  to  resist  British  or 
German  arguments  for  a  recasting  of  the  clauses.  Germany  must 
pay,  and  she  must  pay  every  penny  that  is  promised  in  the  Treaty. 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  he  elaborates  in  newspapers  and 
reviews. 

Such  are  the  protagonists  and  such  has  been  the  play  in  the 
French  Parliament.  There  have  been  incidental  points  of  foreign 
policy  upon  which  there  have  been  discussions  of  a  secondary 
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character  such  as  the  Eastern  expedition.  The  Syrian  affair  has 
not  of  course,  been  calculated  to  improve  Franco-British  relations, 
gnce  we  certainly  owe  some  kind  of  support  to  the  Emir  Feisul, 
though  not,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  France,  who  has  dethroned 
jiiin  in  Syria.  The  Premier  appeared  to  be  rather  vacillating 
about  French  action  in  Asia  Minor,  but  finally  came  down  on  the 
;ide  of  decisive  military  action  to  uphold  French  claims.  The 
bad  feeling  chiefly  came  on  the  German  question  :  for 
there  any  British  leaning  towards  conciliation  or  leniency  is 
interpreted  as  opposed  to  France.  Exploited  for  political  purposes, 
it  puts  the  Entente  in  grave  peril.  The  fear  that  England  will 
revert  to  her  traditional  policy  of  the  balance  of  power — tipping 
the  German  scale  this  time — has  been  expressed  to  me  many 
times.  With  dismay  at  a  reduction  of  Polish  power — for  Poland 
is  regarded  as  the  substitute  for  Eussia  in  the  Triple  Entente — 
and  implacable  hatred  of  Bolshevism  animating  M.  Millerand  and 
the  Bloc  National,  a  crisis  in  Franco-British  relations  was  bound 
to  be  reached. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  about  domestic  matters. 

M.  Fran9ois  Marsal  has  had  the  heavy  duty  of  framing  a  Budget 
which  had  been  badly  neglected  and  has  at  last  called  upon 
Frenchmen  to  shoulder  a  formidable  burden  of  taxation.  Next 
Session  he  will  launch  a  6  per  cent,  unlimited  loan,  a  return  to 
a  simple,  sounder  form  of  borrowing.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
write  that  he  met  with  unqualified  praise.  M.  Le  Trocquer,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  M.  Lhopiteau,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  were  called  upon  to  break  the  great  railw’ay  strike.  They 
did  so,  routing  the  extremists  and  smashing  the  power  of  the 
Confederation  Generate  du  Travail,  which  had  grown  into  a 
formidable  association.  That  the  Confederation  can  really  be 
suppre.s.sed,  how’ever,  can  hardly  be  supposed  by  anybody;  and  as 
for  the  plot  against  the  State,  for  which  many  arrests  w’ere  made, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  remarkable  revelations. 

M.  Lefevre,  the  War  Minister,  will  have  his  chance  next  Session, 

when  the  question  of  two  years’  or  one  year’s  obligatory  military 

service  for  Frenchmen  will  be  discussed.  Tbe  discussion  on  the 

proposed  Ambassadorial  representation  at  the  Vatican  has  also  | 

been  deferred. 

To  my  mind  the  dominant  need  is  to  establish  the  guiding 
lines  of  Entente  policy,  to  induce  Press  and  Parliament  to  refrain  : 

from  injudicious  observations,  and  to  teach  the  two  democracies 
which  face  each  other  across  the  Channel,  and  upon  whose  firm 
friendship  the  peace  of  the  world  depends,  to  understand,  to  | 

trust,  and  to  respect  each  other.  , 

Sisley  Huddleston.  * 
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THE  PALESTINIAN  PROBLEM. 


The  recent  assumption  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  of 
the  government  of  Palestine  in  the  capacity  of  High  Commis- 
sioner  is  a  relevant  moment  to  consider  in  broad  outline  the 
complex  problem  with  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  deal. 

Now,  while  to  some  extent  this  problem  arises  out  of  the  final 
and  official  decision  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  assign  Palestine  as 
the  national  home  for  the  Jews  of  the  world,  or,  perhaps  more 
accurately,  as  the  national  home  for  those  Jews  in  the  world  who 
are  “National  Jews” — that  is  to  say,  w'ho  possess  a  national 
Jewish  consciousness,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  assimilated 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  detached  cosmopolitans  on  the  other— the 
Jewish  nationality  is  already  installed  as  such  in  the  country 
itself. 

For  Palestine  both  was,  during  the  Turkish  rigime,  and  is  at 
present  a  country  w’hich,  while  grossly  under-populated,  never¬ 
theless  contains  within  itself  tw’o  collateral  and  parallel  nationali¬ 
ties,  Jews  and  Arabs,  both  of  whom,  of  course,  from  the  technical 
standpoint  of  international  law,  w’ill  remain,  until  the  ratification 
of  the  Peace  with  Turkey,  Ottoman  subjects. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  even  during  the  Turkish 
regime  there  was  no  Turkish  population,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  Turkish  officials,  their  suites  and  families. 

Now,  in  order  to  realise  the  situation,  it  should  be  grasped  at 
once  that  these  Palestinian  Jew's  neither  are,  nor  even  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  Turks  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Turkish  subjects  they 
no  doubt  w’ere  in  the  same  wmy  that  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiners  are 
British  subjects,  or  the  Poles  in  the  old  Russian  Empire  were 
Russian  subjects,  or  the  Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  old  Austrian 
Empire  were  Austrian  subjects.  Speaking  broadly,  however,  in 
culture,  outlook,  language,  and  national  consciousness  they  are 
as  specifically  and  aggressively  Jewish  as  the  Sinn  Feiners  are 
Irish,  the  Poles  Polish,  the  Czechs  Czech,  or  the  Jugo-Slavs 
Jugo-Slav,  Under  the  Ottoman  rigime,  of  course,  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs  were  parallel  sub-nationalities  equally  subjected  to 
the  corrupt  and  muddled  government  of  the  Turk.  Consequently, 
as  betw'een  the  Jew  and  Arab,  both  victims  of  an  alien  domination, 
the  international  problem  (as  betw'een  themselves)  scarcely  arose. 

With,  howrever,  the  growth  of  the  Pan- Arab  national  movement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adoption  on  the  other  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allied  Pow'ers  generally  of  a  Zionist  programme,  viz.,  the 
throwing  open  the  door  to  a  regulated  and  systematised  immigra- 
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tijn  with  a  view  to  the  full  development  of  the  already  existent 
lewish  nation  within  Palestine,  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  has 
jri^en  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  This  trouble  culminated 
the  recent  pogroms  in  Jerusalem  in  April  last,  when,  with,  to 
extent  at  any  rate,  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  the 
\rab  police,  about  200  Jews  (of  whom  at  least  50  per  cent,  were 
f,ij  women  and  children)  were  wounded,  six  Jews  were  killed, 
;,vo  Jewish  girls  were  violated,  and  one  Jewish  synagogue  was 
burnt. 

It  consequently  becomes  relevant  to  examine  to  what  extent 
the  Arab  opposition  is  really  serious.  How  far  is  it  genuine? 
Poes  it  spring  naturally  from  the  soil  ?  Or  is  it  something  sown 
artiticially  and  cultivated  with  the  manure  of  political  and  religious 
propaganda? 

An  analysis  from  this  angle  of  the  constituents  of  the  Arab 
ivjpulation  of  Palestine  will  be  instructive. 

Of  the  Arab  population  of  600,000,  the  majority  are  fellaheen, 
rr  peasants  cultivating  land  either  actually  their  own  or  leased 
from  the  big  landowners  and  effendis.  Now,  these  peasants, 
or  fellaheen,  are  natives  in  the  sociological  sense  of  possessing  a 
barbaric  and  sub-European  culture. and  mentality.  For  the  most 
part  the  fellaheen  are  illiterate.  Ask  the  fellah,  for  instance,  if 
he  can  read  or  write,  and  he  will  express  the  widest  surprise  at 
so  preposterous  a  question.  If  left  to  himself,  he  has  no  ix)litical 
nsciousness  and  no  political  aspirations,  asking  nothing  better 
than  to  be  left  in  peace  to  cultivate  his  own  plot  of  ground,  and  to 
indulge  in  the  national  sport  of  village  intrigue  and  the  bringing 
of  false  charges  against  his  neighbour.  Though  vindictive,  he  is 
by  temperament  pacific  rather  than  aggressive.  His  relations 
uith  the  Jews  have  usually  been  harmonious.  He  has  benefited 
by  contact  with  people  pursuing  a  modern  and  European  culture, 
and  his  standard  of  life  has  frequently  been  ameliorated  in 
consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  mentality  is  that  of  a  baby.  He  will 
lie  or  steal  with  the  healthy,  natural  simplicity  of  a  child,  and, 
when  detected,  own  up  without  shame  with  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  simplicity.  He  has  little  sense  of  ethics  as  such,  but  in 
its  stead  an  acutely  developed  religious  fanaticism  and  super¬ 
stition. 

Xeedless  to  say,  he  is  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  influence 
and  propaganda.  Socially,  economically,  and  politically,  more¬ 
over,  he  lives  in  subjection  to  the  Sheikhs  and  effendis,  who  have 
exercised,  and  are  endeavouring  to  exercise,  an  essentially  feudal 
domination. 

ft  is,  then,  from  the  effendi  class  that  there  sprang  the  most 
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violent  opposition  to  the  Zionist  policy  of  his  Majesty’s  Forei 
Office,  as  embodied  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  San  Re^ 
Conference. 

Speaking  broadly,  and  making,  of  course,  allowance  for  a  few 
meritorious  exceptions,  the  effendis  are,  taken  as  a  class,  corrupt 
unsympathetic,  and  tyrannical.  At  any  rate,  during  the  Turkish 
regime  it  was  common  etiquette  for  the  effendis,  even  the  most 
pious  and  respected  among  them,  to  exploit  and  rob  the  fellaheen 
by  lending  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  fellaheen  either  through  the  ordinm ! 
technique  of  the  foreclosing  usurer,  or  through  downright  fraud 

As  concrete  instances  of  this  general  statement,  it  may  b« 
mentioned  that  twelve  effendis  were  recently  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  for  frauds  in  connection  with  the  lands  of  the  fellaheen, 
In  another  case,  detected  since  the  occupation,  a  high  Anb 
ecclesiastic  endeavoured  to  acquire  possession  of  the  land  of  some 
fellaheen  by  reason  of  a  false  document.  He  w^as  caught  out  and 
abandoned  his  claim. 

It  is,  consequently,  no  matter  for  surprise  if  the  effendie 
definitely  resented  both  a  British  administration  and  the  general 
modernisation  of  the  country  which  wdll  naturally  follow  on  the 
Zionist  programme  of  the  Foreign  Office.  To  quote  an  actual 
conversation  of  one  of  the  effendis  with  the  writer  :  “We  prefened 
the  Turks,  we  despots,  then  we  could  do  what  we  liked.”  Thus  to 
some  extent  the  anti-Zionist  was  simply  a  camouflage  for  an  anti- 
British  movement.  Though,  however,  in  the  event  of  a  Zionist 
immigration  the  monopoly  of  political  and  economic  poTO 
exercised  by  the  big  effendis  would  tend  sensibly  to  diminish, 
they  would  nevertheless  share  as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the 
increased  prosperity  of  Palestine  that  would  naturally  follow  on 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  Jewish  capital. 

Of  another  class  altogether  are  the  Bedouins.  Nomadic  groups 
of  Arabs  living  in  tents  and  w’andering  about  the  country,  they 
still  preserve  the  patriarchal  polity  of  the  primitive  tribe.  Their 
level  of  culture  is  even  lower  than  that  of  the  fellaheen,  and  they 
frequently  practise  brigandage  both  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
as  a  national  sport,  or  exjHind  their  superfluous  energies  by  private 
wars  among  themselves.  Picturesque  enough  though  they  may 
be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  journalist  and  the  novelist,  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  are  a  nuisance  to  all  classes  and  to  all  communities. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  cultural  scale  stand  the  Christian 
Arabs,  or  Syrian  Christians,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  about  60,000,  mainly  distributed  between  the  Greek 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  creeds.  | 

It  is  important ,  moreover,  tP  realise  that,  though,  when 
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<  hhliii"  in  Arab  nationalism,  they  lay  stress  on  their  common 
irih  race,  in  practice  they  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  and  superior  ethnic  variation.  It  is  certainly  probable 
njt  their  racial  origin  is  different,  and  that  it  contains,  possibly 
I  predominance,  and  at  any  rate  a  strong  admixture,  of  Greek, 
%'nician,  and  Crusader  strains.  Their  physiognomy  is  usually 
ijifferent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Arab — whiter,  more  intelligent, 
ore  refined.  They  are  better  educated,  and  exhibit  greater 
smartness  and  enterprise  in  comnierce  than  their  more  strictly 
\rab  brethren,  though  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  suggest  that 
their  standard  of  ordinary  or  commercial  honour  is  higher. 

In  normal  times  the  theological  vendetta  between  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  Arabs  is  acute,  and  for  this  very  reason  their  national 
■Irab  consciousness  is  less  intense,  owing  to  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  Arab  national  movement  and  Moslem  religiosity. 

The  Syrian  Christians  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti- 
Zionist  agitation  and  manifested  the  most  virulent  anxiety  to 
exclude  Zionist  immigration.  Their  main  motives  are  less  those 
of  racial  fanaticism  than  those  of  egotistic  materialism.  With 
only  the  Moslems  to  compete  with,  they  w'ould  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  the  lion’s  share,  both  of  the  commerce  and  the 
lower  administrative  posts  in  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  instructive  comment 
that,  during  the  late  administration,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
non-British  administrative  posts  were  held  by  Syrian  Christians. 
Even,  moreover,  among  the  Syrian  Christians  themselves  there 
are  still  found  those  sectarian  jealousies  and  vendettas  so  inherent 
in  the  Ea^t.  The  two  main  variations  of  Christianity  practised 
ui  Palestine  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Latins,  and  the  few  Church  of  England  converts  made  by  the 
missionaries)  are  those  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  In  dogma,  perhaps,  the  most  vital 
distinction  is  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  admit,  and  the  Greek 
Catholics  prohibit,  divorces,  with  the  natural  result  that,  following 
the  precedent  of  our  own  Henry  VIII.,  many  husbands  have 
changed  their  creed  in  order  to  dissolve,  with  the  blessing  of  at 
any  rate  some  Church,  an  unsuccessful  union.  But  religion  in 
the  East  is  inseparable  from  politics,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  that  the  rivalry  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  the 
Greek  Catholic  Churches  was  the  casti^s  belli  of  the  Crimean 
adventure,  when  Bussia  claimed  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places 
5«d  the  representation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  France  qtiA 
the  representation  of  the  Catholic  community. 

Even,  moreover,  since  the  occupation  the  liaison  betw^een  the 
Greek  Catholics  and  France  has  been  extremely  intimate,  and  it 
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was  among  the  Catholic  community  that  was  found  the  mosj 
suitable  field  for  that  French  propaganda  which  was  systematical^ 
disseminated,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  time  of  the  San  Beni 
Conference. 

This  point  will  become  still  further  elucidated  when  one  remem- 
hers  that  even  in  the  Lebanon  the  only  sect  who  at  any  time  were 
ever  anxious  for  a  French  administration  w^ere  the  Maronitesot 
Catholics.  It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  the  French,  conducting 
their  administration  on  the  basis  of  a  sectarian  “spoils  system" 
packed  the  non-French  administrative  posts  with  an  undue 
predominance  of  Maronite  officials. 

The  Zionist  Jews  of  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  the 
most  diametrical  contrast,  both  in  culture  and  character,  to  the 
Arabs. 

If  the  Arabs  are  illiterate  and  corrupt,  the  Jews  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  over-intellectualised  and  ultra-idealistic.  It  is  unnecessan 
to  pump  into  them  that  consciousness  of  their  nationality  which 
is  bubbling  and  gushing  forth  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
Having  left  Europe  for  Palestine  in  order  to  lead  a  national 
Jewish  life,  a  national  Jewish  life  is  the  inspiration  and  impetus, 
not  to  say  the  obsession,  of  every  single  hour.  The  new^  Hebre\t 
culture,  though  essentially  and  aggressively  nationalistic,  is  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  the  new'  Hebrew  schools  (w’here  all  instruction  is  given 
in  the  Hebrew'  language,  the  spiritual  flag  and  symbol  of  the  new 
national  existence)  are  run  on  modern  and  Continental  lines.  The 
political  life — though,  of  course,  all  in  miniature — is  already 
intense,  and  already  one  can  observe  in  embryo  the  skeleton  ol 
the  European  body  politic,  with  its  groups  of  parties  ranging 
from  the  extreme  Clerical  Right  to  the  extreme  Socialist  Left. 

On  the  extreme  Right  are  the  Orthodox  Party,  steeped  in  all 
the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  opposed  to 
political  Zionism,  but  waiting  for  some  miraculous  manifestation 
with  Messianic  trimmings.  They  are  small  in  number,  and  con¬ 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  those  “Halukah”  Jews  who,  subsisting 
on  subsidies  from  the  Ghettoes  of  Central  Euroi>e,  came  to 
Palestine  in  order  to  die,  in  contradistinction  to  those  more  virile 
and  modern  Jews  who  come  to  Palestine  in  order  to  live.  Next 
to  the  Orthodox  are  the  Mizrachi  or  moderate  religious  party ;  then 
in  the  Centre  the  Ezrachi  or  moderate  progressive  bourgeois 
party  ;  and  then  on  the  Left  the  Poal  Hazeir,  the  moderate  Labour 
Party,  and  the  Poalei  Zion,  or  more  extreme  Labour  Party,  both 
the  latter  groups  definitely  secular  and  non-religious.  So  far, 
moreover,  as  agricultural  colonisation  is  concerned,  the  Jews  fall 
into  tw'o  distinct  categories  :  (a)  The  Farmer  Colonists,  cultivating 
farms  (which  are  either  their  own  property  or  are  being  gradually 
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purchased  on  the  instalment  system  from  the  Jewish  Colonisation 
4gsociation)  on  a  capitalist  basis,  and  in  many  cases  employing 
4rab  as  opposed  to  Jewish  labour  owing  to  its  greater  cheapness; 
(J)  Labour  Colonists,  working  either  for  the  farmers  or,  alterna- 
tively,  in  the  new  co-operative  groups,  or  Kevoozot,  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Zionist  Organisation,  cultivate  land  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

This  hypertrophy  of  the  national  and  political  consciousness, 
as  manifested  in  these  Jewish  party  politics,  is  in  itself  a  healthy 
sign,  and  one  naturally  found  in  all  new  nationalities  arriving 
nith  exalted  hopes  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  national  existence. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  an  enthusiasm  w’hich  requires 
regulation,  so  that  it  may  be  diverted  into  channels,  not  of  mere 
political  fanfarronade,  but  of  solid  and  constructive  work  in  laying 
the  economic  and  industrial  foundations  of  the  new  country. 

The  immediate  Palestinian  problem  may  consequently  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  problem  of  accommodating  two  parallel  popula¬ 
tions  of  different  civilisation  and  at  present  different  numerical 
strength,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with  the  progress  of 
an  intensive  and  well-regulated  immigration  and  the  consequent 
approach  to  a  more  satisfactory  equilibrium  in  the  population, 
the  problem  becomes  automatically  less  acute.  In  this  connection 
It  is  essential  to  repeat  that  Palestine  is  grossly  under-populated, 
that  its  industrial  resources  are  undeveloped,  that  a  great  portion 
of  its  land  is  uncultivated,  and  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
millions  of  Jewish  immigrants. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  country  will  generally  become  more 
prosperous  under  a  Zionist  immigration,  and  as  the  natural 
resources  of  Palestine  are  more  and  more  fully  exploited,  it  is 
logical  to  prophesy  that  the  Arab  opposition  to  Zionism  not  only 
Bill  become  less  acute,  but  will  become  gradually  transformed  into 
a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  Zionism,  not  so  much  out  of  any 
abstract  sentimentalism  for  another  Semitic  race,  but  simply 
because  the  Zionist  programme  means  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  Arab’s  sentimentalism  is  largely  centred 
in  his  pocket. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  Sir  Herbert  has 
been  left  a  ticklish  and  delicate  task  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
Administration. 

Without  going  into  questions  of  superfluous  recrimination,  it 
18  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  late  military  Administration  was, 
speaking  generally,  not  only  unsympathetic,  but  was  specifically 
hostile  to  the  Zionist  policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  There  is 
definite  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  its  own  military  policy  of 
a  big  dummy,  nominally  independent  Arab  Empire  (which  was 
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to  comprise  Palestine),  subsidised  by  British  finance,  exploited  b 
British  capital,  administered  by  British  officials  (no  doubl 
camouflaged  as  advisers),  and  intended  in  due  course  to  fall  into 
the  political  and  economic  pocket  of  Great  Britain,  and,  under 
the  Grand  Viziership  of  a  second  Cromer  (whose  identity,  indeed 
it  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate),  to  become  a  second  Egypt Vitb 
a  similar  series  of  complications. 

It  is  certainly  unquestionable  that,  during  the  last  two  vears 
of  British  administration  in  Palestine,  the  wind  of  official  poliev 
blew  steadily  and  surely  in  favour  of  the  Arabs  and  against  the 
Jews.  The  general  attitude  was  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  Balfour  Declaration  would  ever  be  carried  into  the 
sphere  of  practical  reality.  Even  the  question  of  a  British  man¬ 
date  was  ostensibly  regarded  as  uncertain,  and  it  became  fashion¬ 
able  to  adopt  in  certain  exalted  quarters  w'hat  has  been  cynicalh 
described  as  a  “  policy  of  simulated  coyness  wdth  regard  to  the 
mandate.” 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  the  impression  gained 
ground  among  the  Arabs  that  the  anti-Zionist  agitation  enjoyed 
the  sympathy  and  tacit  encouragement  of  the  administration,  and 
that  this  agitation  consequently  flourished  beneath  this  semi¬ 
official  blessing.  Led  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  could  be  changed  by  agitation,  the  Arab  leaders  not  un¬ 
naturally  agitated,  while  no  serious  and  sustained  efforts  were 
made  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  a 
chose  jugde,  and  that  agitation  was  to  be  discouraged. 

The  pro-Arab  policy  of  the  late  Administration  is,  however,  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  whole  Franco-Arab  question  in 
Northern  Syria  that  some  discussion  of  the  latter  subject  becomes 
relevant,  particularly  in  view  of  the  deposition  of  the  Emir  Feisul 
and  the  French  occupation  of  Damascus.  It  is,  of  course,  common 
knowdedge  that  the  chances  of  British  ascendancy  in  Northern 
Syria  were  substantially  increased  by  the  numerous  blunders 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  Beyrout-Lebanon  district,  which 
originally  comprised  all  the  Syrian  territory  subject  to  their 
occupation,  for,  by  means  of  their  undue  favouritism  of  the 
Maronites,  and  a  general  policy  of  administrative  tactlessness, 
they  soon  contrived  to  make  themselves  universally  un]X)pulat 
among  the  whole  of  the  non-Maronite  population,  both  in  the 
area  occupied  by  their  own  forces  and  in  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Arab  Government.  It  is  significant  that  finally  even  the 
Maronites  turned  against  them.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand, 
specialists  par  excellence  in  the  tactful  handling  of  Moslems,  not 
only  posed  as  the  benevolent  protectors  of  the  Arab  Government, 
but  were  so  in  fact,  discreetly  spoon-feeding  Feisul  long  after  the 
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rfflistk^  with  Turkey,  with  a  continuous  stream  of  subsidies  and 
jar  material. 

\^en,  however,  Great  Britain  brought  off  the  coup  of  the 
Persian  Treaty,  the  situation  seems  to  have  undergone  a  radical 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  original  agreement  with  the 
French  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-known  principle 
compensation,  an  official  pronouncement  was  made  about  one 
rear  ago  expressly  recognising  French  rights  in  Syria. 

Bat  the  procrastination  of  the  Turkish  j)eace  still  left  scope 
for  dubiety  and  intrigue,  and  the  whole  situation  still  remained 
in  a  state  of  flux. 

The  position  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  Imperialists,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
svpublic,  while  officially  a  Free  Thought  Power,  was  also,  and 
M.eidentally,  a  Catholic  Power,  were  fostering  ambitions  of  a 
Svria  which  would  include  all,  or  a  substantial  part  of,  Palestine 
:  il  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places.  : 

The  problem  was  how  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Feisul. 
\  view  held  in  responsible  quarters,  and  one  which  certainly 
'r^erves  very  serious  consideration,  is  that,  exploiting  against 
•rent  Britain  the  Zionist  policy  to  which  the  Foreign  Office  were 
eady  pledged,  the  French  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
nt  with  Feisul  by  the  promise  of  an  anti-Zionist  Palestine. 

It  would  certainly  thus  have  become  logical  for  the  late  British 
'itary  administration  to  have  countered  the  French  bid  by 
'-msclves  also  promising  a  Feisulian  Palestine,  and  by  plunging 
ill  deeper  into  their  liaison  with  the  Feisulian  Government. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  late  Administration 
Mally  counselled  the  recognition  of  the  coup  d’etat  by  which 
'e  Emir  Feisul  was  proclaimed  King  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (a 
ceedin;^  which  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  specific  challenge  both 
French  aspirations  as  mandatories  of  Syria,  and  also  to  the 
'■  nist  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office),  and  exercised  a  benevolent 
'•^rancc  towards  the  Feisulian  demonstrations  wffiich  took  place 
n  Jerusalem,  both  shortly  prior  and  shortly  subsequent  to  the 
■up  d’etat. 

So  far  as  the  Zionist  problem  was  concerned,  matters  came  to 
1  head  when  the  April  pogroms  made  the  British  Government 
-dise  what  was  happening  in  Palestine ;  and  the  San  Eemo 
'nference  placed  beyond  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  Foreign  Office 
*5  its  own  policy. 

The  French  efforts  at  a  rapprochement,  however,  wnth  Feisul, 
f perhaps  one  should  say,  his  more  extreme  supporters  by  wffiom 
e  was  controlled,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  relations  betw'een 
j  ^  French  and  the  Sheriffian  Governments  remained  bad. 
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Bands  of  Arab  marauders  invaded  and  sacked  Jewish  and 
Christian  villages  in  French  occupied  territory.  It  was  stated 
that  the  inspiration  came  from  Damascus,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  they  were  led  or  accompanied  by  Arab  officers 
and  soldiers. 

It  is  also  beyond  question  that  the  late  Arab  Government  was 
not  only  as  corrupt  as  the  Ottoman  Government,  but  was  con- 
sidcrably  weaker.  Throughout  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  area  which  it 
purported  to  administer  it  was  admittedly  impotent  to  introduce 
order  into  the  prevailing  anarchy,  or  even  to  collect  taxes,  and 
the  measure  of  its  inherent  rottenness  may  be  well  gauged  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  collapse. 

And,  while  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  state  of  temporary  war 
should  have  existed  between  the  Arabs  and  the  French,  both  allies 
of  Great  Britain,  it  should  equally  be  appreciated  that  a  stabilised 
form  of  government  in  Syria  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare 
of  that  country,  but  also  to  that  of  Palestine.  And,  while  one 
has  all  sympathy  with  Arab  nationalist  aspirations,  it  must 
certainly  be  confessed  that  in  their  present  state  of  political 
development,  the  Arabs  are  incapable  of  conducting  an  ordered 
government  without  European  assistance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their 
past  errors,  the  French  wdll  successfully  assist  the  new  Arab 
Government  in  producing  that  ordered  government  which  the 
country  so  much  requires,  and  which  for  so  long  it  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  lacked. 

Of  course,  the  fact  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  race  has  evoked  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appointment  of  a  Jew  as  High  Commissioner 
would  tend  to  provoke  the  Arabs,  but  the  very  fact  of  Sir  Herbert 
being  a  Jew’  and  a  Zionist  will  have  the  very  definite  and  salutary 
political  effect  of  impressing  upon  the  Arab  population  once  and 
for  all  that  the  Foreign  Office  means  real  Zionist  business,  while 
the  prudent  and  tactful  administration  which  one  can  anticipate, 
without  flattery  or  impertinence,  should  rapidly  disperse  the  false 
and  alarmist  rumours  as  to  the  alleged  sinister  aims  of  the 
Zionists  that  have  been  spread  among  the  population  by  those 
methods  of  intrigue  and  propaganda  which  the  Arabs  have  reduced 
to  so  fine  an  art. 

It  is  possible  that  at  the  beginning  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  friction,  but  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  personnel,  and  in  particular  a  purging  of  the  administration 
of  those  native  officials  or  servants  w’ho  are  known  to  have  been 
implicated  in  anti-Zionist  and  anti-British  intrigue,  should  go 
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jloDffway  towards  bringing  about  a  more  healthy  state  of  affairs 
ail  has  existed  during  the  last  two  years. 

It  is,  perhaps,  relevant  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
/.Aiiist  agitation  sprang  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  extremely 
•  iunl  class  of  effendis  and  intelligentsia,  and  to  add  that  to  a 
'  extent  the  movement  was  organised  and  subsidised  from 
iiiniaaus,  while  it  derived  considerable  impetus  from  the 
Aouragenient  of  the  late  military  administration,  and  of  certain 
"ntish  clericals  and  their  friends  and  supporters.  The 

I  ,tionalisin,  moreover,  of  even  the  most  genuine  of  the  supporters 
I  f  the  Arab  movement  is  radically  different  from  the  wild,  red- 
t  nationalism  of  your  true  Sinn  Feiner.  For,  while  your  true 
1  ::m  Feiner  has  an  almost  morbid  penchant  for  knocking  his 
[\,ui  against  stone  walls,  with  results  in  many  cases  extremely 
Kiiersing  for  the  stone  wall,  yonr  true  Arab,  on  finding  that  he 
L  really  up  against  a  stone  wall,  will  say,  with  true  Oriental 
'  liteness :  “By  Allah,  oh.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  made  a 
'  -fake — I  thought  you  were  a  cushion.” 

From  the  economic  aspect  the  interests  of  both  Jews 
li  .\rabs  are  identical,  while,  from  the  political  angle,  the 
'  ministration  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  mandatory  Power,  should 
L)  a  long  way  towards  releasing  the  fellaheen  from  their  sub- 
l  ^rvieiKH'  to  the  almost  feudal  tyranny  of  the  Sheikhs  and  the 
'^.nilis. 

So  far  at  any  rate  as  the  immediate  future  of  the  country  is 
cerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  Zionists  and  Arabs  will, 
jS  far  as  possible,  leave  ix)litic3  alone,  and  concentrate  their 
I  -rgies  on  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  develop- 
nt  of  the  country. 

There  is,  consequently,  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  characterised,  as  it  will 
doubtless  be,  by  a  combination  of  the  maximum  of  firmness  and 
j  'e  maximum  of  tact,  and  by  a  judicious  balancing  of  the  scales 
jl)€tween  the  two  parallel  nationalities,  will  mark  not  only  a  nexv 
!t  an  auspicious  era  in  the  history  of  Palestine. 

Horace  B.  S.amuel, 

Late  Judicial  Officer  in  Palestine. 


LORD  FISHER  :  A  PERSONAL  IMPRESSION. 


When  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Fisher,  at  once  leapt  into  the  mind  the  noble  lines  that  Words- 
worth  wrote  when  he  had  “just  read  in  a  newspajier  that  the 
dissolution  of  Mr.  Fox  was  hourly  expected  ” — 

“  A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature’s  dark  ahyss.” 

A  Power  has  passed,  a  personality  has  gone  from  among  us  which 
was  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  unique,  without  parallel.  Lord 
Fisher  stood  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
him  with  other  men — that  legend  of  Eastern  blood  in  his  veins 
that  story  of  his  mother  being  a  Cingalese  Princess,  which  so 
amused  him,  was  an  unconscious  effort  to  explain  and  account  for 
his  extraordinary  piersonality. 

It  is  the  great  gift,  that  subtle  infusion  of  magic  which  we  cafl 
personality,  which  sways  men  and  alters  the  destinies  of  nations, 
as  the  moon  sways  the  tides.  Brain  and  character  are  part  of  it, 
but  only  part  of  it ;  there  still  remains  that  something  which 
escapes  analysis.  Lord  Fisher  had  this  gift  supremely,  there  was 
an  elemental  quality  about  him,  and  that  is  why  we  feel  so 
strongly  that  a  power  has  passed  from  the  earth.  It  is  not  the 
things  he  did — big  as  they  were — but  the  man  he  was,  which 
make  us  feel  this,  and  we  know  also  that  we  are  too  near  him, 
too  involved  in  the  mists  of  recent  controversies,  to  see  him  in  a 
true  perspective.  You  do  not  see  a  mountain  when  you  are  close 
to  it ;  only  as  you  recede  does  it  assume  its  full  proportions  and 
majesty. 

Lord  Fisher  without  doubt  belonged  to  the  antique  race— in 
spite  of  the  extreme  modernness  of  his  use  of  science  and  inven¬ 
tion,  that  eager  racing  mind  of  his  which  leapt  to  steam  when 
others  were  sailing,  which  flowed  to  oil  when  others  w^ere  coaling, 
which  dived  to  submarines  wdien  others  were  yachting.  He  had 
that  far  vision  which  is  like  imbecility  to  the  blind,  and  his  face 
was  always  to  the  future  ;  but  his  essential  characteristics  belonged 
to  an  older  age  of  the  world,  and  he  had  that  vigour,  fire,  vitality, 
which  we  feel  convinced  the  outstanding — the  few  really  out¬ 
standing — men  of  history  must  have  possessed.  Men  have  been 
bolstered  into  big  places  by  birth,  wealth,  political  influence,  and 
in  many  oases  have  made  a  fair  show  there.  Kings  are  born  and 
trained  to  their  job,  but  there  is  only  one  Englishman  who  became 
king  by  the  sheer  force  and  merit  of  his  personality,  because  his 
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{ountry  umst  have  him  uud  no  other.  The  biggest  men  have 
ilffays  stood  on  their  own  feet  and  attained  through  their  own 
efforts,  unheli)ed  by  anything  but  the  heart  and  brain  within 
tliem.  So  was  it  with  Lord  Fisher.  He  began  his  naval  career 
“penniless,  friendless,  and  forlorn.  While  my  mess-mates  were 
luving  jam,  I  had  to  go  without.  While  their  stomachs  were  full, 
liine  was  often  empty.  I  have  always  had  to  fight  like  hell,  and 
ffgbting  like  hell  has  made  me  what  I  am.  Hunger  and  thirst  are 
leeway  to  Heaven  !  ”  How  little  those  mess-mates  guessed  that 
the  hungry  small  boy  with  the  visionary  eyes  and  pugnacious 
,ijth  was  going  to  save  England  in  the  biggest  war  in  which 
jbe  had  ever  been  engaged.  He  slipped  into  the  Navy — that 
slack,  glorious,  incomparable  Old  Navy — with  no  more  entrance 
oijuiinafion  than  writing  out  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  doing  a  rule- 
of-three  sum  and  drinking  a  glass  of  sherry !  A  curious  little 
scene,  on  which  that  serious  muse  Melpomene  will  one  day  delight 
)  look  back ! 

There  are  two  marked  types  of  leaders  of  men,  the  hewers  and 
the  moulders.  Nelson,  who  was  Lord  Fisher’s  great  hero,  w'as 
a  moulder  of  men — by  persuasion,  by  sympathy,  by  that  curious 
'  ;lf-feminine  magic  he  w’as  possessed  of,  he  moulded  men  to  his 
fishes  and  inspired  them  to  actions  beyond  the  natural  scope  of 
■heir  powers.  But  Lord  Fisher,  who  so  passionately  admired  all 
heNelsonic  qualities,  was  himself  a  hewer;  the  sheer  weight  and 
nulciicc  of  his  convictions  forced  their  w'ay  and  shaped  men  into 
Reform  he  would  have  them  be.  “  Buthless,  Eelentless,  Remorse¬ 
's  ”  was  his  favourite — and  oft-quoted — motto.  And  yet — there 
fas  a  gleam  beneath  his  utmost  violence,  a  smile  that  lurked  be- 
liind  those  extraordinary  eyes.  Humour  was  the  breath  of  life 
iohim,  and  he  would,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  relentless  pursuit 
;t  an  idea,  break  out  into  a  waywardness,  enhanced  by  his  child- 
ie  joy  in  shocking  or  surprising  people.  He  kept  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  it  was  the  secret  of  that  amazing  vitality  and  fresh- 
'irss  which  w^as  always  his.  Had  it  not  been  so  a  man  so  strong, 
sagrim  of  conviction,  so  forthright  in  act,  would  have  hardened 
into  iron.  But  that  “  cruel  mouth,”  as  it  has  been  called,  never 
forgot  how  to  smile — and  it  w^as  a  smile  which  totally  changed 
kis  expression — and  that  nature,  so  stern  in  many  of  its  public 
:  mifestations,  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  smallest  private  sign 
if  affection,  admiration,  or  gratitude.  It  w^as  part  of  the  ardour 
’’1(1  generosity  of  his  character  to  be  responsive,  and  so  perceptive 
if  the  real  humanity  of  the  person  who  approached  him ,  whether 
5 housemaid  or  a  princess,  a  bluejacket  or  a  Privy  Councillor. 

It  must  ever  remain  cause  of  regret  that  Lord  Fisher,  unlike 
Hr.  Johnson,  had  no  Boswell  at  his  elbow.  What  a  biography 
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that  would  be,  with  such  a  biographer.  Three  English  characters 
should  go  down  to  posterity  as  marked  expressions  of  personality-. 
Pepys  as  depicted  by  himself,  Johnson  as  depicted  by  Boswell  ani 
Lord  Fisher — but,  alas !  though  the  admiral  was  a  most  prolific 
vehement,  and  characteristic  writer,  he  had  not  the  minute  and 
sensitive  particularity  of  Pepys,  and  it  is  tc  be  feared,  in  spited 
many  devoted  friends,  that  he  had  no  oDserver  so  gifted  and 
faithful  as  Boswell.  When  he  “  took  his  pen  in  hand,”  which  he 
did  frequently,  and  with  a  violence  which  must  have  ‘‘  slain  ten 
thousand,”  he  created  a  breeze  which  in  a  sense  blew  himselflsa 
away  in  a  tornado  of  words.  It  was  the  same  with  his  talk;  thel 
panting  listener  had  a  perpetual  sense  of  being  the  unfortunate ■ 
dog  who  tries  to  keep  up  with  the  motor  car — yon  clutched  at  1 
one  wonderful  story,  one  characteristic  and  irreplaceable  adjective,! 
to  have  it  torn  from  your  eager  grasp  by  another  and  yet  another,! 
all  equally  good  and  treasurable,  till  the  unhappy  effect  uponan!»< 
over-stimulated  memory  was  a  chaos  of  forgetfulness.  Inthelp* 
excitement  of  some  thrilling  story  the  Admiral  would  stop,  it!  tl 
might  be  on  the  public  highway  or  anyw’here,  and  shake  hisfijtBti 
in  one’s  face — he  even  did  this  on  occasion  to  King  Edward-tilll 
it  required  some  courage  to  stand  up  to  him.  Isi 

His  two  books  of  "Memories”  and  "  Records  ”  excited  the!  > 
public,  which  did  not  know’  him,  by  their  remarkable  originality! i 
and  gaiety  of  expression — nothing  quite  like  it  had  ever  before  lii 
seen  the  solemnity  of  quarto  boards  at  a  guinea  a  volume.  Butin 
they  were  taken  as  the  complete  expression  of  a  personality,  asset! 
down  by  his  own  hand,  and  they  were  only  one  edge  of  it.  Atll 
times  one  had  a  suspicion  that,  though  much  too  natural  andli 
native  to  him  to  be  a  pose,  it  w’as  nevertheless  a  sort  of  cloak  for!  d 
much  deeper  things — a  smoke-screen,  as  it  were,  under  coverall 
which  a  lot  of  unexpected  work  got  done.  While  others  were!' 
holding  their  sides  at  some  characteristic  drollery  or  vehemence, 
the  Admiral  was  quietly  pursuing  some  object  of  which  they  had 
no  notion.  He  was  a  mixture  of  Machiavelli  and  a  child,  which 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  baffling  to  politicians  and  mend 
the  world.  The  people  who  did  not  like  him — and,  inevitably, be 
was  either  adored  or  hated — had  no  key  to  his  character ;  they  had 
to  fall  back  on  that  useful  adjective  "  mad.” 

Mad  certainly  many  of  his  tremendous  reforms  and  schemes 
must  have  seemed  to  the  fossilised  minds  which  believed  that 
because  certain  things  had  been  since  the  days  of  Nelson,  so  they 
would  continue  till  the  day  of  Doom.  Even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  the  splendid  great  room 
at  the  Admiralty,  with  its  three  w’indow’s  looking  out  on  the  Mall 
which  Lord  Fisher  had  when  he  was  First  Rea  Lord,  he  went 
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his  own  way  regardless  of  tradition.  The  furniture  was  all 
scattered  about  when  he  came  there,  but  he  cleared  it  to  the 
yalls,  80  as  to  have  a  “  quarter  deck"  to  walk  in.  "  You  can 
(jlk  to  a  man  so  much  better  when  you  are  walking  up  and  down 
ffitb  him— say  things  you  couldn’t  if  you  were  sitting  in  two 
chairs,”  he  added  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

And  he  made  more  alterations  than  in  the  arrangement  of 
furniture,  as  history  has  recorded.  ‘‘Stores  now,  you’d  never 
believe  the  things  that  were  done  under  that  heading,”  he  would 
sav,  talking  of  his  days  at  the  Admiralty.  ‘‘  Blankets  were 
bought  and  stored  away  till  they  crumbled  into  tooth-ix>wder. 
Cane-seated  chairs  were  purchased  in  thousands  as  a  preparation 
for  war,  while  the  aiTay  of  tumblers  was  astonishing !  The 
surgeon  had  his  own  particular  pattern  of  tumbler,  and  the  purser 
his,  and  they  had  to  be  stored  in  enormous  quantities,  so  that 
neither  the  surgeon  nor  the  purser  should  be  short  of  his  own 
particular  tumbler  !  Everyone  was  quite  aghast  when  I  suggested 
that  the  purser  and  the  surgeon  could  use  the  same  kind  of 
tumbler !  ’  ’ 

And  many  people  were  still  more  aghast  when  the  Admiral 
suggested  that  useless  ships  which  could  neither  fight  nor  run 
away  should  be  scrapped — just  as  in  his  last  years,  with  un- 
diminishcd  vigour,  he  would  apply  the  same  drastic  remedy  to 
useless  politicians  and  cumberers  of  the  ground,  ‘‘  Scrap  the  lot,” 
in  the  historic  phrase  which  he  has  added  to  the  English  language. 

“Dreadnought  ”  is  a  word  which  will  always  be  associated  with 
his  name— it  was  one  of  his  great  moral  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  bis  supreme  battleship.  In  the  early  ‘‘  Dreadnought  ” 
days  it  was  a  privilege  never  to  be  forgotten  to  hear  him  explain 
his  warship.  ‘‘Now,  come  here,  I  want  to  show  you  these,” 
walking  over  to  the  big  table  in  his  room  at  the  Admiralty  where 
the  models  of  the  “Dreadnought”  and  the  “Indomitable”  re¬ 
posed.  “Now,  the  sole  business  of  a  battleship  is  to  Hit  Hard 
and  to  Hit  Often  ”  (Capitals  expressed  by  his  emphatic  voice — in 
fact,  he  commonly  talked  in  capitals,  or  at  least  italics !)  “  and  to 
do  this  she  must  have  big  guns  and  speed,  so  that  she  can  fight 
Where  she  likes.  When  she  likes,  and  How  she  likes !  What’s 
the  use  of  a  lot  of  little  guns  gettin’  in  each  other’s  way?  So  we 
called  a  committee  at  the  Admiralty,  and  I  and  one  or  tw'o  others 
(I’m  proud  to  think  that  Lord  Kelvin  agre.ed  with  me)  put  these 
ideas  before  them.  Some  of  ’em  didn’t  like  it  at  all !  But  we 
carried  the  thing  through — so  many  big  guns,  engines  to  give  you 
so  many  knots,  and  you  just  drew  a  line  round  ’em,  and  there  was 
your  ship.  Designed  herself  !  ’  ’ 

He  lifted  deck  after  deck  out  of  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  model,  and 
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displayed  all  her  different  arrangements.  “  Look  at  these  gmu 
all  alike,  all  using  the  same  ammunition.  Think  how  it  simplifiei 
things.  In  the  old  days  you  had  to  store  ammunition  and  span 
parts  for  your  6-inch  gun,  your  9.2,  your  12-inch.  Moreover,  the 
Dreadnought  is  practically  unsinkable.  If  you  could  pull  her  to 
pieces  you  wouldn’t  sink  her,  you’d  only  have  five  little  Dreai 
noughts  floating  on  the  water,  instead  of  one  big  one !  Each  gm 
is  in  a  kind  of  castle  of  its  owm.” 

Lord  Fisher’s  rule  at  the  Admiralty  will  some  day  be  recognised 
as  a  turning  ix)int  in  British  history,  though  at  the  time  only  the 
Admiral  himself,  with  his  great  powers  of  vision,  knew  what  he 
was  doing  and  the  implacable  foe  against  whom  he  was  preparing, 
But  with  what  gaiety,  like  a  child  who  had  never  known  a  care, 
instead  of  a  man  who  was  bearing  the  heaviest  burden  and  the 
greatest  res^xinsibility  which  the  country  ever  places  on  one  man’s 
shoulders  in  his  office  as  First  Sea  Lord,  would  the  Admiral  tell 
his  stories  of  episodes  in  that  thrilling  time.  The  Naval  College 
at  Osborne  was  one  of  his  pet  schemes.  When  he  had  got  tk 
new  Training  Scheme  accepted  there  was  the  question  of  getting 
the  college  built.  He  asked  the  Admiralty  contractor  how  long 
it  would  take  to  build,  and  the  answer  was  that  it  could  not  be 
done  under  three  years.  “  Now,”  said  Lord  Fisher,  ‘‘I  wantedj 
it  done  in  seven  months,  so  that  King  Edward  could  open  it  in 
August !  Well,  I  was  w  alking  up  and  down,  feeling  a  little  miser¬ 
able  about  it,  when  a  friend  of  mine  came  in,  bringing  an 
American  wdth  him,  who  wanted  to  be  introduced,  as  he  said  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  mine.  This  man  said  he  had  gone  over 
the  ‘Renown,’  and  heard  me  talk  w'hen  she  was  at  Quebec. 

Now,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  and  I’ll  do  it.’  I  asked  what  he  was  over  here  for,  and  yon 
can  ima-gine  how  I  felt  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  lightning 
builder,  and  was  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  hotel 
in  three  months  !  He  said  he’d  undertake  to  have  the  College 
open  in  August.  He  said  I  should  have  the  plan  in  two  days. 
So  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  again  asked  the  contractor 
what  was  the  shortest  time  he  could  do  it  in.  Again  he  said  three 
years.  I  produced  the  American  and  his  plans !  I  heard  after¬ 
wards  that  the  contractor  took  aside  one  of  the  American’s  men 
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and  asked  him  how  it  was  done.  He  was  told  that  they  called 
him  ‘  Jolly  and  Hustle  ’ — jolly  because  he  pays  them  fifteen 
shillings  a  day  each,  and  gives  them  unlimited  rations;  hustle 
because  they  have  to  work  like  fiends.  Anyway,  the  College  ^va■ 
opened  by  the  King  on  the  4th  of  August.” 

Tjord  Fisher  had  a  particularly  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
Osborne  cadets.  “  There  wms  one  little  fellow,  blue-eyed,  four-: 
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foot-nothing,  vviio  stood  up  so  straight  with  his  hands  by  his  sides, 
that  I  specially  remember.  In  their  last  year  at  Osborne  the 
cadets  are  given  complete  control  of  steam  launches,  which  they 
have  to  stoke  and  steer  and  manage  themselves.  They  race  the 
launches  round  the  bay,  and  whichever  comes  in  first  gets  kudos 
and  marks.  This  little  blue-eyed  chap  brought  his  boat  in  first, 
but  in  order  to  do  so  he  flung  a  can  of  petrol  on  the  fire,  and,  of 
course,  might  have  blown  the  whole  affair  and  himself  to  blazes. 
He  was  brought  up  and  told  how  reprehensible  it  was  to  put  petrol 
on  the  fire,  and  why  did  he  do  it?  ‘  Please,  sir,  my  boat  was 
dropping  behind,’  was  his  answer.  A  young  Nelson  !  ” 

No  praise  from  him  could  be  higher,  and  Nelson  was  a  name 
perpetually  on  his  lips.  The  richness  of  his  own  nature  was 
shown  in  his  hero-worship  of  “  England’s  Admiral.”  He  talked 
of  him  as  if  he  had  known  him  and  sailed  w'ith  him  all  the  seas  of 
the  world.  Ho  rejoiced  in  his  genius  and  delighted  in  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  for  what  is  commonly  considered  his  greatest  weakness 
he  had  nothing  but  the  most  passionate  approval .  For  Lady 
Hamilton  he  had  the  utmost  sympathy  and  admiration,  he 
forgave  her  everything  because  of  her  large  heart  and  because 
she  gave  Nelson  what  he  needed;  “and,  at  any  rate,  he  stuck 
to  her— Wellington  had  twenty  Emmas,  only  no  one  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  them  !  ”  Thinking  of  Nelson’s  more  than  half-tragic 
life,  he  said  :  “Heaven  and  Hell  begin  here,  they  are  in  a  man 
himself.  And,  remember,  it’s  only  the  great  sinners  w'ho  can 
make  the  great  saints.’’  Another  saying  of  his  was  :  “Eight 
always  comes  out  in  the  end.  If  you  have  an  idea,  and  it’s  a 
light  idea,  you  have  only  to  stick  to  it  and  you  will  win  in  the 
end.  I’ve  proved  that.’’ 

His  wandering  life,  and  joerhaps  a  certain  contempt  for  such 
things,  had  left  him  singularly  unencumbered  with  worldly 
possessions,  but  among  the  goods  and  chattels  he  cherished  was 
a  lovely  little  collection  of  Nelson  portraits,  fine  old  prints,  an 
original  Nelson  letter,  an  original  despatch  of  Napoleon’s  captured 
liy  Nelson  and  with  Nelson’s  comments  written  on  it,  and  a 
i:  tile  sketch  of  Nelson  with  the  reproduction  of  a  letter  from 
':;i  saying  he  thought  it  his  best  pxvrtrait. 

.\moDg  the  Admiral’s  convictions  was  the  belief  that  we  are 
Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.  He  would  bring  it  in  on  all 
■  'i'lDs  in  the  oddest  way,  and  prove  it  by  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
rwhat  appeared  to  be  irrelevant)  statements.  A  good  many 
i!' ago  he  said:  “Met  Marconi  in  the  street  the  other  day, 
>1  lie  stoj)ped  me  and  said,  ‘  I’m  Marconi,  and  I  w’ant  to  con- 
:  !'ilate  you  on  the  things  your  Navy  men  have  done  with 
‘ things  quite  beyond  me.’  Nice  of  him,  w'asn’t  it? 
VOL.  CVIII.  N.S.  Q 
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Now,  doesn’t  wireless  prove  we  are  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes^ 
However” — on  meeting  a  slightly  incredulous  smile— “that  is 
for  another  time.”  Our  geographical  position  proved  it— in  a 
fine  phrase  he  once  said  :  “I  call  England  God’s  Breakwater 
our  [X)ssession,  so  often  thrust  upon  us  and  not  sought,  of  the 
key  harbours  of  the  world,  and  particularly  our  discovery  of  Scapa 
Flow.  ‘‘Now  here’s  another  thing  that  shows  we’re  the  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel — IVovidence  watches  over  us.  Look  up  North, 
Here’s  a  magnificent  harbour  at  Scapa  Flow — the  tides  race  all 
round  at  twelve  or  fourteen  knots,  and  right  in  the  middle  is 
peace.  Drop  a  stick  in  there  and  it  floats,  where  all  the  Nan 
can  ride  securely.” 

His  owm  career,  his  struggles  to  attain  his  end,  his  hard-won 
success,  and  his  arrival  in  power  at  the  Admiralty  just  in  time 
to  reform  the  Navy  and  turn  all  her  guns  on  Germany,  was 
another  piece  of  evidence  that  we  were  the  watched-over  Tribes, 
for,  like  the  great  men  of  old,  he  had  the  deepest  conviction  that 
he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  his  country’s 
welfare.  His  enemies,  of  course,  thought  this  was  only  a  colossal 
form  of  conceit,  and  that  all  his  aims  were  for  his  own  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  he  died  a  jioor  man  and  bitterly  unpopular 
with  large  sections  of  what  is  called  ‘‘  Society  ”  is  sufficient  answer. 
Slowly,  as  time  goes  on,  another  fact  will  emerge  and  shine 
through  the  ages  of  history — that  he  saved  England,  that  his 
vision,  his  brain,  the  stoutness  of  his  heart,  and  the  unshakable¬ 
ness  of  his  conviction,  was  ‘‘God’s  Breakwater  ”  against  Germany. 
He  saved  not  only  England,  but  all  the  Allies,  and  they  should 
stand  bareheaded  by  his  grave.  He  made  mistakes — what  great 
man,  doing  such  a  tremendous  piece  of  w'ork,  has  not  made 
mistakes?  He  was  the  very  reversal  of  the  king  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  ‘‘never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise 
one.”  He  said  many  rash  things,  as  was  inevitable  with  his 
impetuous  temperament ;  how  many  wise  things  he  did,  let  oui 
inviolate  country  tell  us.  One  of  his  witty  sayings  was  :  ‘‘Bo  right, 
and  fear  no  man ;  don’t  w  rite,  and  fear  no  w’oman !  ”  which  he 
characteristically  failed  to  follow  in  his  second  clause,  for  he  "is 
the  most  glorious  of  correspondents,  however  closely  he  stuck  to 
the  first  one. 

Like  most  sailors  and  all  great  men,  he  was  deeply  religions 
though  that  only  enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  a  joke  against  him 
self  or  the  Church.  On  one  occasion  he  was  a  guest  at  a  clenca! 
dinner-party  adorned  w'ith  many  bishops — ‘‘found  myself  the  onlj 
sinner  in  a  company  of  saints !  ”  he  said  with  a  twinkle,  anl 
proceeded  to  entertain  the  saints  with  some  very  racy  stone; 
He  delighted  in  sermons — he  once  declared  that  the  things 
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liked  best  were  sermons  and  dancing — and  apparently  could  sit 
out  the  dullest  with  enjoyment.  Upon  one  occasion  a  dean  called 
upon  him,  and  learned  from  the  servant  that  he  was  out  attending 
bis  fourth  service.  “Tell  your  master  from  me,”  said  the  dean, 
“that  if  he  is  not  careful  he  will  have  spiritual  indigestion  !  ” 

His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  extraordinary,  and  his  aptitude 
of  quotation  from  it  even  more  extraordinary.  Many  is  the  time 
when  he  has  felled  an  opponent  to  earth  wdth  a  text !  One  text 
from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  was  very  fond  of, 
and  in  a  sense  it  epitomised  his  life’s  work  :  “This  one  thing  I 
do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark.” 

The  war,  which  he  had  foreseen,  for  which  he  had  prepared, 
when  it  came,  brought  him  much  anguish,  for,  except  for  the 
briefest  time,  he  was  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  his  ships 
were  misused,  his  plans  bungled,  the  world  endangered,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men  miserably  slain  who  might 
have  lived  had  the  Navy  been  properly  used  from  the  beginning. 
His  heart  was  torn  at  the  thought  of  those  young  lives  lost  and 
wasted,  while  his  life,  so  ripe  in  years  and  experience,  was  not 
used.  They  talked  about  his  being  “too  old,”  forgetting  Lord 
Barham,  who  at  eighty  planned  the  campaign  of  Trafalgar.  The 
war  perceptibly  aged  him,  made  him  ill,  because  England  did 
not  use  him.  But,  in  spite  of  that  bitter  neglect,  his  foundations 
stood;  his  work  it  was  that  eventually  pulled  Germany  down; 
his  Navy,  the  child  of  his  brain,  w'hich  held  the  seas,  and  in  the 
final  event  won  the  war.  And  with  that  peculiar  treatment 
which  England  almost  invariably  accords  to  her  greatest  men, 
she  has  let  him  die,  nearly  two  years  after  the  victorious  end  of 
that  war,  without  a  single  sign  of  gratitude  or  recognition.  Both 
will  come  in  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  in 
later  years,  and  later  generations  wdll  envy  us  that  w’e  saw  and 
talked  with  him ;  though  honour  to  the  dead  w’arms  no  heart,  as 
does  honour  to  the  living.  But  he  said  of  himself  that  he  cared 
“much  for  the  idea  and  little  for  the  fact,”  and  he  had  fully  proved 
his  idea  and  lived  out  his  life,  faithful  to  his  motto  of  “Fear  God 
and  Dread-nought.” 


Q  2 


E.  Hallam  Moorhouse. 
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The  main  feminine  characters  of  Euripides  are  tolerably  well 
known,  especially  in  an  age  which  has  seen  and  admired  the 
felicitous  versions  of  Greek  plays  prepared  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray.  We  are  thrilled  by  Medea  and  her  blood-stained  crimes : 
we  feel  the  anguish  of  Phaedra’s  mad  love  :  we  realise  the  hard 
and  embittered  Electra,  bent  on  revenge  for  a  father’s  murder: 
we  appreciate  the  subtlety  with  which  is  drawn  the  figure  of 
Iphigeneia  in  the  Tauric  country.  These  are  known  and  familiar, 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  that  old  charge  against  Euripides 
that  he  could  not  ixu’tray  a  really  good  woman.  But  though  Greek 
critics  may  have  objected  to  his  Phaedras  and  Stheneboeas,  to 
us  they  stand  out  as  pre-eminent  types  of  the  tragic  heroine— 
not  a  lovable  woman,  but  a  strong,  passionate,  and  tempera¬ 
mental  creature,  w'ith  the  mark  of  doom  upon  her  brow.  Still,  if 
we  had  the  whole  of  the  Euripidean  drama  before  us,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  could  hold  the  dramatist  to  be  a  misogynist.  Indeed, 
modern  views  of  Euripides  tend  to  regard  him  as  a  feminist, 
not  only  because  he  loved  to  draw  feminine  character,  but  because 
he  upheld  the  independence  and  the  vital  human  worth  of 
womanhood. 

I  am  not,  however,  concerned  with  the  familiar  but  with  the 
less-known  creations  of  the  Greek  dramatist — some  of  them  only 
recently  revealed  to  us  by  the  discoveries  at  Oxyrhynchus.  They 
are  of  different  types,  and  assuredly  are  not  all  of  the  category 
of  desperate  and  fate-haunted  women.  They  are  carefully 
studied,  as  was  Euripides’  way  :  he  rarely  gave  us  botclied  work 
or  imperfect  portraits.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  quite  sure  that 
our  view  of  them  is  correct,  for  some  of  the  plays  have  to  be 
pieced  together  out  of  torn  and  mutilated  papyri.  But  the  general 
outlines  are  clear,  and  in  some  of  the  instances  we  are  on  sure 
ground.  They  do  not  alter  our  general  conception  of  Euripides 
as  a  dramatist,  but  they  illustrate  his  wide  range  of  observation, 
the  variety  of  his  approach  to  the  particular  problem  which 
attracted  him,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  w'ork,  they  pique — without 
altogether  satisfying — our  curiosity.  Mr.  Gilbert  Norwood’s 
recent  and  valuable  work  on  Greek  Tragedy^  gives  us  much 
important  material  in  this  matter,  and  to  it  the  following  pages 
are  almost  wdiolly  indebted.- 

(1)  Qreek  Tragedy,  by  Gilbert  Norwood  (Methuen). 
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With  whom  shall  we  begin?  Shall  it  be  with  the  sweet  girl- 
heroine  of  ordinary  romance?  Then  let  us  cite  Andromeda  in 
the  charming  love-story  unfolded  in  the  play  bearing  her  name. 
It  seems  as  if  we  were  watching  the  first  beginning  of  the  novel 
in  literature.  At  all  events  we  hear  and  appreciate  the  popular 
love-song,  “  0  Tiove,  despotic  lord  of  gods  and  men,”  which, 
ffhen  sung  by  Archelaus,  the  actor — .so  Lucian  tells  us — sent  the 
'  whole  township  of  Abdera  crazy.  So  popular  was  the  drama  that 
it  induced  Dionysus,  in  the  Frogs,  to  go  down  to  Hades  in  order 
to  resurrect  the  dead  playwright.  What  is  the  story?  Cepheus, 
an  Ethiope  king,  has  his  country  ravaged  by  a  sea-monster,  and 
the  only  remedy  against  this  perpetual  scourge  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  King’s  daughter,  Andromeda.  She  is  bound  to  a  rock  to  be 
the  monster’s  prey.  Is  there  no  one  to  save  her?  Her  father, 
Cepheus,  and  her  mother,  Cas.siopeia,  are  holiness,  and  as  to  her 
affianced  lover,  Phineus,  brother  of  the  king — marriages  between 
uncle  and  niece  were  not  forbidden — he  is  a  poor  creature,  who 
instinctively  dislikes  the  prospect  of  a  single  combat  wdth  a  hungry 
and  ferocious  beast.  Then,  at  the  psychological  moment,  comes 
the  predestined  rescuer.  Fresh  from  an  encounter  wdth  the 
Gorgon,  Perseus  sails  in  on  his  magic  sandals — not  so  much  as  a 
pod,  the  son  of  Zeus,  but  as  a  modest,  unassuming  Knight  of 
Romance.  He  sees  a  thing  of  beauty  chained  to  a  rock,  a  maiden 
in  dire  distress,  w'ho  appeals  to  his  chivalrous  heart,  and  forthwith 
he  desires  to  make  her  his  bride.  To  her  question  who  this  radiant 
being  may  he  w’ho  arrives  so  appropriately  in  time  of  crisis,  he 
answers  simply  that  he  is  Perseus,  winging  his  wmy  to  Argos,  and 
bearing  with  him  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  But  he  is  not  going  to 
do  something  for  nothing.  If  I  save  you,  he  asks,  what  is  to  be 
my  reward?  Shall  I  gain  your  thanks? 

But  we  are  more  concerned  wdth  Andromeda,  who  has  already 
made  her  appeal  to  him  :  ”  Stranger,  pity  me,  release  me  !  ”  and, 
if  you  win,  “  Take  me  as  your  handmaiden,  your  wife,  or  your 
slave!”  She  gives  herself  fully  and  freely  to  her  champion  as  a 
romantic  heroine  should,  while  he,  not  'quite  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Round  Table  knight,  comes  to  an  understanding  with  those  whom 
he  is  prepared  to  save.  A  w’orkman  is,  he  thinks,  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Then  he  utters  the  hymn  to  Love,  ”  0  Love,  despotic  lord 
of  gods  and  men,”  which  became  so  amazingly  popular,  and 
addresses  himself  to  the  combat,  holding  the  Gorgon  head, 
which  had  the  power  of  turning  to  stone  all  those  who  looked 
upon  its  face  and  snaky  locks.  Of  course,  he  wins  with  ease,  and 
the  country-folk  come  to  greet  him,  bearing  in  their  hands  milk- 
howls  and  the  juice  of  the  grape.  When  the  time  for  settlement 
arrives,  Phineus,  the  old  suitor,  asserts  his  claim,  and  both  king 
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and  queen  beg  that  their  daughter  may  not  leave  them  desolate 
You  see  that  her  bright,  joyous  nature  was  like  a  sunbeam  in  the 
palace,  and  we  can  forgive  the  old  couple  for  not  wanting  to  be 
left  alone.  But  Andromeda  was  not  one  to  go  back  upon  a 
bargain.  To  Perseus  she  belongs  body  and  soul.  To  Argos  she 
will  go  of  her  own  free  will ,  together  with  her  saviour.  And  the 
speech  she  makes  announcing  her  determination  is  one  which 
only  a  girl  of  high  courage  and  generous  soul  could  utter.  We 
too,  can  join  in  the  romantic  refrain,  “  0  Love,  despotic  lord  of 
gods  and  men  !  ” 

Andromeda,  after  all,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  figure  in  Greek 
mythology.  Ijet  us  turn  to  a  heroine  not  so  well  known,  who  has 
only  been  fully  revealed  to  us  since  1006,  w’hen  large  fragments 
of  the  Euripidean  play  were  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus.  Hypsipyle 
was  a  woman  wlft  had  a  past  of  emotional  happiness  succeeded 
by  a  pre.sent  of  bleak  misery.  She  was  a  woman  who  seemed  | 
bound  to  attract  to  herself  whatever  misfortune  was  afoot,  born 
apparently  under  an  unlucky  star.  Nevertheless  she  had  had  her 
wonderful  time,  a  time  which  she  could  never  forget,  when  Jason 
was  her  lover,  and  the  good  ship  Argo  and  the  Golden  Fleece 
w’ere  objects  of  supreme  interest.  To  that  magic  period  her 
thoughts  return.  “  0  prow  of  Argo  and  the  salt  sea  flashing 
wdiite,”  she  cries,  even  when  matters  of  high  importance  were 
being  enacted  before  her  eyes.  For  Hypsipyle,  daughter  of  Thoas, 
King  of  Lemnos,  was  mixed  up  in  that  strange  and  brutal 
massacre  of  their  husbands  which  gave  the  Lcmnian  women  their 
unwelcome  notoriety.  Hypsipyle,  a  tender  woman,  apparently, 
with  a  soft  heart,  refused  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  murders,  and  was 
in  consequence  exiled,  leaving  her  tw'o  sons  whom  she  had  borne 
in  the  good  old  days  to  Jason,  behind  her.  When  we  discover  her 
in  the -play  she  is  slave  to  Eurydice,  Queen  of  Nemea,  and  nurse 
to  her  infant  son,  Opheltes.  But  she  is  not  allowed  by  fate  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  undistinguished  life.  Events  crowd  thickly 
around  her — first,  the  arrival  of  her  tw'o  sons,  who  are  entertained 
in  the  palace,  w’ithout  recognising  their  mother ;  then  the  approach 
of  the  army  which  Amphiaraus  is  leading  in  the  celebrated  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Seven  against  Tliebcs.  The  chieftain  informs 
Hypsipyle  that  his  soldiers  are  in  need  of  W'ater,  and  Opheltes’ 
nurse,  leaving  the  child  behind  her,  goes  off  to  show’  them  a  spring. 
During  her  absence  Opheltes  is  attacked  and  killed  by  a  serpent, 
w’hereupon  Queen  Eurydice,  when  she  hears  of  the  disaster, 
wishes  to  kill  her.  From  this  fate  she  is  sawed  by  the  intercession 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  promises  to  institute  a  festival— in  other 
words,  the  Nemean  Games — in  honour  of  the  child.  We  do  not 
know  the  end  of  the  story,  nor  do  w’e  discover  in  the  existing 
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}  fragments  what  liappens  to  Hypsipyle’s  sons,  who  had  a  recog- 
le  nition  scene  with  their  mother,  and  must  have  had  some  share 
ig  in  the  denouement.  But  the  figure  of  their  mother  stands  out  in 
a  clear  light.  Unhappy,  swept  from  one  disaster  to  another,  and 

le  always  the  unlucky  victim  who  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  suffer- 

j  ing,  she  still  had  her  glorious  memory,  which  no  one  could 

h  take  from  her,  when  she  was  Jason’s  bride.  All  the  excitement 

>  caused  by  the  great  army’s  arrival  at  Nemea,  and  the  keen 

)f  anguish  of  the  young  prince’s  death — her  fault  as  usual — were  as 

nothing  compared  wdth  the  undying  romance  which  adorned  her 
|j  earlier  years.  “Nessun  maggior  dolore,”  “Sorrow'’8  crown  of 

g  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things  ” — this,  too,  she  felt  to  the 

g  full.  But  it  was  glorious  to  have  lived  once.  “  O  prow  of  Argo 

e  and  the  salt  sea  flashing  white !  Oh,  my  tw'o  sons - ” 

j  Macaria  is  not  very  well  known,  and  perhaps  she  is  not  so  in- 
j  teresting  as  other  heroines.  But  that  is  not  her  fault ;  in  all  pro- 

5  bability  a  long  section  dealing  with  her  fate  has  been  lost.  She 

r  typifies,  however,  the  nobility  of  sacrifice,  and  from  that  ]X)int  of 

5  view  is  best  compared  with  a  far  w-caker  specimen  of  her  sex, 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  The  former  does  something  more  than  accept 
her  doom  :  the  latter  obeys  with  trembling.  Iphigeneia  is  not 
exactly  commonplace,  but  she  has  the  feminine  shrinking  from 
death,  and’w^astes  a  lot  of  time  in  useless  appeals  to  her  father, 
Agamemnon.  Macaria  has  the  proud  aloofness  of  a  daughter  of 
the  gods.  She  might  be  Jephthah’s  daughter,  or  Cassandra  with 
her  wide-eyed  prescience,  but  without  her  subtlety.  In  the 
HeracIeidfE,  where  she  appears,  we  have  the  story  of  Eurystheus’ 
relentless  persecution  of  Heracles’  children,  w'ho  have  taken 
refuge  before  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Marathon.  Alcmena,  mother 
of  Heracles,  together  with  the  daughters,  are  in  the  temple ; 
Hyllus,  the  eldest  son,  has  gone  to  seek  another  refuge,  should 
Athens  fail ;  lolaus,  Heracles’  old  companion,  is  doing  his  best 
to  defend  the  unhappy  suppliants  from  death.  A  herald,  to  whom 
the  Scholiasts  have  given  the  name  of  Copreus,  arrives  from 
Eurystheus  at  Argos,  and  is  beginning  to  drag  the  suppliants 
away,  when  the  King  of  Athens,  Demophon,  and  his  brother, 
Acamas,  appear  on  the  scene.  The  usual  altercation  takes  place, 
and  Copreus  threatens  the  Athenian  monarch  with  war.  Mean¬ 
while,  Demophon  has  discovered  that  a  noble  virgin  must  be 
sacrificed  to  Persephone.  Who  is  it  to  be?  The  King  will  not 
allow  an  Athenian  girl  to  be  slain.  Here  is  the  chance  for  Macaria, 
daughter  of  Heracles.  She  comes  forward  offering  herself  as  the 
rictim,  and  going  further  still  in  self-sacrifice,  claims  for  herself 
the  right,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right,  to  accept  her  doom  as 
Heracles’  daughter.  After  bidding  a  proud  farewell  to  lolaus 
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and  the  rest,  she  leaves  the  stage,  and,  unfortunately  for  us  ^el 
have  no  further  information  as  to  what  becomes  of  her.  There  ■ 
is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  ultimately  needed  I 
because  Hyllus  returns  with  a  large  army — where  he  obtained  it  i?  ■ 
a  mystery — and  Eurystheus  is  defeated  and  killed,  to  the  intense  ■ 
and  savage  joy  of  Alcmena.  But  whether  she  does  or  does  not  I 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  (even  Tphigeneia  is  saved  at  the  last  I 
moment),  Macaria  stands  forth  as  a  noble  example  of  a  voman  I 
formed  in  a  heroic  mould,  who  admits  no  rival  in  her  acceptance  I 
of  duty.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Tphigeneia  at  Anlis  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  if  some  other  virgin  had  offered  herself 
in  her  place.  We  cannot  think  thus  of  Macaria.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  or 
that  between  Sophocles’  Deianeira,  who  does  all  for  love,  and 
Euripides’  Medea,  who  is  actuated  by  the  fiercest  hate.  Deianeira 
forgives  her  peccant  lord,  and  is  sublime;  Medea,  a  magnificent 
tigress,  can  neither  forgive  nor  forget.  Tphigeneia  is  almost 
commonplace  by  the  side  of  Macaria. 

It  is  when  we  study  the  variety  and  truthfulness  of  these  and 
other  heroines  that  we  realise  why  Euripides  has  been  called  a 
great  feminist,  and  why,  from  another  point  of  view,  he  has  been 
decried  as  a  misogynist.  The  latter  charge  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  Athens,  and,  of  course,  Aristophanes  made  comic  use 
of  it.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  criticism  meant  that  Euripides 
did  not  shrink  from  showing  the  acts  which  a  woman  scorned 
can  do — in  other  words,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  the 
tortured  souls  of  his  Phredras  and  Medeas.  And  because  he 
looked  a  little  deeper  than  his  contemporaries  into  the  mystery 
of  personality,  he  brought  out  traits  and  characteristics  which 
were  often  ugly  and  sometimes  terrible.  He  knew  and  analysed 
the  different  kinds  of  women,  for  he  was  quite  aware  that  women 
have  a  complexity  of  nature,  which  men  often  lack,  and  that  they 
contrast  with  one  another  along  a  wide  scale  of  difference.  An 
Alcestis  or  an  Andromeda  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  a  Medea 
or  a  Phaedra  at  the  other — how  deep  is  the  chasm  which  separates 
the  good  and  the  bad,  while  yet  both  varieties  have  the  common 
features  of  womanhood  !  But  it  was  not  as  a  dogmatic  dramatist 
that  he  labelled  his  characters.  He  will  show  us  traits  w’hich  lead 
us  to  understand  and  forgive  Phnedra,  and  make  us  actually  sorry 
for  the  isolated  and  expatriated  Medea.  Who  will  decide  on  which 
side  goodness  stands  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  evil  in  the 
conventional  idea  of  good,  and  also  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil?  Euripides  makes  it  his  business  to  analyse  and  interpret 
with  perfect  fearlessness,  and  being  so  critical  and  ruthless,  he 
flutters  many  dovecots.  In  this  he  comes  nearest  to  Ibsen.  For 
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instance,  Alcestis,  after  her  experience  of  her  husband’s  selfish¬ 
ness,  might  well  develop  into  Ibsen’s  Nora,  slamming  the  door 
gn  her  married  life. 

There  is  one  rather  disconcerting  feature  in  the  treatment  of 
familiar  Greek  themes  and  the  relation  of  the  dramatists  toward 
one  another.  There  seems  no  question  that  the  successful  authors  | 

did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  works  of  their  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporaries  or  predecessors.  Euripides  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  his  Alcestis  largely  from  Phrynichus’  Alcestis. 

Jschylus  in  similar  fashion  based  his  Persce  on  Phrynichus’ 

Plt(riiiss(C,  or  perhaps  reconstructed  the  drama,  incidentally  show-  ^ 

ing  how  in  his  judgment  the  plot  should  be  managed.  But  a  | 

more  curious  example  is  to  be  found  in  Euripides’  Medea,  which  ’ 

is  said  to  owe  much  to  the  work  of  a  certain  Neophron  on  the  j 

same  subject.  Who  Neophron  was  is  a  problem.  As  a  fore-  j 

runner  of  Euripides,  he  must  have  been  of  considerable  import-  ' 

ance.  Aristotle  mentions  him,  so  Suidas  tells  us,  who  also  gives  ; 

ns  a  few  points  in  wdiich  he  anticipates  Euripides,  attributing  | 

.Medea’s  fury,  for  instance,  to  her  passion  (0vju6<;).  But  did  | 

Neophron  ever  exist?  His  supposed  work  may  have  been  a  ^ 

fourth-century  forgery.  | 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  our  subject.  We  take  up  once  more  the  unfamiliar  heroines  ! 

of  Euripides  in  the  case  of  two  mothers,  Clymene  and  Merope, 
both  of  them  intensely  human  characters,  whose  best  and  worst  j 

traits  are  seen  in  reference  to  their  sons.  Alerope  is  perhaps  the  ! 

better  known  of  the  two,  because  INfatthew  Arnold  wrote  a  modern  i 

rersion  of  the  old  Greek  legend,  but  Clymene  is,  I  think,  the  more  | 

interesting.  And  Ejuripides  himself  is  fond  of  a  study  of  mothers,  . 

because  they  represent  at  the  time  of  their  own  maturity  a  conflict 
between  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual,  their  relation  to  their  sons  ; 

resting  primarily  on  a  physical  basis,  while  their  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion,  their  anxiety,  their  pre-occupation,  and  prejudice  are  entirely  ; 

of  the  spirit.  The  Greek,  like  the  modern  Frenchman,  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  his  mother — not  so  much  perhaps  as  the  Chinaman, 
who  believes  that  everything  must  give  way  to  the  sanctity  of 
motherhood,  but  so  far  at  least  as  justifies  the  abhorrence  as  the 
worst  of  criminals  of  a  matricide  like  Orestes.  Singularly  enough, 
however,  we  find  in  the  mouth  of  Apollo,  in  the  Eumenides,  a  ^ 

defence  of  Orestes’,  based  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the  real  parent  f 

of  a  child  is  the  father,  the  mother  being  only  a  nurse — the  curious  \ 

argument  being  illustrated  by  the  birth  of  Athena,  born  of  no  | 

mother,  but  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  But  that  was  hardly  the  j 

prevalent  feeling  in  Athens,  to  which  such  figures  as  Hecuba.  j 

Andromache,  and  Deianeira  made  strong  appeal. 
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Clymene’s  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phaethon,  a  play  o( 
which  two  long  fragments  of  seventy  and  seventy-five  lines  re¬ 
spectively  survive.  Phaethon,  a  brilliant,  audacious  youth 
reminding  us  somewhat  of  a  hero  of  iNIarlowe  in  love  with  the 
impossible,  is  told  by  his  father,  Merops,  that  a  marriage  has  been 
arranged  for  him  with  a  goddess.  He  does  not  relish  the  pro¬ 
mised  life  of  ease  and  dignified  dullness  :  he  wants  novelty,  adven- 
ture,  enterprise.  Perhaps,  too,  he  dislikes  a  union  with  a  being 
so  superior  to  himself,  on  grounds  of  practical  common  sense.  If 
the  latter  is  his  main  motive  for  shrinking  from  the  match, 
Clymene,  his  mother,  will  reassure  him.  It  is  not  true  that 
Merops  is  his  father.  His  real  father  is  the  sun-god,  Helios,  and 
if  her  son  doubts  her,  let  him  petition  the  sun-god  to  grant  some 
request  :  he  will  speedily  discover  that  his  suit  is  granted  in 
accordance  with  an  old  promise  made  to  Clymene  at  the  time  when 
the  liaison  was  made.  Phaethon  at  once  determines  that  he  will 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  guide  the  horses  of  the  sun  for  one  day, 
and  though  the  god  does  what  he  can  to  dissuade  him,  and  adds  a 
number  of  earnest  counsels  to  guide  his  daring  venture,  the  ambi¬ 
tious  hero  persists  in  his  resolve.  iMean while,  however  all  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  so  much  desired  by  ^Terops  go  on, 
and  the  chorus  of  maidens  weave  their  songs  in  his  honour  and 
that  of  his  bride,  Alas !  we  know’  the  sequel.  Phaethon,  madly 
urging  his  steeds  through  space,  loses  all  control  of  the  chariot, 
and  falls  a  smoking  corpse  to  the  ground. 

It  is  the  effect  of  all  these  events  on  the  mother  which  is  worth 
studying.  Clymene’s  maternal  grief  for  her  dead  son,  so  bright 
and  lovable  and  gallant,  is  the  first  thing.  Then  comes  a  terrible 
thought.  Phaethon’s  death  is  so  strange  and  unlooked  for  that 
it  might  lead  to  inquiry.  What  if  Merops  grew  suspicious  and 
insisted  on  asking  questions?  Would  not  the  old  intrigue  be 
brought  to  light,  and  Merops  discover  that  the  young  Phaethon 
was  no  son  of  his,  but  came  of  a  celestial  line?  And  then — what 
would  happen  then?  Clymene  does  what  she  can.  She  has  the 
dead  body  of  her  son  brought  to  the  treasure  chamber  and  locks 
the  doors  w’ith  keys  which  she  alone  possesses.  But  you  cannot 
hide  a  smoking  corpse.  A  servant  rushes  in  to  tell  the  king  that 
the  treasure  chamber  is  on  fire,  and  at  last  Merops  is  confronted 
with  the  truth  and  know’s  all.  If  only  the  fates  had  been  kind, 
we  should  have  known  how  the  drama  ends,  but  here  the  frag¬ 
mentary  story  betrays  us.  Let  us  hope  that  some  kindly  god' 
reconciled  the  estranged  pair  to  one  another,  and  that  Clymene, 
the  woman  of  many  sorrow's,  found  some  consolation  for  her 

(1)  Mr.  Gilbert  Norwood  suggests  that  the  god  was  Oceanus,  who  wm 
Clymene’a  father.  (See  Oreek  Tragedy,  p.  303.) 
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-Ijjijje  and  for  the  loss  of  her  splendid  boy.  She  was  an 
imperfect  wife,  but  as  mother  she  had  admirable  qualities, 
And  both  in  her  past  frailties  and  her  present  remorse  she  is 
thoroughly  human,  and  retains  from  beginning  to  end  our 

sympathies. 

There  is  a  similar  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Merope  with  regard  to 
her  son  in  the  play  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cresphontes.  A  re¬ 
volution  has  broken  out  in  Messenia,  and  the  rightful  king,  Cres- 
phontes,  has  been  killed  by  his  brother,  Polyphontes,  who  has 
assumed  royal  power  and  taken  Merope,  Cresphontes’  queen,  to 
wife.  In  order  to  save  her  infant  son — also  called  Cresphontes^ — 
ilerope  sent  him  to  some  safe  retreat  in  iKtolia.  When  the  play 
opens  the  son  is  grown  up  and  ready  to  avenge  his  father.  In 
order  to  win  the  confidence  of  Polyphontes,  the  young  man  claims 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  by  royal  proclamation  to  any¬ 
one  who  murdered  Merope’s  son.  He  has  already  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  usurping  monarch,  and  has  become  a  favourite 
ID  the  court.  Naturally  alarmed  both  by  the  terms  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  and  by  the  success  of  the  young  stranger,  Merope 
despatches  a  slave  to  iEtolia  to  inquire  w'hether  her  son  is  alive 
and  well,  and  on  receiving  news  that  he  has  disappeared  no  one 
knows  whither,  she  at  once  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story 
told  by  the  king’s  new  favourite  is  true,  and  that  he  is  veritably 
the  murderer  of  her  son.  And  now  we  come  to  the  great  scene 
which  seems  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  this  play.  Arming 
herself  with  an  axe,  Merope  creeps  into  the  chamber  where  the 
stranger  is  lying  asleep,  and  is  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  w’hen 
her  hand  is  stayed  by  the  old  slave — her  messenger  on  a  previous 
occasion — who  recognises  the  boy,  Greek  audiences  were  experts 
in  the  matter  of  recognition  scenes,  for  they  formed  a  valuable 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  dramatists.  But  the  making  known 
to  one  another  of  Merope  and  her  son  seems  to  have  obtained 
more  than  the  usual  melodramatic  success,  for  Plutarch  draw’s 
attention  to  it  in  his  Moralia  (110  d,  998  e),  and  Aristotle, 
ID  his  Poetics  (1454  a),  speaks  of  it  as  of  exceptional 

excellence.  In  the  case  of  the  play  we  are  considering, 

the  excitement  no  doubt  w’as  enhanced  by  the  blind 

passion  of  Merope,  the  extreme  danger  of  the  son  and  the 
narrow  margin  by  which  an  appalling  catastrophe  was  averted. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  truth  known  than  mother  and  son 
arrange  a  plot  to  slay  Polyphontes,  wdiich  is  of  course  successful. 

should  like  to  know  more  of  Merope  in  order  to  estimate  her 
character  aright.  In  her  grief  at  the  reported  death  of  her  son, 
she  has  the  dignity  and  self-restraint  of  Priam’s  queen.  Nor  in- 
(I)  ApoUodonis  calls  him  ^Epytus. 

Q*  2 
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deed  does  she  expect  much  from  life,  if  it  is  from  her  lips  that 
we  learn  that  we  “  should  lament  the  newly-born  and  rejoice  over 
the  dead.” 

We  have  now  traversed  most  of  the  ground  covered  by  these 
unfamiliar  heroines  of  Euripides.  We  have  seen  that  among  the 
less-known  women,  as  also  among  the  better-known,  the  dramatist 
loves  to  analyse  and  illustrate  feminine  nature,  and  to  give  us 
typical  instances  both  of  frailty  and  moral  worth.  We  have  heard 
the  story  of  a  maiden  of  Eomance — Andromeda ;  of  a  brave 
victim  who  will  offer  herself  in  noble  self-sacrifice— Macaria.  A 
tragic  mother  has  been  drawn  for  us  in  Meropc,  and— not  for  the 
first  or  the  last  time  in  Euripidean  drama — a  woman  with  a  past 
in  Clymene.  To  these  must  be  added  the  still  finer  picture  of  a 
woman  who  lives  only  for  the  romance  of  her  youth,  and  who  lets 
the  pageant  of  the  present  pass  her  by,  unheeded  and  unfelt,  the 
unhappy  Hypsipyle.  One  portrait  still  remains  for  which  we  should 
naturally  look  to  Euripides  the  rationalist.  She  may  be  called  a 
Woman  of  the  Higher  Education,  and  her  name  is  Melanippe,  sur- 
named  the  Wise.  IMelanippe  the  Wise  cuts  rather  a  ridiculous 
figure,  but  that  perhaps  is  not  altogether  her  fault.  At  all  events, 
her  instinct  for  lecturing  is  like  that  of  most  learned  women, 
untiring  and  unappeasable.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hippe  (who 
had  married  il^olus),  and  owing  to  an  early  indiscretion  she  was 
the  mother  of  twin  sons  by  no  less  im}K)rtant  a  personage  than 
Poseidon.  She  had  been  warned  to  hide  them  from  jEoIus,  who 
was  naturally  a  tempestuous  father  in  his  wrath,  and  the  children, 
put  away  for  safety,  w’ere  discovered  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  bull 
and  a  cow’.  In  that  superstitious  age  men  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  bull  and  cow  had  produced  in  the  twin  sons  a 
miraculous  2)rogeny,  and  ^Eolus  determined  that  such  portents 
should  be  destroyed.  Melanippe  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
quandary,  for  she  w^anted  to  save  her  children  and  yet  not  reveal 
their  real  origin.  So  she  resolved  to  give  her  father  a  lecture 
on  the  impossibility  of  the  Supernatural,  and  the  consequent 
absurdity  of  believing  in  these  miraculous  births.  It  was  a  great 
speech,  full  of  recondite  references,  on  the  quite  modern  theme 
that  ‘‘  miracles  do  not  happen,”  an  elaborate  sermon  on  scientific 
lines  which  must  have  given  the  audience  in  the  theatre  abundant 
material  for  thought.  Melanippe  says  that  she  got  her  learning 
from  her  ”  mother,”  and  this  ”  mother  ”  might  well  have  been 
an  oblique  allusion  to  Anaxagoras  or  some  other  of  the  heterodox 
thinkers  of  Ionia.  Unhappily  enough,  the  lecture  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  the  proper  impression  on  yEolus,  for  he  appears  to 
have  forced  the  ”  wise  ”  Melanippe  to  confess  the  truth,  and  she 
Wias  only  saved  from  death  by  the  interposition  of  Hippe.  Even 
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learned  ladies  have  their  failings,  as  Euripides,  who  knows  every 
variety  of  woman,  is  quick  to  recognise. 

With  Euripides,  however,  as  a  liationalist,  one  naturally  ends. 
We  may  have  our  own  views  as  to  his  dramatic  construction,  his 
theatrical  instinct  and  flair,  his  analysis  of  womanhoovl,  and  his 
capacity  as  a  psychologist.  But  the  one  constant  characteristic  in 
his  plays  is  his  sceptical  attitude  towards  the  Olympian  Pantheon. 
In  drama  after  drama  he  confronts  us  with  the  dilemma  expressed 
in  a  sentence  in  the  Bellerophon  :  “If  the  gods  do  something 
disgraceful,  they  are  not  gods.”  And  the  gods  are  always  doing 
something  disgraceful,  as  Ajxillo  in  his  relations  with  Creusa  in 
Ion,  or  else  solving  a  problem  not  according  to  right  and  justice 
but  by  their  own  arbitrary  will,  as  Athena  stops  Thoas  in 
his  reasonable  resentment  against  the  Greek  defaulters  in 
Iphigeneia  in  Touris.  Euripides  uses  freely  the  dens  ex  machina 
to  end  his  plays,  partly,  it  would  appear,  if  not  wholly,  out  of 
scorn  for  the  current  theology.  Ever  since  Dr.  Verrall’s  remark¬ 
able  studies  of  Euripides,  w'e  have  growm  to  regard  the  dramatist 
as  a  Rationalist,  who  now  and  again  has  to  conceal  his  obvious 
scepticism  under  a  camouflage  of  pretended  belief  in  order  to 
escape  public  censure.  His  own  view  of  the  Godhead  is  another 
matter.  Of  that  we  get  some  expression  in  Hecuba’s  fine 
apostrophe  at  the  end  of  the  Troades  (884  sq.),  which  can 
best  be  compared  with  j^schylus’  well-known  confession  of  faith 
in  a  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon.  Whoever  Zeus  may  be,  and 
by  whatever  name  addressed,  he  is  the  One  Universal  God,  who 
cares  for  justice  and  truth.  But  current  theology  is  a  tissue  of 
absurdities. 

.4n  apt  parallel  to  Euripides’  position  in  these  matters  is 
furnished  by  Virgil’s  treatment  of  the  legend  of  j311neas  and  Dido, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  i3^neid — so  ably  handled  by  Professor 
R.  S.  Conway  in  an  article  in  the  July  Quarterly.  Virgil 
gives  us  the  usual  theological  background.  Juno  and  Venus 
wrangle  over  the  hero.  Mercury  is  sent  to  awaken  i3ilneas  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  so  on.  The  gods  are  represented  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  human  affairs — not  always  to  their  advantage.  But 
what  did  the  poet  himself  think  of  these  quarrelling  deities?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  incomparable  portrait  of  the  betrayed 
and  deserted  Queen  of  Carthage.  Dido  had  sacrificed  herself  and 
her  future  for  love  of  a  man  who  basely  turned  his  back  upon  her 
and  who  pleaded  reasons  of  State  as  an  excuse  for  his  treachery. 
The  position  is  not  unlike  that  of  Medea,  betrayed  by  Jason.  But 
while  Medea  was  a  formidable  opponent.  Dido  has  no  arms  of 
defence  against  iEneas,  except  her  passionate  devotion. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 
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Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  21st  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  :  “  It  is  to  the  British  interest,  it  is  to  the  European 
interest,  that  Poland  should  not  be  wiped  out.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  consequences  would  be  disastrous 
beyond  measure.” 

The  Prime  Minister  indicated  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot 
disinterest  ourselves  in  the  fate  of  Poland  :  ‘‘If  the  Bolshevists 
over-run  Poland,  they  march  right  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Ger¬ 
many ;  and  Sovietland,  after  destroying  the  independence  and 
existence  of  a  free  people,  extends  as  a  great,  aggressive,  im¬ 
perialist  Power,  which  has  grabbed  territories  belonging  to  another 
race  and  another  people,  right  up  to  the  borders  of  Germany. 
You  may  say,  what  does  that  matter?  But  my  hon.  and  right 
hon.  friends  have  only  to  think  what  that  means.  I  do  not  quite 
care  to  enter  into  all  the  prospects.” 

Now  the  feeling  of  the  average  Englishman  on  reading  these 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  simply  one  of  astonishment. 
Poland  a  British  interest !  How  can  Poland  possibly  be  a  British 
interest?  It  may,  he  thinks,  be  conceivably  a  European  interest, 
but,  after  all,  he  is  inclined  to  say  the  British  Empire  is  not 
Europe,  and  it  is  imprudent  to  meddle  too  closely  in  Continental 
affairs.  The  average  man,  and  in  particular  the  average  working 
man  (putting  aside  all  party  ])olitics),  has  possibly  a  vague  senti¬ 
mental  sympathy  for  Poland,  derived  from  old  Liberal  traditions, 
or  from  some  old  poetry,  read  long  ago  and  forgotten,  in  which 
the  name  of  Kosciuszko  figured.  He  feels  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
that  Poland  should  be  a  free  country  again,  no  longer  held  down 
by  Russians  and  Germans.  But  his  sympathy  with  Poland  is 
qualified  by  a  little  irritation.  Why  cannot  this  new  nation  settle 
down  quietly  to  work,  and  not  fight  the  Bolshevists,  causing,  as 
he  believes,  unnecessary  wmrs  in  Eastern  Europe  while  the  world 
is  sick  of  war  and  bloodshed  ?  All  these  thoughts  flow  through  his 
mind,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  never  at  any  moment  does  it 
occur  to  him  that  Poland  is  a  British  interest. 

Again,  if  we  consider  more  instructed  opinion,  though  we  may 
find  some  glimmer  of  the  truth,  it  is  only  a  glimmer.  We  are 
told  that  Poland  is  an  interest  of  France,  that  France  has  always 
desired  a  strong  Power  in  the  East  as  a  balance,  to  make  it 
diCficulfc  for  Germany  to  attack  her  in  the  West.  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  a  moderately  strong  Poland  is  useful  for  the  exten- 
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sioD  of  British  trade  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  that  Poland  on  sea 
would  help  to  prevent  the  Baltic  from  becoming  once  more  a 
German  lake.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  these  arguments, 
but  they  fail  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  certainly  fail  to 
explain  how  Poland  can  be  in  any  real  sense  a  British  interest. 

To  understand  this  we  must  go  much  deeper.  Poland  is  a 
British  interest,  not  because  the  future  of  France,  our  Ally,  is 
intimately  connected  wdth  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Poland, 
still  less  for  any  British  interest  in  the  Baltic,  or  any  desire  for 
trade  with  Eastern  Elurope,  but  because  the  interest  of  the  British 
Empire  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  cause  of  European  free¬ 
dom.  The  two  things  stand  or  fall  together. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  egoistic  or  altruistic,  it  matters 
not,  but,  by  a  certain  Providence,  Britain  has  never  at  any  time 
been  able  to  tolerate  the  domination  of  Europe  by  any  single 
Power. 

She  resisted  Spain,  she  resisted  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  she 
resisted  the  Kaiser,  Wilhelm  II.,  and  she  will  resist  also  a  Lenin. 
The  cause  of  European  freedom  is  her  own.  Acquit  her  by  all 
means  of  altruistic  motives.  But  in  considering  British  policy 
we  must  remember  tw’o  facts  ;  First,  that  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  is  founded  upon  freedom,  and,  while  doubtless  imperfect, 
is  at  this  moment  probably  the  most  advanced  expression  of  a 
State  founded  on  liberty  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  Commonwealth  demands,  as  a 
condition  of  its  own  existence,  the  establishment  of  liberty  in 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  interest  of  Britain  and 
the  interest  of  Europe.  The  two  are  identical.  English  instinct 
realised  that  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  It  is  beginning  now  to 
realise  that  if  Poland  perishes  we  must  bid  goodbye  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  with  them  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  prove  this,  and  to  see  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  absolutely 
right  in  declaring  Poland  to  be  a  British  interest,  and  not  only  a 
British  but  a  European  interest,  one  might  add  an  interest  of  the 
world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  book  recently  published  by 
Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.P.  :  Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality. 
The  writer  is  a  Conservative,  but  the  book  is  not  even  remotely 
concerned  with  party  politics.  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  geographers,  writes  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  geography,  and  bases  his  political  conclusions — which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — on  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  geographical  fact.  It  is  a  book  from  which  Conservatism, 
Liberalism,  and  Labour  may  alike  derive  instruction,  for  no 
political  ideals  whatever  can  afford  to  be  pursued  at  the  expense 
of  reality.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  further  to  be  said.  The 
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conclusions  to  which  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  comes  are  in  their 
essence  liberal,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  book  in 
fact,  does  for  the  Allied  cause  precisely  what  the  book  by  Friedrich 
Naumann  on  Mitteleuropn  did  for  the  German.  It  sets  forth  the 
ideals,  based  on  reality,  which  guided  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Allies  during  the  Great  War.  Just  as  Friedrich  Naumann’s  book 
may  be  defined  as  the  perfect  expression  of  the  German  idea  of 
world  domination,  of  a  Germany  controlling  the  world  from  Berlin 
to  Vladivostok,  so  the  book  by  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  may  be 
defined  as  the  perfect  expression  of  the  contrary  and  opposed 
British  ideal  :  that  of  the  extension  of  liberty  and  national  self- 
government  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  according  I 
to  the  ideals,  imperfectly  realised  as  they  may  be,  but  still,  in  j 
spite  of  imperfection,  better  realised  by  the  British  Commonwealth  I 
than  by  any  other  country. 

In  these  two  books  we  have  the  two  conflicting  ideals,  the  two 
standards,  clearly  set  forth  :  the  German  ideal,  that  of  Friedrich  ! 
Naumann,  of  an  organised  and  well-drilled  despotism,  with  all  I 
that  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  despotism ;  and  the  British  ideal  of 
freedom  and  national  self-government,  not  only  as  the  secret  of 
the  world’s  progress,  but  as  the  condition  for  the  existence  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

It  is  for  British  Labour,  not  deluded  by  foreign  influence,  to 
decide  between  these  two  books,  the  German  by  Herr  Naumann, 
and  the  British  by  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder.  They  deal  in  their 
different  ways  with  the  central  issue  of  modern  politics,  upon 
which  the  future  of  the  world  depends. 

Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  begins  by  pointing  out  the  immense 
danger  of  a  single  Power  dominating  the  world  from  Berlin  to 
the  Pacific.  Such  an  Empire,  astride  two  continents  and 
threatening  a  third  at  Suez,  inaccessible  to  sea  power,  yet  with 
the  closed  seas  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  under  its  control, 
w'ould  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  any  State  ujwn 
the  Continent,  but  would  also  be  a  menace  to  Britain,  America, 
and  Japan. 

With  a  w’ealth  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  relations  between  land  power  and  sea 
power.  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  demonstrates  that  this  danger  is  no 
mere  empty  chimmra,  but  that  the  historical  and  geographical 
conditions  exist  for  the  realisation  of  this  plan.  It  was  the  main 
political  objective  of  Germany  during  the  Great  War.  It  was  the 
idea  of  Bismarck.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  once  more  the 
objective  of  German  diplomacy? 

“  The  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  was 
a  dazzling  event,  but  in  all  soberness,  if  we  would  take  the  long 
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if  view,  must  we  not  still  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  a  large 

n  part  of  the  Great  Continent  might  some  day  be  united  under  a 

h  single  sway?  IMay  we  not  have  headed  off  that  danger  in  this 

i€  War,  and  yet  leave  by  our  settlement  the  opening  for  a  fresh 

e  attempt  in  the  future?  Ought  we  not  to  recognise  that  this  is  the 

k  (Treat  ultimate  threat  to  the  World’s  liberty  so  far  as  strategy  is 

)f  concerned,  and  to  provide  against  it  in  our  new  political  system?  ” 

a  To  prevent  this  danger,  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  holds,  there  is 
e  ■  only  one  way.  And  let  it  be  carefully  observed  at  the  outset, 
1  Sir  H.  -J.  jMackinder  is  actuated  by  no  fanatical  hostility  to  Bol¬ 
shevism  as  a  form  of  government,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
'  any  reactionary  desire  to  restore  the  Tsardom  or  Imperialistic 

I  Germany.  He  writes  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  geographer,  and 

I  surely,  it  is  obvious  to  any  intelligence  that  a  Russo-German  Em¬ 

pire,  whether  a  Bolshevist  Empire — on  the  lines  of  the  old  Attila 
I  -era  Ludendorff  Empire — based  on  “  Kultur” — would  be  equally 
a  danger  to  the  world.  On  these  points  Sir  H.  T.  Mackinder  has 
nothing  to  say.  He  is  only  concerned  to  point  out  that  such  an 
Empire  would  be  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  all  nations,  whatever  its 
political  form.  Nature  must  be  reckoned  w'ith,  not  forms  of 
government.  “  Nature  in  East  Europe  and  Asia  offers  all  the 
pre-requisites  of  ultimate  dominance  in  the  world;  it  must  be  for 
man  by  his  forethought  and  by  the  taking  of  solid  guarantees  to 
prevent  its  attainment.” 

How,  then,  is  this  danger  to  be  averted? 

“Unless  you  would  lay  up  trouble  for  the  future,  you  cannot 
now  accept  any  outcome  of  the  War  which  does  not  finally  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  issue  between  German  and  Slav  in  East  Europe.  You 
must  have  a  balance  between  German  and  Slav,  and  true  inde¬ 
pendence  of  each.  Y^ou  cannot  afford  to  leave  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  in  East  Europe  as  would  offer  scope  for  ambition  in  the 
future,  for  you  have  escaped  too  narrowly  from  the  recent 
danger.  ,  .  We,  the  Western  nations,  have  incurred  such  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifices  in  this  conflict  that  we  cannot  afford  to  trust 
to  anything  that  may  happen  at  Berlin ;  w’e  must  be  secure  in 
any  case.  In  other  wmrds,  w’e  must  settle  the  question  betw’een 
the  Germans  and  Slavs,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  East  Europe, 
like  West  Europe,  is  divided  into  self-contained  nations." 

Putting  these  reflections  into  concrete  form.  Sir  H.  J. 
Mackinder  says:  “The  condition  of  stability  in  the  territorial 
rearrangement  of  East  Europe  is  that  the  division  should  be  into 
three  and  not  into  two  State-systems.  It  is  a  vital  necessity  that 
there  should  he  a  tier  of  independent  States  between  Germany 
und  Russia.  The  Russians  are,  and  for  one,  if  not  two,  genera¬ 
tions  must  remain,  hopelessly  incapable  of  resisting  German  pene- 
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tration  on  any  basis  but  that  of  a  military  autocracy,  unless  the 
be  shielded  from  direct  attack.  The  Russian  peasantry  cannot 
read,  they  have  obtained  the  only  reward  they  looked  for  when 
they  sided  with  the  revolutionaries  of  the  towns,  and  now  as 
small  proprietors  they  hardly  know  how  to  manage  their  own 
countrysides.  The  middle  class  have  so  suffered  that  they  were 
ready  to  accept  order  even  from  the  hated  Germans.  As  for  the 
workmen  of  the  towns,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation,  but  because  of  their  relative  education  and  of  their  com¬ 
mand  of  the  centres  of  communication  the  rulers  to-day  of  the 
country,  Kultur  knows  how  to  ‘  influence  ’  them.” 

These  words  were  written  before  the  consolidation  of  the  Bol- 
shevist  regime  in  Russia,  but  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  when 
they  were  uttered.  Where  would  Bolshevism  be  to-day  without 
German  support? 

What,  then,  are  the  nations  wdiich  inhabit  the  borderland 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians? 

‘  ‘  Between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  you  have  seven 
non-German  (and  non-Russian)  peoples,  each  on  the  scale  of  a 
European  State  of  the  second  rank  :  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Roumanians,  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Greeks.  ’  ’ 

Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  analyses  these  National  States  in  detail, 
and  while  he  admits  that  Poland  alone,  or  Bohemia  alone,  could 
never  be  secure,  he  believes  that  all  together  might  federate  for 
defence,  and  that,  as  they  are  all  so  different  both  from  Germans 
and  Russians,  they  may  be  trusted  to  resist  any  new  organisation 
of  either  great  neighbour  making  towards  the  Empire  of  East 
Europe.  ”  Securely  independent  the  Polish  and  Bohemian 
nations  cannot  be  unless  as  the  apex  of  a  broad  wedge  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  to  the 
Baltic ;  but  seven  independent  States,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
sixty  million  people,  traversed  by  railways  linking  them  securely 
with  one  another,  and  having  access  through  the  Adriatic,  Black 
and  Baltic  Seas  with  the  Ocean,  will  together  effectively  balance 
the  Germans,  and  nothing  less  will  suffice  for  that  purpose.” 

Therefore,  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder  concludes,  ”  let  the  idealists 
who,  now  that  the  nations  are  locked  into  a  single  world  system,  : 
rightly  see  in  the  League  of  Nations  the  only  alternative  to  Hell  j 
on  Earth,  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  adequate  sub¬ 
division  of  East  Europe.  With  a  Middle  Tier  of  really  inde¬ 
pendent  States  between  Germany  and  Russia  they  will  achieve 
their  end,  and  without  it  they  will  not.  Any  mere  trenching 
between  the  German  Powers  and  Russia,  such  as  was  contem¬ 
plated  by  Naumann  in  his  Mitteleuropa,  would  have  left  German 
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jnd  Slav  still  in  dual  rivalry,  and  no  lasting  stability  could  have 
ensued.  But  the  ‘  Middle  Tier,’  supported  by  the  nations  of  the 
World  League,  will  accomplish  the  end  of  breaking  up  East 
Europe  into  more  than  two  State-systems.” 

Of  these  seven  nations  Poland  is  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
most  important.  She  is  the  key  to  all  the  rest.  Therefore  we 
find  confirmed,  by  a  leading  British  geographer,  the  old  saying  of 
Kapoleon  :  Poland  is  the  corner-stone  of  Europe.  And  we  might 
well  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  view  of  developments  since  Napo¬ 
leon’s  day,  in  view  of  Suez,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  a  Eusso- 
German  coalition  to  Egypt  and  to  India,  Poland  is  not  equally 
essential  to  the  British  Empire. 

Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  are  brought  by  Sir  J.  H.  Mac¬ 
kinder’s  book  face  to  face  wdth  a  question  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance.  That  question  w’as  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
November  17th  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  speech.  After  pointing  out  that  one  set  of  anti-Bol¬ 
shevist  forces  w^ere  fighting  for  consolidating,  reuniting,  and  re¬ 
knitting  together  the  old  pow’erful  Eussian  Empire  that  overlay 
two  continents,  in  a  W'ord  for  a  reunited  Eussia,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
remarked  : 

“Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  that  is  a  policy  which 
suits  the  British  Empire.  There  w'as  a  very  great  statesman,  a 
man  of  great  imagination,  wdio  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the 
party  to  which  I  belong,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  regarded  a  great, 
gigantic,  colossal,  growing  Eussia,  rolling  onw’ards  like  a  glacier 
towards  Persia,  and  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  India,  as 
the  greatest  menace  the  British  Empire  could  be  confronted 
with.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  say  :  “  The  Esthonians  do  not 
want  a  reunited  Eussia;  the  Lithuanians  to  them  it  is  poison. 
The  Ukrainians  I  am  not  quite  sure  of.  They  are  divided,  and  I 
would  not  dogmatise  about  them.”  He  mentioned  also  Georgia, 
.\rmenia,  and  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus,  remarking  that  all 
these  great  forces  were  ”  fighting  for  local  independence,  for  their 
nationality.” 

Now  these  remarks  deserve  very  careful  attention.  With  un¬ 
erring  insight  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  the  root  of  the  w'hole 
question.  Some,  indeed,  may  find  it  strange  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  a  life-long  Liberal,  quoting  Disraeli,  the  great  Conser¬ 
vative  statesman.  It  is  even  more  strange  to  find  the  leading 
British  geographer.  Sir  H.  J.  Mackinder — a  Conservative — insist¬ 
ing  on,  as  a  condition  of  the  League  of  Nations,  “  the  adequate 
subdivision  of  East  Europe,  and  the  breaking-up  of  East  Europe 
into  more  than  two  State-systems.”  But,  if  we  reflect  on  it,  we 
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shall  not  find  it  strange.  No  British  statesman,  whether  Conser¬ 
vative  or  Liberal,  can  do  other  than  observe  the  inner  logic  of  the 
British  Empire.  Britain  is  greater  than  her  statesmen,  and  they 
must,  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  Britain,  follow  the  law  of  her 
being.  At  no  time  in  her  history  has  Britain  been  able  to  tolerate 
the  domination  of  the  Continent  by  a  single  Power,  whether  that 
of  a  Philip  II.,  a  Napoleon,  a  Kaiser,  or  a  Lenin.  On  that  point 
all  British  statesmen  are  united.  Pounded  on  liberty  itself,  the 
British  Empire  requires  the  liberty  of  Europe  (including  Eussia) 
as  the  condition  of  its  own  existence. 

We  have  looked  at  the  matter  hitherto  mainly  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view  :  the  danger  to  Europe  and  to  Britain  of  a  Eusso- 
German  coalition  across  the  dead  bodies  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
that  “  middle  tier  ”  of  free  and  independent  States  which  separate 
Germany  from  Russia.  But  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered 
in  conclusion.  The  destruction  of  this  middle  tier  of  States  is 
both  fundamentally  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  trend  of  European 
evolution. 

On  the  first  point,  that  of  justice,  little  need  be  said.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  in  the  so-called  Liberal  Press  of  liberty,  justice,  the 
principle  of  nationality,  etc.,  but,  when  there  is  a  question  of 
Poland,  the  Liberal  Press,  forgetting  its  own  principles,  and 
desirous  only  of  peace  at  any  price,  seems  to  say  :  “  Perish  Poland, 
and  perish  liberty.  Germany  w’ants  Russia  for  her  economic 
development.  Let  her  have  it.  Poland  stands  in  the  way.  Well, 
let  us  obliterate  Poland,  and  arrange  a  new  partition  of  the  Polish 
nation  between  Germany  and  Russia.”  To  British  interest  these 
men  are  naturally  blind — to  consider  that  would  appear  to  them 
a  scandal.  But  they  are  blind  also  to  the  rights  of  nations  and 
to  the  dictates  of  justice.  They  will  argue  about  the  right  of 
three  million  Arabs  in  Mesopotamia  to  form  a  national  State, 
about  Ireland  or  India,  but  to  the  claims  of  Poland — which  is  the 
corner  stone  of  Europe — they  are  wholly  indifferent. 

They  are  blind  also  to  another  consideration.  Fixing  their  gaze 
on  the  past,  they  are  without  hope  for  the  future,  and  blind  to 
the  trend  of  European  evolution. 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  European  evolution  since  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna?  And  why,  if  w’e  desire  peace  in  Europe,  must 
this  process  be  extended  also  to  Russia? 

The  last  great  settlement  of  Europe  took  place  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815.  Since  then  Europe  has  undergone  a  great 
process  of  political  evolution.  The  idea  of  nationality,  a  result 
of  the  French  Revolution,  began  to  spread  from  Western  to 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  dynastic  principle  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  true  basis  of  a  State.  During  the  nine- 
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(eenth  century  disunited  nations  worked  for  their  unification  and 
gave  birth  to  new  national  States,  such  as  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  German  Empire ;  while  subject  nationalities  elsewhere 
worked  for  their  emancipation,  for  their  political  independence. 

The  Great  War  hastened  the  process.  As  has  been  well  said 
bv  a  modern  historian ,  when  the  great  period  of  nationalist  wars 
and  revolutions  came  to  an  end  in  1878,  the  political  geography 
of  Europe  had  been  materially  simplified  and  clarified.  By  the 
nnification  of  Germany  and  Italy,  one  half  of  the  great  un- 
nationalised  area  which  still  survived  in  1815  had  been  satis¬ 
factorily  cleared  up.  But  in  the  other  half,  represented  by  the 
Austrian  and  Turkish  Empires,  the  national  principle  had  only 
achieved  an  incomplete  and  partial  victory.  Both  these  Empires, 
however,  perished  in  the  Great  War,  and  out  of  their  destruction 
new  national  States  have  arisen,  based  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  great  Nation  States  of  Western  Europe. 

"If  it  is  true,  and  who  will  deny  it?”  says  Mr.  Eamsay  Muir 
in  his  valuable  book  on  Nationalism  and  hiternationalism,  “that 
the  trend  towards  the  adoption  of  the  Nation  as  the  only  healthy 
basis  for  the  State,  wherever  the  potentiality  of  nationhood  exists, 
lias  been  one  of  the  dominant  features  of  modern  history,  then, 
indeed,  in  this  respect  we  may  say  that  the  Great  War  is  the 
culmination  of  modern  history.  It  was  a  successful  vindicatiofi 
of  the  idea  that  the  strength  and  progress  of  European  civilisation 
are  largely  derived  from  that  variety  of  culture  which  the  national 
system  maintains,  against  an  insolent  assertion  of  the  right  of 
one  single  Kultur  to  impose  its  methods  and  its  hideous  moral 
standards  upon  all.” 

Russia,  however,  alone  to-day,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilisation,  has  remained  unaffected  by  the  trend  of  modern 
European  evolution,  and  until  the  Russian  question  is  squarely 
faced,  and  the  old  Russian  Empire  is  broken  up  into  self-governing 
national  communities,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  peace  in  Europe. 

Russia,  that  is  to  say,  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  remained 
almost  wholly  untouched  by  that  principle  of  nationality  which, 
having  its  origin  in  the  French  Revolution,  spread  over  Central 
Europe,  and  won  its  culminating  victory  in  the  Great  War.  Yet 
it  is  quite  impossible,  now  that  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Turkish  Empires  have  been  broken  up,  that  the  old  Russian 
Empire,  whether  under  ^lonarchical  or  Bolshevist  rule,  should 
continue  to  exist.  With  the  advance  of  education,  and  the 
gradual  appearance  of  democratic  institutions,  the  old  Russian 
Empire  is  bound  to  break  up  into  its  constituent  national 
elements.  We  shall  no  longer  have,  as  in  the  time  of  Disraeli, 
"a  great,  gigantic,  colossal,  growing  Russia,  rolling  onwards  like 
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a  glacier  towards  Persia,  and  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and 
India,”  Nor,  if  the  Bolshevists  attempt  a  centralised  dictator 
ship,  is  such  a  regime  likely  to  last. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  real  Kussian  people— Muscovy 
and  the  Ukraine — are  more  likely  to  draw’  apart  and  form  separate 
communities  than  to  be  ruled  from  a  single  centre.  As  for  the 
non-Russian  peoples,  which  formed  part  of  the  old  Russian  Empire 
— Finland,  Esthonia,  Lettland,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Pvoumania 
(for  the  old  Russian  Empire  included  Bessarabia,  a  Roumanian 
province) — it  is  inconceivable,  whatever  be  their  future,  that 
they  should  be  placed  again  under  the  Muscovite  knout.  South  * 
of  the  Caucasus,  too,  nations  like  Georgia  and  Armenia  are 
regaining  their  liberty ;  and  many  w’ill  share  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  Bryce  on  December  2nd,  1919,  when  he  said  at  the 
Persia  Society’s  banquet:  ‘‘They  wished  nothing  but  good  to 
Russia,  and  hoiied  she  would  regain  order  and  prosperity,  but 
he  believed  people  south  of  the  Caucasus  would  be  better  off 
managing  their  affairs  themselves  than  under  the  overshadowing 
pow’er  of  an  immense  State  in  the  North.” 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  old  Russian  Imperialism  is  doomed, 
and  any  attempt  to  revive  it  on  the  part  of  Lenin  is  predestined 
to  failure.  The  ideas  and  methods  of  an  Ivan  the  Terrible  are 
out  of  date.  They  may  survive  for  a  little  while  longer  in  Kussia. 
But  even  in  Russia  the  Western  principle  of  law  as  distinct  from 
the  methods  of  an  Asiatic  despotism  must  triumph  in  the  end. 
She  W’ill  become  free  herself,  and  the  races  which  she  has  hitherto 
held  in  subjection  will  attain  their  full  national  independence. 

In  dealing  with  Russia  tw’o  facts  must  continually  be  borne  in 
mind,  all  the  more  so  since  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Press  these  facts  are  frequently  ignored. 

In  the  first  place,  w’e  must  remember  that  out  of  the  180 
million  people  included  in  the  old  Russian  Empire,  comparatively 
few  were  Russians.  According  to  the  Russian  official  statistics 
of  1897,  the  Great  Russian  people,  which  constitutes  Russian 
nationality,  represented  only  48  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  Empire.  The  Empire  included  peoples  not  even  remotely 
akin  to  the  Russians,  whether  in  race,  language,  religion  or 
culture.  The  old  Russian  Empire  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a 
construction  as  artificial  and  ramshackle  as  that  of  the  Hapsburgs 
or  that  of  the  Ottomans.  These  latter  have  been  broken,  and 
out  of  their  ruins  have  sprung  National  States.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  national  evolution  is  inevitable  in  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

Secondly,  w^e  have  to  remember  that,  while  the  old  Russian 
Empire  and  the  Empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns  w’ere  contiguous, 
the  German  people  and  the  Russian  people  are  not  contiguous. 
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The  real  Germany  and  the  real  Russia  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  belt  of  peoples  who  have  just  as  great  a  right 
to  their  national  existence  and  independence  as  Germany  or 
Eussia  to  theirs.  The  union  of  Germany  and  Russia  in  one  vast 
Empire  could  only  take  place  through  the  destruction  of  the 
series  of  free  and  independent  States  which  lie  between  Germany 
and  Bussia. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that,  whether  w'e  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  British  interest,  the  interest  of  Europe,  the 
claims  of  justice,  or  consider  the  process  of  political  evolution  in 
Europe,  by  which  the  whole  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of 
Russia)  has  been  broken  up  into  National  States — from  all  these 
points  of  view  the  existence  and  independence  of  Poland  is  vital, 
^me  may  be  satisfied  with  the  fact,  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
a  British  geographer,  that  Poland  is  a  British  interest.  Others 
may  prefer  to  take  a  European  point  of  view,  and  declare,  with 
Napoleon,  that  Poland  is  the  corner-stone  of  Europe.  Others, 
again,  may  be  led  by  a  sentimental  and  generous  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  others  than  ourselves  to  freedom,  and  therefore 
give  their  hearts  to  Poland  in  her  struggle.  Others,  finally,  may 
prefer  to  take  a  scientific  view’  and  consider  Poland’s  effort  to 
maintain  her  independence  as  part  of  the  great  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  of  Europe  towards  freedom  and  national  self-government. 
Evolution  is  but  a  longer  way  of  spelling  hope — that  Divine  Hope 
which  is  at  the  root  both  of  Politics  and  Nature — and  the  freedom 
of  Poland  is  part  of  that  great  hope. 

"My  failure  to  establish  a  strong  Poland,  the  necessary  corner¬ 
stone  of  European  stability ;  my  failure  to  destroy  Prussia ;  and 
my  blunder  in  regard  to  Russia  :  these,”  said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  “w’ere  the  three  great  errors  of  my  life.”  Let  us  hope 
that  no  British  statesman  may  ever  have  cause  to  make  a  similar 
confession. 

E. 
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On  the  western  edge  of  a  sparse  strip  of  woodland  stood  a  tall 
young  man  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  absorbedly  reading  a  paper- 
covered,  much-tattered  book.  He  was  shabbily  dressed  in  grev 
cloth  with  a  tatterdemalion  cap  and  torn,  cheap  boots,  but  the 
rifle  at  his  side  was  clearly  cherished  by  one  who  knew  how  to 
look  after  rifles.  He  was  dirty,  unshaven,  and  painfully  thin, 
but  when  he  looked  up  on  my  approach  the  fire  of  fanaticism 
smouldered  in  his  deep-sunken  eyes.  The  pamphlet  he  was 
devouring  was  by  Lenin. 

The  young  man  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  Spartacist  or  “ked" 
army,  which  at  that  time  was  desperately  defending  the  “Red" 
Republic  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  against  the  German  Government 
forces.  For  some  weeks  in  the  spring  a  Spartacist  or  Bolshevist 
uprising,  in  many  respects  admiral)ly  organised  and  devoid  of 
the  excesses  associated  with  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  had  assumed 
control  of  the  thickly  populated  mining  and  industrial  area  roughly 
called  the  “Ruhr  Gebiet.”  This  area  covers  an  irregular  quadri¬ 
lateral,  its  western  boundary  the  Rhine  from  Dusseldorf  north¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Wesel,  its  northern  boundary  the  river  Lippe 
as  far  as  Hamm.  Lines  drawn  roughly  from  Hamm,  through 
Hagen,  Remscheid,  Solingen,  and  thence  to  Dusseldorf  mark  its 
eastern  and  southern  limits.  Crowded  with  smoke-ridden  towns 
and  hungry,  turbulent  villages,  the  political  “storm-centres”  of 
this  district  have  always  been,  and  are,  the  towns  of  Essen, 
Duisburg,  Muelheim,  and  Dortmund.  Of  these,  Essen  is  at  once 
the  most  important  and,  should  occasion  arise,  the  most  apt  to 
violence. 

During  the  brief  career  of  this  very  remarkable  experiment  in 
Bolshevism  or  Spartacism — the  name  matters  little  since  the 
governing  ideas  are  the  same — T  was  able  to  study  it  closely  in 
both-  its  military  and  administrative  aspects.  This  “Red" 
Republic  had  been  set  up  suddenly  in  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  districts  of  Europe,  a  district  in  which  it  was  vitally 
important  to  keep  up  production  for  post-w’ar  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  The  Republic  had  assumed,  and  was  carrying  out,  all 
ordinary  administrative  functions.  There  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  little  violence  or  bloodshed.  Generally  the  safety  of 
person  and  property  had  been  scrupulously  regarded,  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  either  were  certainly  more  apt  to  be  punished  than 
glossed  over.  Moreover,  the  output  of  the  mines,  the  cardinal  I 
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economic  factor,  had  not  fallen  far  below  average.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Spartacists  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  had  expected  that 
their  venture  would  be  followed  by  similar  outbreaks  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  these  coalescing,  the  weak  German  Repub¬ 
lican  Government  would  collapse,  and  Germany  would  be 
reorganised  under  a  Spartacist  system.  These  hopes  w'ere  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Except  for  sporadic  disturbances,  the  “Red  ” 
Republic  found  itself  alone.  To  an  outside  view,  even  granting 
the  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  the  German  Cabinet,  its  jxosition 
was  hopeless,  but  the  Spartacists  of  the  Ruhr  showed  no  dismay. 
They  were  fanatics  and  had  both  the  fanatic’s  blindness  to  obvious 
facts  and  his  reckless  daring.  As  a  last  resort  they  could,  of 
course,  do  untold  damage,  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  industrial 
Europe,  by  sabotage  in  the  mines. 

The  rim  of  woodland  wliere  I  encountered  this  Spartacist 
outpost  bordered  a  small  plain,  cut  into  fields,  through  w'hich 
runs  the  river  Lippe.  The  road  by  wdiich  I  had  come  led  across 
the  plain  to  the  little  township  of  Haltern  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  Here  we  were  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  extended 
front  which  the  Spartacists  w'ere  trying  to  hold  against  the 
Government  forces.  Alrea<ly  Haltern  was  being  bombarded,  and 
the  Government  troops  were  preparing  to  force  a  crossing  of  the 
Lippe.  The  commander  of  this  Spartacist  company,  also  a 
shabby,  hungry-looking  young  man  in  civilian  clothes,  was  at 
work  in  the  little  parlour  of  a  neighbouring  cottage.  Full  of 
confidence,  he  indicated  a  battery  of  small,  old  field  guns  placed 
to  command  the  bridge  over  the  Lippe.  He  show’ed  me  two  or 
three  machine-guns  cleverly  concealed  and  gave  me  optimistic 
estimates  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Spartacist  army.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  organisation  of  modern  armies  in  the  field  the 
spectacle  of  all  this  wms  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  This  outpost 
was  typical  of  the  whole  Spartacist  venture.  There  were  no 
organised  supplies.  There  were  no  reserves  of  ammunition. 
There  were  no  established  communications,  and  but  the  most 
primitive  arrangements  to  deal  wdth  casualties.  A  thin  line  of 
ill-nourished,  ragged  young  enthusiasts,  without  food,  blankets 
or  overcoats,  and  w  ith  absolutely  nothing  behind  them !  Two 
hours  after  I  left  Haltern  Government  troops  captured  the  place, 
and  the  post  I  had  visited  wms  wdped  out.  A  few  days  later  the 
Spartacist  resistance  collapsed  everywhere,  and  the  “Red” 
Republic  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  same  fanatical  enthusiasm 
which  characterised  the  Spartacists  in  their  military  activity 
appeared  also  in  their  efforts  to  establish  civil  administration. 
Completely  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  social  and  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  control  the  life  of  a  highly  civilised  community,  and 
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especially  of  a  densely  populated  industrial  area  such  as  this,  these 
out-at-elbows  young  men  in  their  headquarters  at  Essen  for 
example,  toiled  indefatigably  at  the  task  of  getting  their  new 
machinery  into  working  order,  issued  their  edicts,  appointed  conn 
cils  and  committees  and  officials,  though  not,  as  one  might  have 
expected,  in  extravagant  numbers,  and  tackled  gigantic  industrial 
problems,  firmly  convinced  that  the  fortress  of  modern  societv 
complex  and  formidable  and  admirably  exemplified  just  here  at 
Essen,  must  fall  to  pieces  on  first  contact  with  the  enlightenment 
radiating  from  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 

From  the  study  of  this  cnide,  premature,  but  deeply  interesting 
experiment  in  practical  Bolshevism,  certain  questions  emerged. 
How  far  in  this  restless,  profoundly  humiliated,  desperately 
ambitious,  post-w’ar  Germany  have  the  doctrines  of  Bolshevism 
taken  root?  Given  a  Republican  Government  which  has  hitherto 
failed  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people  any 
particular  loyalty  or  respect,  is  it  possible  that  further  Bolshevist 
efforts  might  be  attended  by  greater  success  than  the  “Eed" 
Republic  of  this  spring?  If,  as  is  probable,  the  Bolshevist  move¬ 
ment  in  Russia  should  steadily  become  stronger,  less  barbaric  in 
method  and  better  organised,  and  if  this  Russian  movement  by 
force  of  arms  or  other  means  should  establish  direct  contact  yyith 
Germany  and  should  offer  Germany  by  virtue  of  co-operation  with 
it  rescue  from  her  present  state  of  humiliation  before  the  Allies 
and  a  new  chance  of  a  “place  in  the  sun,”  w’ould  not  the  German 
people  snatch  at  the  opportunity?  The  psychology  of  a  nation 
in  defeat  is  not  easy  to  analyse.  It  might  seem  probable  that  the 
more  highly  developed  and  energetic  a  people  the  greater  its 
demoralisation  after  defeat.  With  Germany  this  is  not  so. 
Especially  during  the  last  six  months  has  the  attitude  of  the 
German  commercial  and  industrial  classes  impressed  impartial 
observers  from  other  countries.  Germans  frankly  admit  defeat, 
but  they  are  not  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  per¬ 
fect  confidence  that  their  brains  and  energy  will  eventually  regain 
for  them  their  former  position  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  German  business  men,  and  practic¬ 
ally  the  whole  of  the  younger  generation,  attribute  the  defeat o( 
Germany  to  the  inherent  evils  and  parasitic  abuses  of  Prussian 
militarist  ascendancy,  to  the  unsound  and  inflated  finance  of  the 
wealthy  magnates  whom  the  ex-Kaiser  gathered  round  him, 
flattered,  encouraged,  and  made  use  of,  and  to  the  houndleM 
megalomania  of  William  II.  himself.  Having  by  bitter  process 
shaken  off  these  things,  and  being  complacently  satisfied  that 
their  own  inordinate  commercial  and  national  ambitions  did 
nothing  towards  precipitating  war,  business  Germany  has  set 
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ierself  to  the  task  of  regaining  prosperity  with  characteristic 
and  with  already  a  measure  of  success  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  realised  in  p]ngland.  German  business  men  are  candidly 
liewildered  when  their  advances  are  not  welcomed  by  their  former 
enemies.  Having  got  rid  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  concluded  the 
war,  it  is  not  within  German  psychology  to  understand  that 
liostile  feeling  could  survive.  Years  of  Prussian  “blood  and  iron” 
discipline  had  had  the  result  unconsciously  of  depreciating  the 
value  of  human  life  and  suffering  throughout  the  nation,  whilst 
the  German  Phnpire  itself  was  of  so  recent  origin  that  even  during 
the  war  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans,  other  than  Prussians, 
could  not  conceive  themselves  as  being  for  all  time  identified  with 
it,  in  its  aims  and  in  the  means  it  chose  to  achieve  them. 

To  an  observer  travelling  through  Germany  it  certainly 
jppeared  incredible  that  Bolshevist  ideas  could  take  any  real  hold 
upon  the  business  classes.  There  was  ample  evidence  everywhere 
both  of  hard  work  and  shrew’dness.  In  towms  so  far  apart  as 
Hamburg  and  Frankfort  trade  has  revived  astonishingly,  and, 
despite  high  prices,  money  circulates  freely.  Communications, 
whether  by  air,  water  or  land,  are  being  rapidly  developed  or 
re-established.  Trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with 
the  United  States,  is  opening  out  steadily,  and,  if  German  banks 
cannot  as  yet  revert  to  the  bold  system  of  long  credits  which 
made  Germany  so  powerful  a  competitor  commercially  in  other 
countries  before  the  war,  their  dividends  indicate  that  they  are 
once  again  handling  business  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  and 
elasticity.  Everywhere  in  Germany  these  signs  of  activity  are 
repeated.  Some  of  this  revived  commercial  enterprise  may  here 
and  there  appear  somewhat  ostentatious  and  unstable,  some  of 
the  innumerable  new  ventures  may  be  founded  on  hope  rather 
than  credit,  but  the  facts  remain  that  an  immense  amount  of 
trade  activity  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  that  there  is  clearly 
enough  money  in  the  country  for  people  to  risk  on  business 
idventure,  and  that  there  are  people  ready  to  risk  it.  A  certain 
safeguard  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  German  in  trade  is  still  very 
much  the  steady-going  German  of  old  Gustav  Freytag’s  Soli  und 
Haben,  and  is  apt  to  fight  shy  of  speculative  enterprises  and 
imaginative  values. 

A  business  class  so  absorbed  and  thrifty  as  this,  bent  first  on  re- 
tttablishing  its  former  standards  of  comfort,  and,  secondly,  on  re- 

I  pining  its  former  status  for  Germany,  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
welcome  experiments  in  Bolshevism.  The  Republic  is  in  the 
Mddle,  and  although  by  no  means  yet  an  expert  rider  should 
with  more  experience  be  able  to  take  its  hurdles.  Hitherto  the 
policy  of  the  German  Government  has  been  vacillating  and  feeble 
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in  the  extreme.  The  Republic  came  into  existence  more  because 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  somebody  had 
to  take  over  the  unenviable  task  of  governing  a  sullen  and 
humiliated  nation,  than  because  the  German  people  believed  that 
a  republican  system  would  launch  them  at  once  upon  a  sea  of 
enlightenment  and  successful  reconstruction.  Moreover,  party 
distribution  both  in  the  Reichstag  and  country  is  such  that  no 
Ministry  can  be  steadily  sure  of  a  clear  majority  for  any  bold  con. 
structive  policy.  When  a  Cabinet  has  daily  to  manipulate  and 
contrive,  to  balance  probabilities  and  negotiate  sectional  prejy. 
dices,  its  action  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  become  hampered  and 
timid,  and  therefore  to  arouse  distrust  in  the  country.  Of  this 
situation  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Bolshevist  organisation 
in  Germany  and  the  very  aide  Bolshevist  propagandists  elsewhere 
are.  taking  full  advantage.  And  Bolshevist  propaganda  as  one 
encounters  it  to-day  in  Germany  is  the  most  astute,  the  most 
thorough,  the  most  unscrupulous,  and  the  best  organised  that  has 
been  directed  upon  our  generation. 

A  further  grave  weakness  of  the  present  Republican  system  in 
Germany  lies  in  the  inexperience  of  world  affairs  and  even  of 
local  administration  which  those  display  wdiom  the  revolutionary 
whirlpool  has  swept  into  authority,  be  they  saddlers,  carpenters,  or 
even  country  lawyers.  In  the  political  world  of  to-day  the  loftiest 
motives,  unaccompanied  by  practical  experience,  do  not  carry  a 
man  very  far.  The  Spa  Conference  made  this  abundantly  clear, 
The  laurels  thereof  for  Germany,  scanty  though  they  were,  rested 
on  the  brow  of  Dr.  Simons,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affair?, 
a  i>ermanent  official  par  cxceUcnce,  astute,  tactful,  competent. 
He  understood  the  devices  and  mental  processes  of  negotiation  and 
his  worthy  colleagues  did  not.  At  present  the  German  Republic 
relies  far  too  implicitly  on  its  permanent  officials.  These  very 
able  men  are,  on  the  wdiole,  reactionary  to  the  last  degree. 
Amongst  them,  together  with  a  horde  of  disgruntled  ex-officers 
seeking  employment,  Pomeranian  “squireens”  and  University 
professors  still  dazzled  with  the  doctrine  of  German  domination 
through  Divine  right,  the  monarchist  idea  survives.  That  there 
is  still  a  monarchist  organisation  in  Germany  is,  of  course,  undeni¬ 
able.  It  may  yet  attempt  another  coup  d'etat,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  will  certainly  collapse  before  the  stolid  opposition  of  the 
business  classes,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  “  scrap  ”  every  vestige  of 
the  Hohenzollern  system,  and  to  build  up  a  Germany  that  shal 
pay  dividends  rather  than  distribute  decorations.  It  is  known 
that  the  Monarchists  have  approached  the  existing  Communist 
organisations  in  Germany  with  a  view  to  an  united  attack  on  the 
Republic.  The  Monarchists,  unenlightened  by  war,  still  imagine 
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the  old  Prussian  discipline  retains  its  grip,  and  that  they  will 
lie  able  at  will  to  call  an  enthusiastic  nation  to  their  flaccid  i 

mner.  But  if  a  hankering  after  Hohenzollern  pomp  still  lurks  ' 

in  the  corridors  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  there  are  no  signs  of  it  in  \ 

the  busy  counting  houses  of  Frankfort  or  the  factories  of  Elberfeld  \ 

"d  Barmen.  If,  too.  Monarchists  and  Communists,  at  the  two  ^ 

xtrenies  of  German  thought,  should  unite  to  overturn  the  existing 
“bourgeois”  system,  neither  ally  will  have  any  illusions  about 
the  other.  So  cynical  a  combination  could  not  endure. 

There  are  other,  if  less  evident,  elements  of  stability  in  Ger- 
iny  which  Bolshevism  will  find  it  difficult  to  disperse.  Behind 
',;e  Reichstag  there  is  a  body  wdiose  authority  and  influence  are 
iilv  increasing.  This  is  the  State  Economic  Council,  to  which 
!ong  men  eminent  and  skilled  in  every  branch  of  national  life, 

] agriculture,  science,  research,  finance,  industry,  labour,  educa- 
n.  Here,  on  level  terms,  mining  magnates,  such  as  Hugo 
’  nnes,  must  thrash  out  industrial  problems  with  labour  leaders 
:d  scholars.  The  establishment  of  this  council  was  a  statesman-  I 

ke  conception,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  influence  and 
^lurccs  will  be  on  the  side  of  moderation  and  common  sense  in 
uv  national  emergency.  Moreover,  competent  foreign  observers 
■e  agreed  that  in  the  regions  of  economics,  agriculture,  and 
'  liice  the  Government  measures  taken  in  the  difficult  months 
er  the  war  have  been  on  the  whole  remarkably  sound.  The 
idy  policy  of  the  wealthy  private  banks,  which  are  still  so 
lortant  a  factor  in  German  financial  life,  has  notably  contri- 
;ted  to  the  task  of  national  reconstruction. 

These  are  elements  that  should  make  for  steadiness  and 
deration  in  the  Germany  of  to-day.  What  of  the  millions  of  | 

e working-class  population  and  minor  employees  of  every  kind, 
dfss,  dissatisfied,  poorly  nourished,  and  badly  clothed?  The 
;“dacle  is  sufficiently  depressing.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  stage  } 

k)  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  larger  portion  of  the 
;  palation  of  Germany  is  now  living.  Much  has  been  exaggerated 
ir  political  purixises,  to  exploit  the  inability  of  Germany  to  cope 
■ub  Treaty  requirements  and  the  Allies’  exactions  in  coal  and 
'  nev.  There  are,  too,  certain  redeeming  features  of  the  situa- 
’  n  of  which  it  is  only  just  to  take  accoimt — a  well-thought-out 
‘“'iiing  system ;  a  generous  yet  sensible  elasticity  amongst 
-dors  in  the  apportionment  of  fresh  milk  and  white  bread  to 
'ints  and  the  sickly ;  a  strongly  encouraged  and  immensely  bene- 
"il  development  of  all  kinds  of  games  and  athletics  for  the 
k-nger  generation ;  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost  of  such 
-ntial  articles  as  boots  and  shoes.  Yet  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 

generally  was  vividly  proved  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
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German  delegates  to  the  Spa  Conference  satisfied  tlie  Allied  repre- 
sentatives  that  if  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  valley  minej 
were  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  Allies’  demands,  the  Allies  them- 
selves  must  co-operate  in  supplying  better  nourishment  to  the 
miners.  Prices  are  still  so  high,  supplies  still  so  uncertain,  and 
wages  still  so  absurdly  out  of  proi)ortion  to  the  cost  of  living  that 
hundred  of  thousands  of  families  from  end  to  end  of  Germany  are 
continually  under-nourished,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
cannot  make  both  ends  meet  without  running  irretrievably  into 
debt.  Meanwhile,  unemployment  steadily  increases.  si 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
social  _  standards  and  sanctions  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
modern  State  have  slackened  in  Germany  to  a  degree  that  often  ® 
leaves  the  observer  aghast.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  German  ^ 
people  has  so  much  crime  of  all  kinds  been  committed  as  now. 
Never  has  there  been  less  respect  for  person  or  property,  less 
reverence  for  women,  less  regard  for  that  quiet,  sturdy,  cheen 
home  life  which  formerly  was  so  notable  a  characteristic  of  the  * 
German  race.  At  no  time  during  the  past  year  has  Germany  been 
free  from  strikes,  and  these  not  only  indicate  a  discontented 
humour  in  labour  itself,  but  add  steadily  to  the  discomfort  and 
irritation  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  these  strikes  almost  every 
class  of  the  working  community  has  been  involved,  from  pjeasant 
proprietors  to  new’sboys,  from  bank  clerks  to  waiters,  from  railway 
operatives  to  bargees.  To  distract  their  minds  from  the  depress¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  they  live  the  masses  have  thrown 
themselves  into  a  mad  chase  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Whole 
communities  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  completely 
absorbed  in  totalisator  betting  at  innumerable  race  meetings  and 
in  every  form  of  gambling.  This,  indeed,  is  explicable  among 
classes  so  mortified,  impoverished,  and  disillusioned  as  these. 

“  Let  us  risk,”  they  say,  ”  what  little  we  have,  for  if  we  lose  our 
lot  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is,  and  hard  work  alone  cannot  improve 
it.”  In  the  same  spirit  they  lavish  their  scanty  resources  on 
dancing  halls  and  kinemas,  they  contemplate  the  contrast  between 
their  poverty  and  the  flaunting  luxury  of  thousands  of  war  pro¬ 
fiteers,  and  become  yet  more  cynical  and  reckless.  ‘‘Let  us 
snatch  to-day  an  hour  of  pleasure.  To-morrow  has  nothing  to 
offer  us.” 

From  such  an  attitude  to  acts  of  violence  and  sabotage  is  but  a 
short  step.  Nor  is  national  upheaval  unfamiliar  to  such  philo¬ 
sophy.  Here  Bolshevism  flourishes,  for  the  spirit  of  citizenship 
is  largely  gone  from  these  people,  and  they  are  without  wise  and 
firm  leaders.  Bolshevism  offers  all  that  they  ardently  desire- 
access  once  more  to  comfort  and  plenty,  pow'er  and  equality  of 
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opportunity,  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth,  healthier  conditions  of 
work,  government  by  the  worker  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
worker.  Crude  and  ruthless  in  the  application  of  its  theories 
where  the  illiterate  Eussian  is  concerned,  the  widely-extended  Bol¬ 
shevist  organisation  in  Germany  is  quite  shrew'd  enough  to  adapt 
its  methods  to  a  more  intellectual  environment,  to  argue  and  in¬ 
spire  rather  than  to  browbeat,  to  spread  visions  for  the  idealist  and 
display  hard  facts  for  the  business  man,  to  plan  economic  recon¬ 
struction,  and  bring  forward  a  definite  programme  of  renewed 
national  prosperity.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  regard  the  advance 
of  Bolshevism  tow'ards  Western  Europe  as  that  of  a  horde  of 
blood-stained  and  frenzied  ruffians  bent  on  the  annihilation  of 
modern  society  and  bringing  nothing  to  establish  in  its  place. 
Bolshevism,  as  we  already  watch  it  at  work  in  the  central  States 
of  Europe,  is  a  cool  and  formidable  adversary,  remorseless  but 
essentially  constructive,  who  will  choose  his  weapons  for  each 
task.  Beneath  the  surface  in  Germany  to-day  masses  of  men 
and  women  are  eagerly  waiting  for  Bolshevism,  in  which  they 
believe  they  shall  find  the  secret  of  renewed  prosperity  and  self- 
respect.  They  are  organised,  and  they  have  arms.  Theirs  is  the 
blind  strength  of  numbers.  For  them  Lenin  is  the  greatest  figure 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  were  the  working  classes  of 
a  civilised  country  more  ready  for  upheaval.  Never  have  the 
established  forces  of  law  and  order  appeared  less  adequate  to 
resist.  Lindsay  Bashford. 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  THE  “NORMAL  YEAR.” 


“  ()  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false  eyes 
Arc  stuck  upon  thee.  Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings!  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies.” 

(Duke  Vincentio)  M.  for  Mcamire  IV.  1. 


”  I’ll  bear  thy  charges,  an  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimage  it  along  with  me  to 
the  land  of  Utopia.” 


Ben  Johnson’s  Case  is  Altered,  II.  IV. 


Those  who  know  the  by-ways  of  Harrow  Weald  are  aware  that 
a  roadside  tavern  in  that  locality  is  oddly  called  “  The  Case  is 
Altered.’’  That  name  has  not  a  more  peculiar  quality  than  has 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  repeated  quest  for  the  “Normal  Year” 
in  the  finance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  name  of  Samuel 
Purchas,  of  Thaxted,  in  Essex,  and  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  wrote  so  many  compilations  before  he  died  in  1627, 
is  not  more  indissolubly  connected  with  the  words  “  pilgrim”  or 
“pilgrimage  ’’  than  will  be  the  name  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlam, 
who  had  the  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  1914-18,  with  the  phrase,  ‘‘the 
Normal  I’^ear.’’  For  he,  too,  has  his  pilgrimage,  the  quest  of  the 
“  Normal  l"ear,’’  on  which  he  has  laboured  once,  twice,  and 
thrice,  and  always  with  a  Quixotic  air,  which  has  made  his 
“  volumes  of  report  ’’  move  many  to  laughter  at  our  intractable 
finance.  I  pro[X)se  to  give  a  short  account  of  these,  ]\Ir.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  pilgrimages  and  quests,  and  then  to  follow  with  some 
references  to  the  grey  facts  of  the  day,  and  close  with  a  look 
toward  the  future  and  the  prospects.  By  so  doing  we  shall  gain 
some  striking  contrasts,  and  more  edifying,  perhaps,  may  discover 
why  this  repeated  quest  of  the  “Normal  Y'ear  ’’  is  undertaken 
from  the  sombre  shades  of  Downing  Street. 

It  does  not  require  great  power  of  divination  to  realise  the 
main  incentive  to  action  of  some  sort.  There  is  an  uneasiness  in 
our  very  air.  Unrest  is  the  note  of  the  day.  Conferences  and 
strikes,  deputations  to  Ministers  from  time  to  time,  high  wages 
and  high  prices,  irritating  regulation  of  common  supplies,  and  an 
apprehensive  attitude  respecting  our  fate  and  fortune  in  the  future, 
near  and  remote,  are  marks  of  our  daily  life.  And  though  we  are 
now  twenty  months  away  from  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  it 
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cannot  be  said  coulideutly  that  we  are  on  firmer  and  clearer  ground 
than  we  were  then  :  the  progress,  if  any,  has  been  painfully  slow, 
is  I  write  there  comes  the  latest  proof  how  this  apprehension 
prevails.  For  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Midleton,  who  cannot 
be  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  a  Government  with  Tory  leanings, 
moved  on  the  7th  of  July  last  as  follows  :  — 

"That  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  reduce  the  present  undue 
strain  on  the  resources  of  tlie  country,  and  to  appoint  Special  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  power  to  wind  up  existing  Departments  for  special  war  service, 
ind  to  reduce  other  inflated  Establishments  to  a  normal  level.” 

There  could  not  be  a  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  the  demand 
thus  made.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  on  this 
occasion,  that  no  Government  could  i)ermit  any  such  Special 
Commissioners  ”  to  wind  up  existing  Departments,  etc.,”  and  so 
usurp  the  very  functions  of  Government,  but  that  fact  only  adds 
to  the  significance  of  the  vote  given  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
passed  Lord  Midleton’s  motion  by  95  votes  to  23.  We  need  not 
construe  this  vote  into  an  approval  of  the  terms  or  suggestion  of 
the  motion,  but  it  does  unquestionably  indicate  a  conviction  among 
the  Peers  that  the  burdens  of  the  country  are  not  only  great,  but 
greater  than  they  should  be,  or  might  have  been.  The  significance, 
indeed,  is  greater  than  the  acceptance  of  the  motion  w'ould  make 
it  to  appear ;  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  had  laboured,  with  much  reference  to  detail,  to  show  a  case 
for  satisfaction.  In  particular,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  recently  announced  that  seven  Committees  were 
about  to  be  appointed,  each  to  consist  of  ”  a  business  man,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  expert,”  to  deal  with  certain 
Departments.  And  it  appears  that  the  Departments  in  question 
are  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  the'  War  Savings  Committee,  and  the 
Sugar  Commission.  On  what  principle  this  selection  of  depart¬ 
ments  for  attention  has  been  made  does  not  appear,  nor  why  the 
War  Savings  Committee  and  the  Sugar  Commission,  for  instance, 
should  not  be  w^ound  up,  as  Lord  Midleton  would  say,  at  an  early 
date;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  carefully  that  notwithstanding  the 
promise  of  these  seven  Committees,  each  with  a  business  man, 
an  M.P.,  and  an  expert,  the  Lords  gave  such  an  emphatic  vote 
in  favour  of  Lord  Midleton’s  strong  motion.  At  that  moment  the 
House  of  Commons  was  discussing  Income  Tax  questions,  and  that 
perhaps  may  be  used  here  to  suggest  the  data  which  caused  the 
Lords  to  express  the  widespread  sense  of  burdensomeness.  For, 
to  enlarge  a  reference  made  by  Lord  Midleton,  the  burden  of  taxa- 
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tion  has  been  glowing,  and  is  heavier  this  year  than  ever,  as  the 
rollow'ing  tabic  shows — 


1913-14  1914-16 

Per  head  £3  11  0  £4  3  0 


1915-16  1916-17 

£6  8  0  £11  7  0 


1917-18  1918-19 

Per  head  £13  11  0  £17  7  0 


1919-20 
£22  2  0 


1920-21  (Estimated) 

£22  4  0 


Not  only  has  taxation  per  head  of  the  population  advanced  from 
£3  11s.  Od.  to  £'22  4s.  Od.  during  the  past  seven  years;  but  this 
sixfold  burden,  at  last  account,  is  a  larger  amount  by  much  than 
it  w  as  at  Armistice  time.  Let  that  fact  be  an  index  to  the  reasons 
for  IMr.  Chamberlain’s  pilgrimages  in  search  of  the  “Xormal 
Year.’’  There  are,^ clearly,  good  grounds  why  the  most  com¬ 
placent  Government,  masters  of  the  docile  Commons,  should  in 
turn  be  apj^rehensive  respecting  the  public  finances,  and  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  talking,  talking  at  least, 
and  repeatedly,  of  a  “  Normal  Year.’’  Let  us  see  how  he  does 
it,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any  humour  or  pleasure  attendant 
ui)on  the  performance  will  evaporate  as  we  realise  the  financial 
case  of  the  country.  At  any  rate,  the  Chancellor’s  “  Tale" 
of  the  Normal  Y’'ear  is  one  that  will  be  told  to  the  generations  to 
come,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  it  will  be  told  with 
laughter  and  with  song. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  never  careless  and  listless  on  Budget 
night.  At  other  times  gossip  in  the  Ijobby  or  on  the  Terrace  may 
prove  more  attractive  than  debates  in  the  House,  but  on  Budget 
night,  the.  Chancellor  up,  and  safeguarding  some  secrets  till  the 
end  of  his  “  statement,’’  his  auditors  throng  hou.se  and  galleries^, 
all  a-tiptoc  wdth  expectation  and  curiosity.  That  was  so  on  the 
30th  April,  1919,  when  ]\Ir.  Chamberlain  was  making  his  Financial 
Statement,  the  first  after  the  end  of  fighting  in  the  great  war. 
Tow'ards  the  end  of  that  speech,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  “the 
policy  which  we  ought  to  follow  ’’  in  the  future,  and  added  that, 
not  only  w’ould  the  current  year  (1919-20)  show  a  deficit  of 
£275  or  £300  millions  (it  proved  to  be  over  £326  millions),  but 
the  year  was  altogether  abnormal,  as  expenditure  was  loaded  with 
war  charges,  and  peace  w  as  not  yet  made.  In  a  few^  minutes  he 
added  : — 

“  Neither  this  year  nor  next  year,  nor,  perhaps,  the  year  after,  will  there¬ 
fore  be  normal,  and  in  inviting  the  Committee  to  consider  wliat  our  policy 
ought  to  be  I  am  driven  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  casting  my 
forward  into  the  future  to  an  imaginary  normal  year.” 

He  went  forward  immediately  to  give  the  Committee  his 
“imaginary  normal  year  ’’  as  conceived  at  that  moment,  and  to 
date  the  House  has  before  it  three  excursions  into  this  realm  of 
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the  imagination  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  part.  We  must  review 
these  three  attempts  before  we  consider  them  in  relation  to 
actual  things  done  by  the  Chancellor. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  there  is  a  naivete  in  the  Chancellor’s 
remarks  of  that  day  as  he  proceeded  to  sketch  his  ‘‘imaginary 
normal  year.” 

“  I  shall  assume  [says  he]  that  by  that  time  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  as 
we  now  know  it  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  shall  assume,  further,  that  the 
jvailable  assets  out  of  votes  of  credit  have  all  been  realised,  and  that  no 
further  funds  will  be  drawn  from  them.  I  shall  leave  out  of  account  for 
the  present  the  sums  we  may  expect  to  receive  on  account  of  indemnities 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  payment  of  interest  and  repayment  of  capital  lent 
to  our  Allies.” 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  regard 
the  sketch  of  the  ‘‘  normal  year  ”  which  he  proceeded  to  give 
as  airy  and  unsubstantial,  as  it  has  proved.  Excess  Profits  Duty 
remains,  and  he  is  raising  the  percentage  this  year,  amid  the 
execrations  of  the  City  and  of  the  manufacturers ;  he  is  still  de¬ 
pendent  to  a  large  degree  on  war  stores  and  other  ‘  ‘  assets  out  of 
votes  of  credit  ”  for  much  of  his  revenue  ;  and  as  for  the  indemni¬ 
ties  from  the  enemy,  which  he  serenely  left  uncounted  then, 
why,  they  are  still  in  the  land  of  dreams.  In  that  April  of  1919 
he  was  estimating  for  a  revenue  of  £1,201  millions  (and  got 
£1,339  millions) ;  but  in  that  ‘‘  imaginary  normal  year  ”  he  looked 
(or:— 


Revenue  (millions). 

Expenditure  (niillions). 

Customs  and  Excise . 

^198 

.\rniy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

JtllO 

Inland  Revenue . 

400 

(40  per  cent,  over  pre-war) 

Other  sources  . 

54 

Debt  . 

400 

(with  i  per  cent.  S.F.) 

Civil  Services  . 

190 

Customs,  Excise  and  P.O.  ... 

53 

Other  Services  . 

13 

je652 

JE766 

.4gain  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  note  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
assumptions.  Look  not  only  at  the  Eevenue  side,  which  has  been 
noticed  already,  but  at  the  sketch  of  the  expenditure — a  total  of 
only  £766  millions,  while  in  the  very  same  speech  he  was  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  expenditure  which  by  31st  March,  1920,  proved  to 
be  £1,665  millions,  and  justified  so,  t.e.,  according  to  his  imaginary 
and  not  his  actual  Budget,  the  demand  he  made  for  the  £114 
millions  in  taxation,  the  difference  betw’een  the  £766  millions  of 
expenditure  and  the  £652  millions  of  revenue  in  that  ‘  ‘  normal  ’  ’ 
Budget !  But,  again,  this  was  done  ‘‘on  the  assumption  that  my 
calculations  are  not  unduly  sanguine,  on  the  further  assumption 
that  they  are  not  upset  by  forces  beyond  our  control,  and  on  the 
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yet  further  assumption,  about  whicli  I  feel  as  much  liesitation  as 
about  either  of  the  other  two,  that  Parliament  will  husband  our 
resources  and  observe  economy,  the  Committee  knows  the  worse  it 
has  to  face,”  etc.  This  feeble  talk  about  assumptions,  such  as 
that  assumption  that  this  House  of  Commons  “  will  husband  our 
resources  and  observe  economy,”  is  quite  objectionable,  especially 
at  Budget  time,  when  we  remember  that  a  private  member  cannot 
propose  expenditure,  and  that  his  zeal  for  economy,  if  any,  finds 
scope  chiefly  in  proposals  to  reduce  “  votes  ”  moved  on  behalf  ol 
the  Government.  It  is  for  the  Government  itself  to  “husband 
our  resources  and  observe  economy.”  There  and  then  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  moved  to  expend  £1,434  millions,  which  ultimately  proved 
to  be  £1,665  millions;  and  sought  a  Revenue  of  £1,201  millions, 
which  proved  to  be  £1,339  millions,  and  so  left  a  deficit  of 
£326  millions,  to  be  added  to  the  National  Debt.  Good  things  are 
ever  to-morrow’s  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  flights;  to-day  an  inflated 
exjrenditure  and  crushing  taxation. 

That  was  on  the  30th  of  April.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  feeble, 
he  is  indefatigable,  so  on  the  23rd  of  October  following  he  signs 
another  document  [Cd.  376],  which  purports  to  give  the  “Future 
I'jxchequer  Balance  Sheet.”  This  essays  the  Revenue  in  a 
“  normal  year  ”  as  follows  (in  millions)  :  — 


Revenue  (In  Millions).  Expenditure  (In  Millions). 


Customs  ami  Excise 

...  4.-200 

Debt . 

.  t‘3t)0 

Inland  He  venue . 

...  41460 

Other  C.  F.  Services  ... 

13=373 

Post  Office . 

4:1 

Navy  . 

.  60 

Miscellaneous  . 

13 

Army  and  Air 

.  75 

Civil  Services 

.  246.6 

Customs,  Excise,  etc. 

...  9. 

Post  Office . 

. 44.4 

jESOO 

jt8oe 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Revenue  (the  imaginary  “  normal”) 
had  grown  to  £806  millions  by  this  time  from  £652  millions  (or 
from  £761  millions  by  adding  the  £109  millions  which  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  hoped  to  realise  from  his  new  taxation  aiming  at  that 
£114  millions),  and  that  the  expenditure  is  placed  at  £808  millions 
instead  of  £766  millions.  This,  we  are  told,  w'as  due  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  (newO  scales  of  taxation,  for  revenue  purposes  (“  including 
the  present  Excess  Profits  Duty  or  its  substitute  ”).  As  for  the 
expenditure,  the  £808  millions,  instead  of  the  provisional  £766 
millions  of  the  30th  April,  was  due  (a)  to  £25  millions,  allowances 
for  the  fighting  forces,  chiefly  in  pay  and  jiensions  of  all  ranks; 
(6)  to  £45  millions,  increased  cost  of  disability  pensions ;  and  {() 
additional  police  grants,  £5,500,000.  As  there  was  an  increase  of 
only  £42  millions  to  be  accounted  for,  these  three  heads  showing 
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additions  to  more  than  -£75  millions  more  than  siifificed.  For  onr 
purpose  here,  the  principal  thing  is  that  additions  to  expenditure 
had  been  made  which  within  six  months  had  upset  the  estimate 
(or  the  “  imaginary  normal  year.”  In  view  of  the  future,  it  will 
not  be  without  a  grim  humour  that  the  reader  should  be  told  that 
this  document  of  23rd  October,  1919,  estimated  the  “normal” 
rear  on  the  following  assumptions : — 

(а)  That  all  war  services  will  have  ceased,  and  that  trading 
Dei)artments  (c.g.,  Food,  Shipping,  etc.)  will  have  been 
wound  up. 

(б)  That  all  subsidies  (bread,  railw’ays,  unemployment  dona¬ 
tions,  etc.)  wdll  have  been  withdrawn. 

(c)  That  no  further  loans  will  be  made  to  Allies  and 
Dominions. 

(d)  That  the  training  schemes  for  ex-soldiers,  ete. ,  will  have 
been  completed,  and  nothing  new  arisen  in  their  place. 

(e)  That  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  will  not  have  differed 
materially  from  that  now  obtaining ; 

and  again  it  is  added  that  nothing  is  included  in  the  estimate  from 
debts  due  from  Allies  or  Dominions,  nor  from  ex-enemies  for 
cost  of  occupation  or  for  reparation.  All,  in  short,  was  at  the 
fairest. 

The  reader’s  grim  humour  would  be  increased  on  observing 
that  on  that  same  day,  23rd  October,  another  paper  [Cd.  377] 
contained  a  “  revised  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  ”  ;  for 
by  that  time  the  total  revenue,  which  in  April  had  been  taken  at 
11,201  millions,  w^as  deemed  to  promise  no  more  than  -£1,168 
millions,  or  about  ;fi42  millions  less,  while  the  expenditure,  taken 
at  £1,451  millions,  was  now  anticipated  to  reach  £1,642  millions, 
or  £191  millions  more,  making  an  addition  of  £223  millions  more 
than  at  Budget  time.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  revenue 
came  to  £1,339  millions,  and  the  expenditure  to  no  less  than 
£1,665  millions  eventually  ;  but  it  is  very  diverting  that,  amid  these 
heavy  facts  and  circumstances,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  advisers 
were  revising  his  “  imaginary  normal  year  ”  figures,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  that  they  should,  even  now,  not  be  taken  to  mean  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  £808  millions — against  the  actual  £1,665 
millions.  All  sorts  of  chickens  were  being  counted  before  they 
were  hatched.  In  that  second  paper  [Cd.  377],  for  instance,  after 
six  months  of  experience,  it  was  found  that  “appropriations  in 
aid”  did  not  realise  as  quickly  as  anticipated.  Twenty  million 
pounds  from  Australia  for  maintenance  of  troops,  £69  millions 
for  the  cost  of  occupation  from  Germany,  and  £65  millions  from 
the  stock  of  controlled  food,  would  not  come  into  the  year’s 
accounts.  That,  with  the  fact  of  expenses  on  account  of  the  strike. 
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increased  pay  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  £32  milliom 
loaned  to  Allies,  would  account  for  £97^  millions,  it  appears.  Bm 
it  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  quiet  reader  also  that  in  consequence 
the  Army,  which  was  down  for  £287  millions  in  the  original  esti- 
mates,  now  figures  for  £405  millions  ;  the  Navy  for  £160  instead 
of  £149  millions ;  the  Air  Force  for  £57^  instead  of  £66i  millions 
(£9  millions  less) ;  the  Civil  Services  for  £602  millions  instead 
of  £505  millions ;  and  the  Revenue  departments  for  £56  instead 
of  £49  millions.  In  other  words,  the  failui’c  to  rake  in  these 
moneys  from  various  quarters  departmentally  served  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  departments  were  spending  much  larger  sums,  con¬ 
fessedly  and  known,  than  the  votes  granted  by  Parliament. 
Immense  establishments,  both  military  and  civil,  were  thus  mucli 
more  easily  maintained,  an  adventurous  policy  adopted,  and  not 
too  many  questions  asked  by  Parliament.  This  is  well-known  to 
students  of  our  public  affairs,  but  the  way  in  which  the  jugglinu 
of  accounts  is  done  and  huge  establishments  kept  up  much  too 
little  understood  yet  by  the  public.  To  draw  attention  to  the 
significance  of  this  “revi.sed  financial  statement  ”  is  thus  justified 
on  its  own  account ;  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  excursions  in  search 
of  the  “normal  year”  it  tends  to  make  the  most  humorous  to 
become  sour.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  assumptions,  given  above,  are 
those,  not  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  working  on  more  or 
less  concrete  facts,  but  those  of  a  dreamer  following  vain  fancies, 
thinner  than  air. 

How  vain  his  assumptions  of  October  and  the  stubborn  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  “  normal  year  ”  appear  may  he  seen  from  his  last 
Budget,  disclosed  on  the  19th  April,  1920,  when  he  drew  a 
balance-sheet  showing  a  revenue  of  £1,418  millions,  as  against  an 
expenditure  of  £1,184  millions  (.showing  a  prospective  surplus  oi 
£234  millions) ;  and  he  also  proposed  higher  taxation  to  produce 
(in  a  full  year)  £198  millions  more,  and  that  in  a  financial  year  to 
end  two-and-a-half  years  after  the  Armistice.  By  this  time  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  ‘  ‘  normal  year  ’  ’  was  not  in 
sight ;  his  calculations,  in  language  quoted  already,  had  proved 
“  unduly  sanguine,”  and  they  had,  we  must  suppose,  been  “  upset 
by  forces  beyond  our  control,”  and  he  was  not  doing  much  to  lead 
Parliament  to  “  husband  our  resources  and  observe  economy.” 
The  “  normal  year  ”  still  hovered  in  the  realms  of  imagination, 
and  found  no  place  for  its  feet  on  solid  fact. 

So  things  stood  to  the  first  week  of  July,  1920,  but  in  the 
interval  since  the  Budget  of  April,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  the 
target  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  some  powerful  taxpayers,  who 
were  able  to  express  the  resentment  and  impatience  felt  by  ail 
classes  subject  to  the  burdens  of  taxation.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  issued  three  papers  [Cd.  779,  780,  802],  the  first 
jjjother  ”  normal  year  ”  paper,  the  second  on  the  ‘‘  dead  weight  ” 
of  the  Debt,  and  the  third  on  present  and  pre-war  expenditure, 
and  Government  staffs  in  departments.  In  this  place  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  principally  with  the  first  of  the  three,  but  not  without  direct 
reference  to  some  of  the  facts  set  out  in  the  third — on  expenditure. 
This  time,  again,  the  “normal  year”  paper  shows  how  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  too  sanguine,  his  assumptions  wholly  vain  ; 
for  war  services,  etc.,  and  subsidies,  etc.,  have  not  ceased  or  been 
withdrawn;  and  the  Chancellor  essays  another  “normal  year” 
scale,  as  follows  : — 


Revenue  (millions).  Expenditure  (millions). 


Customs  and  Excise 

...  ^3r)0 

Debt  and  S.F. 

£352.5 

Motor  Vehicle  Duty 

9 

Other  C.F.  Services... 

20.4—372.9 

Inland  Revenue  (including 

Navy  . 

60 

Corptn.  Profits  Tax)  ... 

...  590 

Army  and  Air  Force 

75 

Post  Office  . 

...  68 

Civil  Services . 

305 

Miscellaneous  . 

...  22 

Customs  and  Ex.,  &c. 

11 

Post  Office  . 

57 

d01,O29 

£880.9 

kni  SO  Mr.  Chamberlain  advances  on  his  pilgrimage  and  quest 
fora  “normal  year.”  At  first  the  expenditure  was  to  be  £766 
millions;  then,  secondly,  £808  millions;  and  now,  on  third  essay, 
it  is  put  at  £880  millions.  That  is  not  all.  The  revenue  at  first 
was  put  at  £652  millions,  but  required  new  taxes  amounting  to 
£114  millions  added  to  it ;  then,  six  months  later,  the  revenue 
required  wvas  put  at  £806  millions ;  and,  six  months  later  still 
(.\pril,  1920),  taxes  were  imposed  to  bring  £198  millions  more, 
and  now  the  third  essay  at  the  “  normal  year  ”  places  the  revenue 
to  be  raised,  at  that  Elysian  but  shy  period,  at  no  less  than  £1,029 
millions.  That  would  be  revenue  at  the  rate  of  over  £22  15s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  a  revenue  from  taxation  (omitting 
sums  from  the  Post  Office  and  miscellaneous  sources)  of  about  £21 
per  head.  And  this  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  (and  the  Treasury’s) 
latest  suggestion  of  what  should  be  the  permanent  standard 
burden  of  the  “  normal  year  ” — to  come  !  It  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  of  that  standard  revenue  of  £1,029  millions,  the  surplus, 
£148  millions,  is  described  as  a  “  balance  for  further  debt 
redemption.” 

And  at  this  point  we  come  to  the  end,  so  far,  of  these  futile,  but 
instructive,  attempts  to  forecast  the  scale  of  expenditure  and 
taxation  in  “  normal  ”  times  after  the  war.  Very  readily,  no 
doubt,  many  will  be  asking — Why  these  repeated  attempts  to  do 
this,  and  the  equally  plain  failure  to  gain  anything  thereby?  a 
failure  which  leaves  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  light 
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which  brings  him  to  ridicule.  However  ridiculous  the  pose,  no  tai  I  T 

payer  to-day  can  forget  how  real,  how  oppressive  are  the  burdens  I  f 
laid  upon  him  by  the  Treasury.  As  for  the  spectacle  afforded,  it  is  I  « 
probably  the  result  of  some  influences  which  will  remain  obscure, but  I  h 
in  general  it  may  be  put  down  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  steady  policy  I  n 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  After  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  is  an  I  u 
ingenuous  mind  ;  and  when  he,  during  his  quests  for  the  ‘‘normal  I  f 
year,”  speaks  of  being  upset  in  his  calculations,  and  of  Parliament  I  1 
as  required  by  him  to  ”  husband  our  resources  and  obsene  I  £ 
economy,”  he  is  revealing  much  that  portrays  the  Government  of  I  j 
w'hich  he  is  a  member.  War  always  leads  to  administrative  I  i 
scandals,  and  we  are  now  getting  unpleasant  revelations  of  war-  I  { 
time  almost  weekly  ;  and  those  scandals  are  ever  at  the  cost  of  the  I  1 
helpless  taxpayer.  But  by  far  the  greatest  evil  from  which  we  I  ; 
have  suffered  during  the  past  three  years,  the  season  for  the  I  i 
“  normal  year  ”  quests,  has  arisen  because  the  Government  wasa  ■  I 
Government  subject  to  the  ”  interests,”  without  a  steady  principle,  I  i 
one  day  on  one  tack,  the  next  on  another,  and  therefore  essentially  I 
weak,  and  giving  those  who  had  the  working  of  the  machine  the  I 
mastery  which  should  have  been  at  Downing  Street.  This  it  is  I 
w^hich  accounts  for  the  absurd  spectacle  to  which  the  facts  recited  I 
above  witness.  The  figures  of  these  virtually  contradictory  papers  ■ 
testify  loudly  to  vacillation,  and  to  something  worse,  all  leading  I 
to  extravagance  and  the  pocket-picking  of  the  taxpayer.  Is  it  I 
conceivable  that  a  strong  earnest  Government  could  not  have  done  I 
something  substantial  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  country  if  it  had  I 
a  firm  will  to  do  so?  Let  me  recall  one  or  two  big  facts  which  I 
are  before  us.  I 

The  paper  [Cd.  377]  of  23rd  October,  1919,  gives  the  National  I 
Debt,  as  revised  at  that  moment,  at  .-£8,075  millions.  It  is  true  I 
that  now  [Cd.  780]  the  amount  is  set  down  at  ^7,881  millions  I 
gross.  But  either  of  these  vast  sums  might  bring  any  res]X)nsible  I 
Government  to  pause  (and  that  though  w’e  do  not  disregard  the  I 
assets  to  the  contra  which  are  paraded,  such  as  loans  and  the  ■ 
sales  of  w’ar-stock,  etc.) ;  for  do  we  not  see  that  the  service  of  the  I 
debt,  with  only  a  J  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund,  requires  £315  millions  ■ 
a  year,  a  sum  far  and  aw'ay  beyond  our  total  outlay  for  all  purposes  I 
before  the  war.  The  most  ironical  issue  is  seen  when  we  set  out  I 
expenditure  for  the  last  few  years,  including  the  last  two,  as  I 
follows  : —  I 

(In  millions)  1913-14  1916-17  1917-18  1918-19  1919-20  1920-21  I 

Total  Supply  Service  £170-4  £2162-8  £2782-4  £2866-1  £1729-4  £906  I 

Gross  Expenditure  £207  8  £2302  0  £2083-6  £3146  4  £2106  0  £1282  I 

The  full  table  from  which  this  is  quoted  may  be  made  to  show  ■ 

that  during  the  seven  years,  1914-15  to  1920-21  (inclusive),  our  I 
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Treasury  has  disposed  of  ^12,518  millions,  or  an’ average  of  nearly 
11^800  millions  a  year,  above  the  level  of  the  £207  millions  (gross) 
which  marked  the  expenditure  of  1913-14.  That  disbursement 
has  left  us  with  a  debt  which  may  be  taken  at  a  round  £8,000 
millions,  requiring  £350  millions  a  year  for  interest  and  little 
more.  It  is  true  that  the  Budget  of  1920-21  provides  £234  millions 
from  revenue  for  debt  redemption;  and  such  a  redemption  is 
highly  necessary.  But  it  is  in  such  a  situation  as  this  that  we 

find  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  playing  at  a  ”  normal 

year,”  and  at  the  third  essay  in  eighteen  months  or  less  suggest¬ 
ing  that  permanently  we  should  spend  £880  millions  a  year.  The 
gross  expenditure  in  1913-14  w’as  about  £4  11s.,  and  now  this 
third  “normal  year”  is  suggested  to  be  permanent  at  about 
fl9  10s.  a  head !  I  cannot  at  the  end  of  a  paper  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  long  already  discuss  large  questions  of  Government  in  l 

theory,  which  might  require  large  public  bureaus  for  administra-  j 

tive  purposes ;  but  the  present  Administration,  whatever  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  character,  cannot  be  suspected  on  the  score  of 
Socialistic  theories,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  he  the  only  Minister  among  them  indulging  in  visions  of 
Utopia. 

His  visions  are  only  occasional,  we  know ;  say,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  returns  now  and  then  from  his  jaunts  to  the  peripatetic 
Supreme  Council  of  Peace,  and  asks  how  the  wind  blows  at  home, 
especially  at  Westminster.  Then  the  vulnerable  heel,  expendi¬ 
ture,  gets  a  turn,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  vision  of  the  “  normal 
year,’’  a  vision  which  is  becoming  more  dim  as  the  days  fly.  But 
the  whole  matter  comes  back  to  the  control  of  expenditure,  and 
expenditure  depends  in  great  part  on  policy.  A  more  fatal  atti¬ 
tude  than  that  adopted  more  and  more  by  the  Government  cannot 
be  conceived.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  quests  for  the  ”  normal  year  ” 
virtually  assume  the  attitude,  while  the  Lord  Chancellor,  replying 
to  Lord  Midleton  in  the  House  of  Lords,  literally  assumes  the 
pose  that  the  Government  has  already  done  all  that  should  be  or 
can  be  done.  That  attitude,  that  contention,  cannot  be  endured. 

Take,  for  instance.  Government  departments  and  their  staffs. 

Since  the  Armistice  (see  Cd.  802),  the  fighting  forces,  which 
numbered  320,100  in  1914,  were  4,725,000  at  the  Armistice, 
became  565,000  only  on  1st  June,  1920,  and  will  be  smaller  yet; 
but  of  other  civil  departments  the  corresponding  figures  are 
277,945 ;  418,025 ;  and  368,910.  Must  w’e  employ  90,965  persons 
more  than  in  1914  at  these  civil  establishments  permanently? 

;  Allow  for  some  additions,  say,  25,000  more  to  deal  with  war  ser¬ 
vices,  should  be  sufficient ;  and  yet  in  June  we  find  that  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  alone  employed  25,070  persons !  The  staffs 
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of  civil  departments  should  be  lower  before  long  by  (say)  60,000 
That  is  only  one  minor  suggestion  which  might  be  made.  To 
back  the  demand  for  a  radical  review,  and  curbing  of  expenditure 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  his  last  Budget  (not  in  the  last  quest 
of  the  “normal  year”),  Mr.  Chamberlain  pretends  to  provide 
for  ^234  millions  of  a  surplus.  He  really  does  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  for  quite  apart  from  the  ^220  millions  he  expects  from 
Excess  Profits  Duty,  the  vigorous  opposition  to  which  by  interested 
and  not  too  public-spirited  persons  he  knows  only  too  well  by  this 
time,  he  takes  ^302  millions  from  “Special  Receipts 
from  war  stock  and  other  temporary  sources,  to  make  up  his 
revenue.  That,  it  is  only  too  evident,  disposes  of  the  surplus  to 
which  he  looks  forward  next  March,  without  a  hope  that  is 
strong,  we  may  be  sure.  If  we  are  to  pay  some  of  the  war  debt 
from  current  revenue,  and  that  is  common  ground,  it  is  therefore 
equally  plain  that  expenditure  must  be  cut  down.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  experience  of  late  months  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  taxation  is  at  the  highest  point  practicable. 
During  the  war  patience  and  devotion  were  great,  and  burden  was 
piled  upon  burden ,  and  scarce  a  groan  uttered ;  but  in  the  third 
year  after  the  war  something  better  than  rapid  excursions  into 
the  dreamland  of  finance  is  required.  Even  now,  the  dumps  are 
being  exhausted,  those  of  Slough,  Abbeville,  and  elsewhere,  are 
being  disposed  of  in  heaps  as  “  old  iron.”  and  expenditure  will 
have  to  be  defrayed,  all  of  it,  from  the  taxes.  Neither  the  £1,184 
millions  of  the  Budget,  nor  the  £880  millions  of  the  last  “  normal 
year”  essay,  will  do;  only  a  steady  and  determined  and  actual 
reduction  of  public  expenditure  all  round  will  bring  satisfaction, 
and  steady  our  credit  in  the  world.  This  must  be  done,  and  some¬ 
body  will  have  to  do  it.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  assured 
that  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  “  normal  year  ”  after  the  war 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

W.  M.  J.  Williams. 
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The  boundary  set  to  the  life  of  man  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  mild  disappointment.  We  feel,  at  times,  that  it  would 
have  been  extremely  interesting  to  have  lived  a  century  ago ; 
we  express,  at  moments  when  the  desire  to  prophesy  is  strong 
within  us,  a  longing  to  see  the  developments  of  science  or  the 
alterations  on  the  map  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  the  vague 
vision  of  threescore  years  and  ten — maybe,  with  care  and  good 
hap,  fourscore — stretches  like  a  dense  mist  across  our  path. 

From  the  backward  view  we  take  more  cheer,  for  we  can  at 
any  rate  watch  vicariously  the  slow  evolution  of  the  “old  days” 
into  that  indefinite  period  known  as  “the  present  day.”  It  may 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  a  custom  becomes  “old- 
fashioned,”  but  it  is  fascinating  to  see  the  varied  process  in 
pages  still  fresh  enough  to  escape  the  exclusive  devotion  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  literature.  Precisely  as  fifty  years  hence  unborn 
critics,  charting  the  seas  of  fiction,  will  note  the  emergence  of 
"taxi”  and  “wireless”  and  “motor-bus,”  “aviator”  and  “aero¬ 
drome”  and  “cinema,”  as  unprepossessing  islets  thrust  up  by 
the  volcanic  forces  of  science,  w’e  to-day  may  perceive  in  the 
works  of  the  mid-Victorian  era  the  beginning  of  similar  changes. 
We  hear,  in  those  amiable  and  truthful  records  of  English  life, 
the  novels  of  Anthony  Trollope,  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
story  as  it  appeared  in  monthly  parts;  we  read  of  “sending  a 
message  by  the  electric  telegraph,”  which  is  thus  defined  in  our 
regard  as  an  occurrence  slightly  unusual  at  that  time ;  and  the 
old  stage-coach  has  been  only  partially  superseded  by  the  railway. 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  find  satisfactory  reasons  why 
the  works  of  Trollope  fail  to  attract  more  than  a  very  limited 
circle  to-day — for  in  spite  of  some  pleasing  and  inexpensive  re¬ 
issues  of  the  Barsetshire  series  his  readers  appear  to  be  few.  If 
we  freely  admit  that  Charles  Dickens  was  the  finer  artist,  there 
yet  seems  not  such  a  great  gulf  between  the  two  as  to  account 
for  the  immense  difference  in  popularity.  Dickens  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  life  of  “the  people,”  Trollope  principally  with  the  life 
of  those  who  in  greater  or  less  measure  were  leaders  and  governors 
of  the  people — those  who,  if  not  gifted  with  more  brains,  owned 
houses  and  horses  and  lands  and  administered  estates ;  but  both 
took  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  humour  and  sentiment  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  both  were  competent  writers.  We 
must  look  deeper  than  this  for  the  explanation.  The  secret,  we 
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are  able  to  perceive,  partly  lies  in  the  extraordinary  clearness 
with  which  we  can  define  that  mysterious  element,  style,  in  the 
one  author,  and  note  the  lack  of  it  in  the  other.  Trollope,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  marked  and  recog. 
nisable  style  completely.  He  told  the  story ;  he  actually  set 
himself  to  tell  it  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  words 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  watch  before  him ;  and  it  is  permissible 
to  conclude  that  such  a  hard,  relentless  process  of  “turning  out" 
his  “copy”  would  quite  naturally  horrify  beyond  remedy  anv 
muse  whose  wings  might  be  hovering  near.  For  him  no  waiting 
for  the  “mood,”  no  thrill  of  inspiration,  no  dashing  down  of  the 
irresistibly  right  phrase;  for  him,  even,  no  patient  amending 
and  recasting;  only  the  steadfast  determination  to  “produce" 
at  a  certain  speed  the  necessary  developments  of  the  plot  upon 
which  he  happened  to  be  engaged.  If,  then,  his  work  succ^s 
in  holding  the  reader’s  attention — and  that  it  does  so  is  sure- 
it  is  not  by  reason  of  his  manner.  From  cover  to  cover  of  his 
best  novels  there  is  hardly  a  passage  that  can  be  called  beautiful 
or  memorable.  Two  things  attract  us  :  the  interest  of  his  story 
and  his  undeniable  power  of  drawing  life-like,  delightfully  human 
characters ;  attributes  the  more  astonishing  when  we  recollect 
his  machine-like  method. 

The  grip  of  interest  which  the  reader  begins  to  feel  when  he 
takes  up  Barchester  Towers,  the  second  novel  of  the  Barsetshire 
series,  is  surprising.  This,  Trollope’s  best  known  and  perhaps 
finest  book  (though  honours  may  be  divided  among  at  least  three), 
will  serve  as  a  good  example  of  his  skill  and  of  his  defects.  It 
carries  on  . from  The  Warden  the  story  of  Eleanor  Harding,  the 
Warden’s  daughter,  and  brings  into  prominence  with  a  far  surer 
touch  than  its  predecessor  the  intrigues,  the  social  movement, 
and  the  varied  personages  of  a  provincial  cathedral  city.  Eccle¬ 
siastical,  of  course,  is  the  general  atmosphere,  and  the  author 
smilingly  shows  that  in  even  the  most  exalted  exponents  of 
doctrine  very  human  passions  burn  ;  that  questionable  motives, 
schemes,  and  counter-schemes  may  mingle  with  high  aspiration 
and  endeavour ;  and  that  bishops,  deans,  and  dignitaries  have 
wives  and  worries  like  ordinary  people — and  about  as  much 
wisdom.  Mrs.  Proudie,  solemn  and  majestic,  ruling  the  local 
affairs  of  the  church  with  an  iron  hand,  petting  her  husband,  the 
Bishop,  when  he  acceded  to  her  wishes,  and  making  him  most 
uncomfortable  whenever  he  showed  symptoms  of  having  a  mind 
of  his  own,  ought  to  live,  if  only  for  the  grim  humours  of  her 
constant  battles ;  the  one  draw'back  being  that  her  reverend  part¬ 
ner  is  so  weak  and  vacillating  that  the  reader  can  hardly  help 
a  slight  contempt  for  him.  Nothing  would  please  us  more,  we 
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are  conscious  of  feeling,  than  that  he  should,  in  one  tremendous 
moment,  resolve  to  act  the  man,  come  to  a  decision  and  stick 
to  it,  and  order  her  out  of  his  study— for  even  that  usually  safe 
retreat  was  never  free  from  the  domineering  lady’s  intrusion. 
This  satisfaction  the  author  refuses  to  give  us;  but  we  have 
happy  interludes  when  Mrs.  Proudie  is  defied  by  Obadiah  Slope, 
the  ambitious,  unscrupulous  chaplain  who  cares  for  little  but  his 
own  advancement ;  also  when  that  peculiar  person,  Madeline 
Stanhoiie,  the  “Signora  Neroni,”  treats  her  with  cool  insolence. 

The  Stanhope  family  is  not  a  great  success.  The  introduction 
of  the  theatrical  invalid,  Madeline,  strikes  us  with  a  sense  of 
incongruity,  as  though  in  visiting  some  green,  northern  fernery 
we  had  suddenly  come  across  a  crimson,  highly-scented,  tropical 
bloom.  The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  is  a  wonderful  picture 
of  an  aspect  of  English  life  which  no  other  writer  has  limned 
with  such  skilful  touches ;  Cranford  and  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
are  in  a  quite  different  category.  It  is  obvious  that  Trollope’s 
assumption  of  the  role  of  satirist  was  no  priggish  boast.  Satirist 
he  was,  yet  his  characteristic  outlook  was  sociable  and  smiling ; 
he  never  descended  to  cynicism  or  bitterness,  nor  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  caricature,  nor  passed  the  limits  of  justice.  Most 
carefully  did  he  note  the  good  points  of  his  bad  characters,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  an  especial  pleasure  in  drawing  such  people 
as  Mr.  Harding,  the  kindly  Warden ;  Miss  Dunstable,  the  sen¬ 
sible,  strong-minded,  rich  spinster  in  Framley  Parsonage ;  Mr. 
Crawley,  the  warped,  rather  surly,  yet  not  repellent  clergyman 
of  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset;  the  charming  Lily  Dale  of 
The  Small  House  at  Allington,  and  her  irresponsible,  boyish 
suitor,  Johnny  Eames.  Eleanor  Harding,  too,  is  evidently  one 
of  his  favourites.  “  You  might  pass  Eleanor  in  tht  street  without 
notice,”  he  writes,  “but  you  could  hardly  pass  an  evening  with  • 
her  and  not  lose  your  heart.” 

The  construction  of  Trollope’s  novels  is  so  good  that  we  might 
think  them  drafted  and  planned  as  a  spacious  building  is  by  a 
thoughtful  architect ;  and  since  we  know  that  most  of  them 
appeared  as  serials  and  had  a  definite  length  settled  for  them, 
it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  to  find  him,  on  his  own  admission, 
spacing  and  measuring  and  fitting  the  parts  to  scale.  He  has, 
however,  one  sad  habit  for  which  nothing  can  wholly  atone — a 
fault  which  chastens  our  best  desires  to  claim  for  him  the  title 
of  artist :  he  persists  in  showing  himself  as  the  clever  author,  as 
the  one  who  is  pulling  the  strings  and  controlling  the  movements 
of  the  figures.  Quite  admirably  would  his  many  characters  vrork 
out  their  own  mild  destinies — they  are  living  enough  for  that ; 
but  he  is  not  content  to  let  them  do  so.  From  the  novel  which 
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vve  have  taken  as  representative  one  or  two  examples  may  be 
given  of  this  lapse  from  good  taste  into  a  clumsy  sincerity— upon 
which,  no  doubt,  he  prided  himself.  It  is  truly  amazing  with 
what  callousness  he  can  ruin  an  excellent  conception.  Bertie 
Stanhope’s  affairs  are  being  discussed  by  his  two  sisters,  in  quite 
a  lively  scene.  ‘“Then,  in  God’s  name,  let  him  marry  Mrg 
Bold,’  said  Madeline.  And  so  it  was  settled  between  them." 
Then  comes  the  destruction  of  all  sense  of  reality  :  “But  let 
the  gentle-hearted  reader  be  under  no  apprehension  whatever. 
It  is  not  destined  that  Eleanor  shall  marry  Mr.  Slope  or  Bertie 
Stanhope.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allow’ed  to  the  novelist 
to  explain  his  views  on  a  very  important  point  in  the  art  of 
telling  tales.”  Follows  a  page  and  a  half  of  argument  to  the 
effect  that  “the  author  and  the  reader  should  move  along  in  full 
confidence  with  each  other  ” ;  let  there  be  no  mystery,  no 
gracious  deceptions,  no  exhilaration  of  wonder  or  suspense.  And 
then  the  story,  with  the  reader  thoroughly  annoyed,  is  continued. 
An  even  more  lamentable  instance  occurs  farther  on  in  the  same 
novel.  One  of  the  spirited  love-scenes  between  Eleanor  Bold 
and  Dr.  Arabin  is  in  its  full  tide.  The  reader  is  interested  almost 
to  the  point  of  excitement ;  and  this  passage  suddenly  baulks 
him  : — 

“  Afl  she  spoke  she  with  difficulty  restrained  her  tears;  but  she  did  restrain 
them.  Had  she  given  way  and  sobbed  aloud,  as  in  such  casee  a  woman 
should  do,  he  would  have  melted  at  once,  implored  her  pardon,  perhaps 
knelt  at  her  feet  and  declared  his  love.  .  Everything  would  have  been 
explained)  and  Eleanor  would  have  gone  back  to  Barchester  with  a  contented 
mind.  How  easily  would  she  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  the  archdeacon's 
suspicions  had  she  but  heard  the  whole  truth  from  Mr.  Arabin  1  But 
where  would  have  been  my  novel  f  She  did  not  cry,  and  Mr.  Arabin  did 
not  melt.” 

Could  anything  be  more  discordant,  more  indiscreet,  than  the 
unfortunate  clause  we  have  emphasised?  It  comes  like  a  blaring 
false  note  in  a  symphony.  Trollope  seems  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  an  opportunity  to  nod  and  smile  and  remind  us  that  he 
is  there  in  charge,  that  nothing  shall  go  wrong,  and  that  it  will 
all  be  settled  satisfactorily  in  the  end — consequently  his  men 
and  women,  until  we  recover  the  sense  of  illusion  and  charm, 
collapse  into  mere  puppets,  limp  and  blank  and  without  volition. 
In  The  Warden  we  have  another  slip  of  the  same  order.  Eleanor 
Harding  proposes  a  visit  to  John  Bold ,  her  lover,  to  plead  for  her 
father,  and  the  author  proceeds  : — 

”  And  now  I  own  I  have  feara  for  my  heroine  :  not  as  to  the  upshot  of  her 
mission — ^not  in  the  least  as  to  that;  as  to  the  full  success  of  her  generouj 
scheme,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  project,  no  one  conversant  with 
human  nature  and  novels  can  have  a  doubt.” 
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This  intercalation,  entirely  superfluous,  with  its  two  damning 
words  which  we  have  again  italicised,  deprives  the  whole  of  the 
approaching  interview  of  its  dignity. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  appearance  of  the  author  among 
his  characters,  though  theoretically  a  fault,  being  disruptive  and 
harmful  to  the  dramatic  effect,  is  not  always  unpleasing ;  but 
uncommon  discretion  and  delicacy,  and  a  sure  sense  of  humour, 
are  required  if  the  plausibility  of  the  story  is  to  remain  unim¬ 
paired.  Dickens — since  we  have  mentioned  him  in  comparison 
-managed  the  personal  note  occasionally  with  results  that 
triumphantly  vindicated  him ;  for  an  instance,  take  the  whimsical 
opening  of  Chapter  XXVII  in  Oliver  Twist :  — 

"  As  it  would  be  by  no  means  seemly  in  a  humble  author  to  keep  so  mighty 
a  personage  as  a  beadle  w’oiting,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  gathered  up  under  his  arms,  until  such  time  as  it  might  suit  his 
pleasure  to  relieve  him;  and  as  it  would  still  less  become  his  station,  or  his 
gallantry,  to  involve  in  the  same  neglect  a  lady  on  whom  that  beadle  had 
looked  with  an  eye  of  tenderness  and  affection,  and  in  whose  ear  he  had 
whispered  sweet  words,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  might  well  thrill 
the  ^som  of  maid  or  matron  of  whatsoever  degree;  the  historian  whose  pen 
traces  these  words — trusting  that  he  knows  his  place,  and  that  he  entertains 
a  becoming  reverence  for  those  upon  earth  to  whom  high  and  important 
authority  is  delegated — hastens  to  pay  them  that  respect  which  their  position 
demands,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  that  duteous  ceremony  which  their 
exalted  rank,  and  (by  consequence)  great  virtues,  imperatively  claim  at  his 
hands.  Towards  this  end,  indeed,  he  had  purposed  to  introduce,  in  this 
place,  a  dissertation  touching  the  d.ivine  right  of  beadles,  and  elucidative 
of  the  position,  that  a  beadle  can  do  no  wrong;  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  both  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  the  right-minded  reader,  but  which 
he  is  unfortunately  compelled,  by  want  of  time  and  space,  to  postpone  to 
some  more  convenient  and  fitting  opportunity;  on  the  arrival  of  which,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  show  that  a  beadle  properly  constituted,  that  is  to  say, 
a  parochial  beadle,  attached  to  a  parochial  workhouse,  and  attending  in  his 
official  capacity  the  parochial  church  :  is,  in  right  and  virtue  of  his  office, 
possessed  of  all  the  excellences  and  best  qualities  of  humanity;  and  that  to 
none  of  those  excellences,  can  mere  companies’  beadles,  or  court-of-law 
beadles,  or  even-chapel-of-ease  beadles  (save  the  last,  and  they  in  a  very  lowly 
and  inferior  degree)  lay  the  remotest  sustainable  claim.” 

These  two  long  sentences,  taking  up  nearly  a  page,  may  not  be 
necessary,  strictly  speaking ;  but  they  certainly  do  not  hinder  the 
story,  nor  do  they  irritate  the  reader  by  plunging  him  into  the 
chill  atmosphere  of  disillusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  warmth 
about  them  which  persuades  us  that  the  author  thought  of  his 
people  as  real,  living  persons.  Trollope,  when  he  steps  forward, 
is  simply  disastrous ;  Dickens,  when  he  shows  himself,  is 
exhilarating. 

When  all  the  drawbacks  have  been  noted,  however,  the  critic 
turns  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  praise.  The  various 
characters  compose  a  picture — they  are  not  merely  associated 
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individuals  mechanically  arranged ;  to  use  a  worn  phrase,  they 
form  “a  slice  of  life.”  This  Hawthorne  recognised.  “Have  yon 
read  the  novels  of  Anthony  Trollope  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  letter 
“They  precisely  suit  my  taste — solid  and  substantial,  written  on 
the  strength  of  beef  and  through  the  inspiration  of  ale,  and  just 
as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump  out  of  the  earth 
and  put  it  under  a  glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants  gobg 
about  their  daily  business,  and  not  suspecting  that  they  were 
being  made  a  show  of.  And  these  books  are  just  as  English  as 
a  beefsteak.”  This  seems  to  predicate  a  certain  amount  of 
genius,  bluff  and  hearty,  but  not  over-selective  or  critical;  and 
we  find  this  view  confirmed  by  sundry  flashes  which  illuminate 
our  theme  from  other  quarters.  Alfred  Austin,  who  was  intimate 
with  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  the  novelist’s  elder  brother, 
found  Anthony  “in  no  accurate  sense  of  the  word  intellectual, 
and  as  unhelpful  and  impatient  an  arguer  as  I  ever  met  ” ;  though 
he  admits,  one  is  inclined  to  think  contradictorily,  that  Anthony 
was  “a  delightful  companion  and  brimming  over  with  active 
intelligence.”  Perhaps,  however,  Austin’s  criticisms  were  not 
particularly  valuable  or  significant.  Says  another  observer ;  “The 
first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  in  a  low  room,  where  he  was 
talking  with  a  friend  almost  as  square  and  sturdy  as  himself. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  roof  w'ere  in  danger  of  being  blown  off  by  the 
vigour  of  the  controversial  blasts.”  From  such  glimpses,  and 
from  his  Autobiography  with  its  amusing  insistence  upon  the 
excellent  way  in  which  he  performed  all  his  official  duties,  we 
gain  a  quite  pleasing  impression  of  an  impulsive,  thorough,  cap¬ 
able  Englishman,  imaginative  but  not  artistic,  practical  enough 
when  fame  arrived  to  put  a  high  figure  on  his  work.  And  the 
prices  he  obtained  were  positively  astonishing ;  in  twenty  years 
he  earned  nearly  ;fi70,000  by  his  novels  and  a  volume  or  two  of 
travels,  for  a  single  book  receiving  as  much  as  £3,000. 

Many  tempting  bypaths  open  from  the  broad,  critical  high 
road  if  we  consider  the  novels  in  lighter  vein.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  people,  for  example,  are  constructed  on  a  very  old- 
fashioned,  obvious  plan,  reminiscent  of  the  classic  “morality” 
plays.  Mr.  Pessimist  Anticant ;  Mr.  Popular  Sentiment ;  Dr. 
Fillgrave  and  Dr.  Rerechild ;  Slow  and  Bideawhile,  Dry  and 
Stickatit,  solicitors ;  Mr.  Nearthewinde  and  Mr.  Closerstil, 
opposition  election  agents;  Mr.  Neversayedie,  a  barrister;  Lady 
Longspade,  Lady  Ruth  Revoke,  Mrs.  Shortpointz  and  Miss 
Finesse,  card-players;  Bolus  the  apothecary  and  Reddypalm  the 
publican  ;  these  are  some  of  the  queer  and  rather  laboured  tricks 
from  which  a  keener  sense  of  humour  might  have  saved  him. 
We  are  prompted  to  remember  Fielding,  with  his  Mr.  Arsenic, 
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pr.  Dosewell,  and  Bondum  the  Bailiff;  Smollett,  with  Lord 
Trifle,  Potion,  Staytape  the  tailor,  and  Vulture,  another  bailiff; 
or  Scott,  who  occasionally  indulged  in  the  same  play  of  words. 
Dickens  gave  us  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  the  Tite  Barnacles,  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  some 
more  titles  of  the  same  description ;  but  he  was  frugal  and  cau¬ 
tious  in  the  use  of  this  risky  method,  and  managed,  as  a  rule, 
with  delightful  skill,  to  convey  geniaUty,  cunning,  pomposity, 
frivolity,  or  imbecility  in  a  name  without  spoiling  the  effect  of 
naturalness — consider  Mrs.  Wititterly,  Bumble,  Pecksniff,  Chad- 
band,  Pyke  and  Pluck,  Dodson  and  Fogg,  Smangle,  Jingle,  Mr. 
Toots,  Captain  Cuttle,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Trollope’s  attitude  to  life,  as  shown  in  his  literary  work,  is 
interesting,  but  so  confused  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
clear  mental  picture.  He  definitely  makes  his  confession  of  a 
high  moral  purpose,  it  is  true.  “I  have  ever  thought  of  myself,” 
he  writes,  “as  a  preacher  of  sermons,  and  my  pulpit  as  one  which 
I  could  make  both  salutary  and  agreeable  to  my  audience.  I 
do  believe  that  no  girl  has  risen  from  the  reading  of  my  pages 
less  modest  than  she  was  before,  and  that  some  may  have  learned 
from  them  that  modesty  is  a  charm  well  worth  preserving.  I 
think  that  no  youth  has  been  taught  that  in  falseness  and  flash- 
ness  is  to  be  found  the  road  to  manliness ;  but  some  may  perhaps 
have  learned  from  me  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  truth  and  a  high 
but  gentle  spirit.  Such  are  the  lessons  I  have  striven  to  teach.” 
This  is  w’ell  and  worthy ;  but  elsewhere  he  falls  into  a  sad  tangle. 
“It  is  the  business  of  a  novel  to  instruct  in  morals  and  to  amuse  ” 
—this,  from  the  essay  on  “Thackeray,”  harmonises  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  quoted  ;  but  we  find  in  the  same  book  that  “the  primary 
object  of  a  novelist  is  to  please,”  and  “without  the  lesson  the 
amusement  will  not  be  there.”  “I  will  go  further,”  he  says, 
“and  will  add,  having  been  for  many  years  a  most  prolific  writer 
of  novels  myself,  that  I  regard  him  who  can  put  himself  into 
close  communication  with  young  people  year  after  year  without 
making  some  attempt  to  do  them  good,  as  a  very  sorry  fellow 
indeed.” 

In  other  ways  he  presents  contradictions  which  puzzle  the 
student.  He  seems  to  have  loved  his  work  in  a  cool,  rather  calcu¬ 
lating  fashion.  He  need  not  have  written  a  line  of  fiction,  so 
far  as  money  was  concerned ;  we  must  remember  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  held  a  position  under  the  Post  Office 
that  brought  him  quite  a  respectable  income.  To  Alfred  Austin 
he  wrote,  on  May  5th,  1871  :  “My  only  doubt  as  to  finding  a 
heaven  for  myself  at  last  arises  from  the  fear  that  the  disem¬ 
bodied  and  beatified  spirits  will  not  want  novels.  For  your  sake 
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I  will  trust  that  there  may  be  left  enough  of  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  our  present  nature  to  make  satire  still  palatable.”  Therefore 
we  conclude,  writing  attracted  him  strongly;  yet  he  betrays  no 
passion,  no  devotion  as  to  an  art  that  held  him  in  sweet  un¬ 
breakable  chains.  Alluding  to  a  trying  period  in  his  youth,  he 
says:  “It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  looking  back 
over  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  I  can  tell  the  story,  though  it  be  the 
story  of  my  own  father  and  mother,  of  my  own  brother  and  sister 
as  coldly  as  I  have  often  done  some  scene  of  intended  pathos  in 
fiction.”  Such  a  statement,  deliberately  offered,  provides  a  hint 
as  to  the  one  thing  lacking  in  this  hearty,  fertile  soul.  Gifted 
with  facility  in  the  spinning  of  paragraphs,  with  skill  in  the 
devising  of  plots,  with  a  deft  and  pretty  touch  in  the  delineation 
of  men  and  women,  and  with  extraordinary  method  and  perse¬ 
verance,  w'hat  could  he  not  have  accomplished  with  the  lovelier 
gift  of  inspiration — the  power  to  regard  his  art  as  a  thing  of 
w’onder,  mysteriously  vital,  creative,  permanent!  He  might  not 
have  satisfied  the  Post  Office  so  admirably,  but  he  would  surely 
have  become  one  of  the  splendours  of  the  rich  middle-Victorian 
circle.  As  it  w’as,  he  realised  dimly,  distantly,  and  a  little 
pathetically  his  own  limitations.  “I  do  not  think  it  probable,” 
he  observes,  “that  my  name  will  remain  among  those  who  in 
the  next  century  will  be  known  as  the  writers  of  English  prose 
fiction.”  Most  of  the  critics  are  compelled  to  a  dull,  grudging 
praise,  to  a  very  qualified  recommendation.  “Trollope,”  wrote 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  “may  have  for  our  children  the  interest 
at  least  of  a  singularly  faithful  portrait  of  the  society  of  fifty 
years  ago.”  Leslie  Stephen  balances  himself  on  the  fence  with 
the  rest  of  the  scholarly  crowd  :  “Nobody,”  he  said,  “can  claim 
for  Trollope  any  of  the  first-rate  qualities  which  strain  the  powers 
of  subtle  and  philosophical  criticism ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  readers  w’ould  sometimes  make  a  little  effort  to  blunt  their 
critical  faculty.  ...  If  he  was  not  among  the  highest  intellects 
of  his  benighted  time,  he  was  as  sturdy,  wholesome,  and  kindly 
a  human  being  as  could  be  desired.”  We  can  all  achieve  the  easy 
form  of  criticism  which  consists  in  proclaiming  t  hat  if  a  man  was 
not  this,  at  any  rate  he  was  that;  but  in  truth  Trollope  deserves 
a  more  cordial  tribute  than  these  hedging  attempts  at  valuation, 
and  his  novels  are  much  more  than  a  “very  instructive  docu¬ 
ment,”  as  Leslie  Stephen  loftily  terms  them.  His  “benighted 
time”  produced,  w’e  may  bear  in  mind,  Charles  Dickens,  Thac¬ 
keray,  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Buskin,  Bossetti,  and  a 
host  of  minor  lights,  and  saw  the  stars  of  Swdnburne  and  George 
Meredith  burn  to  brighter  flame ;  seeming  thereby  not  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  benighted  after  all.  “I  can  only  gather  w’ood  and  lay  it 
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on  the  altar,"  said  Goethe ;  “the  fire  must  descend  from  heaven.” 
Trollope,  let  us  admit,  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  masters 
upon  whose  labours  the  heavenly  fire  descended,  and  who  per¬ 
manently  influenced  the  course  of  criticism  and  the  style  of  a 
nation’s  prose ;  but  for  an  age  when  our  fiction  is  produced  with 
perhaps  less  method,  certainly  with  less  care  for  cleanliness  and 
truth,  his  quiet,  kindly  light  shines  with  unfaltering  gleam.  It 
is  not  yet  too  remote  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  some  of  our  much-praised  novelists,  who,  though  they  claim 
to  move  the  world,  do  not  know  how  to  tell  a  story,  would  spend 
a  few  thoughtful  hours  over  the  series  of  novels  which  brought 
to  this  typical  Englishman  wealth,  pleasure,  and  fame. 

Wilfrid  L.  Eandell. 


OUE  INSOLVENT  RAILWAYS. 


Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  increased  passenger  fares  and 
goods  rates  which  have  just  come  into  force  on  the  controlled 
railways,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  railwavB 
themselves,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  are  at  present  in  a 
condition  of  virtual  insolvency.  They  have  been  kept  going  until 
now  only  by  means  of  a  State  contribution,  which  is  unfair  to 
the  taxpayers  and  unjustifiable  in  time  of  peace.  How  such  a 
state  of  things  has  come  about  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of 
this  article ;  but  the  causes,  whatever  they  are,  do  not  warrant 
any  attenuation  of  the  statement  that  only  by  means  of  eleemo¬ 
synary  aid  have  the  companies  been  able  during  and  since  the  i 
war  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Their  more  recent  dividends  have,  < 
in  fact,  been  a  gift  from  the  national  Exchequer.  i 

As  a  natural  consequence,  everybody  connected  with,  or 
interested  in,  the  railways  is  grumbling.  The  directors  are 
grumbling  because  their  powers  of  capital  expenditure  on  renewals 
and  extensions  are  crippled  by  the  high  interest  they  would  have 
to  pay  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  debenture-  and  stock¬ 
holders  are  grumbling  because  they  ‘see  their  securities  falling 
steadily  in  market  value  and  the  prospects  of  continued  dividends 
growing  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  The  taxpayers  are 
grumbling  because  the  Government  subsidy  to  the  railways  under 
the  1914  guarantee  makes  an  appreciable  item  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  oppressive  taxation  they  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
passengers  are  grumbling  because  their  fares,  having  already  been 
raised  50  per  cent,  from  January  1st,  1917,  are  now  raised  the 
equivalent  of  another  25  per  cent.  The  traders  are  grumbling 
because  goods  rates  are  again  put  up.  The  consumers  are 
grumbling  because  these  new  rates,  so  far  as  traders  will  submit 
to  them,  will  be  passed  on  in  the  extra  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
transportable  commodities.  There  is,  in  short,  a  general  chorus 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  even  the  railway  employees  whose  increases 
of  wages  and  reduced  hours  of  work,  and  whose  strike  in  Sep- 
tember-October,  1919,  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  financial 
difficulties  that  oppress  the  companies,  are  still  discontented,  and, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  are  muttering  for  “more.”  That  these  com¬ 
plaints  are  dissonant  and  often  inconsistent  wdth  one  another  is 
self-evident.  The  taxpayers’  interest  is  not  the  stockholders’ 
interest ;  the  manufacturer  does  not  look  at  things  through  the 
same  spectacles  as  the  signalman  or  the  platelayer.  But  out  of 
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all  this  niHee  and  confusion  of  counsel  comes  the  one  clear 
conclusion  that  Government  control  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  that  its  threatened  resuscitation  after  a  nominal 
decontrol,  according  to  an  outlined  programme  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  promises  to  be  the  culminating  misfortune  of 
railway  enterprise. 

The  companies  are  at  any  rate  condemned  to  another  year  of 
the  existing  control.  This  control,  with  its  economic  tangle  and 
its  financial  experiments,  its  encouragement  of  administrative 
extravagance,  and  its  doubtful  and  irritating  devices  for  creating 
new  revenue,  was  continued  for  two  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act  in  1919.  However  necessary  con¬ 
trol  may  have  been  for  military  reasons  during  the  war,  it  is  now 
s  discredited  incubus— a  muddling,  short-sighted,  and  maladroit 
influence,  whose  chief  function  has  been  to  ladle  out  wage-rises 
with  both  hands  and  to  make  railway  confusion  worse  confounded. 
It  was  accepted  in  1914  as  an  unavoidable  misfortune ;  never 
welcome,  but  tolerated  because  the  country  recognised  that  mili¬ 
tary  traffic  must  have  precedence  if  we  were  to  win  the  war. 
Nor  was  there  any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  electorate 
to  the  arrangement  embodied  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum 
of  September  of  that  black  year.  “His  Majesty’s  Government,” 
it  was  therein  stated,  “have  agreed  with  the  railway  companies 
concerned  that,  subject  to  the  undermentioned  condition,  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  them  shall  be  the  sum  by  which  the 
aggregate  net  receipts  of  their  railways  for  the  period  during 
which  the  Government  are  in  possession  of  them  fall  short  of 
the  aggregate  net  receipts  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.” 
By  the  “undermentioned  condition”  it  was  provided  that,  “if 
the  net  receipts  of  the  companies  for  the  first  half  of  1914  were 
less  than  the  net  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  1913,  the  sum 
jiayable  is  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  This  sum, 
together  with  the  net  receipts  of  the  railway  companies  taken 
over,  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  companies  in  proportion 
to  the  net  receipts  of  each  company  during  the  period  with  which 
comparison  is  made.”  This  “condition”  was  subsequently 
waived,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  spring  of  1915  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  wages  adjustments  the  Government 
surrendered  its  claim  to  reduce  the  aggregate  net  earnings  in  the 
proportion  of  the  first  six  months,  and  that  the  net  profits  were 
to  be  fixed  on  the  1913  basis,  less  25  per  cent,  of  the  war  bonus 
to  be  paid  to  the  railwaymen.  The  arrangement  was  to  include 
all  special  services  in  connection  with  military  and  naval  trans¬ 
port,  and  no  payment  was  to  be  made  in  respect  of  such  transport 
on  the  railways  taken  over. 
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This  did  not,  of  course,  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  dividends- 
it  only  guaranteed  a  revenue  out  of  which  dividends  might  be 
paid.  The  Government  got  the  benefit  of  all  traffic  receipts,  and 
after  deduction  of  the  expenses,  handed  over  a  defined  amount 
of  revenue  for  distribution  by  “a  universal  pool  among  the  con¬ 
trolled  companies.”  It  is  just  possible  that  if  the  conditions 
governing  expenditure  had  not  undergone  a  drastic  change  the 
Government  might  have  lost  nothing  by  the  arrangement.  But 
the  granting  of  a  war  bonus  to  the  employees  was  only  the  begin- 
ning  of  huge  increases  in  the  working  expenses.  Few  would 
presume  to  say  that  increases  could  or  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.  The  cost  of  living  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
men  would  have  been  patterns  of  self-denial  unfit  for  the  struggle 
for  existence  if  they  had  not  put  forward  more  or  less  minatory 
demands  for  higher  wages  to  meet  this  cost.  But  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whose  President  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  general  managers,  was  the  Bunty  that  pulled  the  strings.  It 
was  a  squeezable  body,  and  the  men  seem  to  have  promptly  taken 
its  measure.  Every  new  demand  was  met  at  first  with  a  non 
possumus,  then  with  a  suggestion  for  arbitration,  and  finally  with 
open-armed  concession.  If  the  managers  had  been  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  might  have  found  a  less  expensive  solution  every 
time,  but,  whether  they  could  have  done  so  or  not,  the  growth 
of  expenses  and  the  consequent  shrinkage  of  net  receipts  was 
primarily  arranged  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  with  or  without  the  Prime  Minister’s  active  help, 
constructed  the  obstacle  which  it  is  now  the  business  of  the  much- 
vaunted  Transixjrt  Ministry  to  surmount.  This  is  how  the 
guarantee  came  to  grow'  into  a  subsidy. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  agree  with  Sir  Eric  Geddes  that  doles  and 
subsidies  lead  the  country  into  danger  and  possible  disaster,  and 
that  “voices  cry  out  incessantly  and  urgently  for  their  abolition.” 
It  is  equally  easy  to  agree  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  sub¬ 
sidies  is  to  increase  rates.  But  Sir  Eric  in  uttering  that  very 
obvious  truism  ignored  the  causes  that,  in  the  case  of  the  railways, 
have  made  either  a  continuance  of  the  subsidy  or  a  raising  of 
rates  inevitable.  And,  what  is  more  important,  he  ignored  the 
Government’s  want  of  foresight  in  not  making  higher  rates  run 
pari  passu  with  every  advance  of  wages.  Traders  and  others  are 
angry  to-day  because  the  vials  of  accumulated  deficits  are  poured 
out  upon  them  all  at  once,  and  because  a  remedy  which  ought 
to  have  been  more  gradual  has  fallen  upon  them  suddenly  and 
with  unbroken  force. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the 
calculation  that  the  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
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{l)e  railways  of  Great  Britain  has  risen  from  ^£49, 000, 000  in  1913 
to  ±163,000,000  at  the  present  time,  and  ^161,000,000  of  the 
latter  figure  is  on  account  of  wages.  Yet  not  until  January  15th 
of  the  present  year  was  any  attempt  made  by  the  Government  to 
meet  the  growing  increase  in  working  expenses.  The  raising  of 
passenger  fares  by  50  per  cent,  in  1917  was  avowedly  designed, 
not  to  increase  revenue,  but  to  discourage  traffic  and  lessen  the 
pressure  on  the  limited  train  accommodation.  In  January  last 
a  belated  addition  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  was  made  to  the 
rates  for  goods  traffic,  and  was  estimated  to  produce  ^51 ,000,000 
a  year,  about  <^10,000,000  of  which  appears  to  be  included  in  the 
receipts  to  March  31st.  Meanwhile  expenditure  continued  to 
increase,  and  since  the  question  of  the  revision  of  rates  was 
referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee  last  October  materials  have 
risen  by  .€12,000,000,  coal  by  €3,500,000,  and  wages  by 
i'24, 300,000.  As  the  total  net  receipts  on  railway  working  and 
subsidiary  undertakings  for  1919-20  were  only  €7,161,220,  and 
the  Government  guarantee  amounted  to  €46,675,000,  there  was 
a  big  realised  deficit.  This  is  given  in  the  White  Paper  as 
£41,349,530,  which  is  rather  more  than  appears  from  the  figures 
just  quoted.  The  estimate  for  a  full  year  in  conditions  prior  to 
the  recent  additional  charges  shows  a  loss  on  working  of 
£4,500,000,  and  the  net  liability  falling  on  the  Exchequer  for 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  €54,500,000 
instead  of  €41,349,530. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  the 
Government  guarantee,  it  is  desirable  to  glance  at  the  figures 
for  the  whole  period  from  August  5th,  1914,  to  March  31st,  1920. 
The  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure  for  the  standard  year 
1913  was  .€43,573,725,  and  the  aggregate  excess  for  the  period 
of  nearly  five  and  a-half  years  w'hich  the  Government  was  entitled 
to  receive  was  €222,709,499,  in  addition  to  €60,000,000  raised  by 
taxation  through  the  Railway  Agreements  Vote  in  the  1919-20 
Budget.  It  is  not  possible  to  extract  from  the  Government  papers 
the  amount  of  the  liability  as  to  pre-war  revenue,  but  a  sum  of 
£95,313,607  is  set  out  as  “comi>ensation  paid  in  respect  of  control 
periods”  to  the  end  of  1918;  also  €48,483,000 'for  1919,  and 
£10,125,000  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  making  altogether 
£153,921,607.  What  “compensation  ”  exactly  means  is  not  clear, 
l)Qt  if  the  Government’s  guarantee  for  the  whole  period  may  be 
taken  at  €255,000,000,  it  would  seem  that  it  still  had  in  hand 
on  March  81st  nearly  €28,000,000.  The  figures,  although  a  little 
obscure,  are  at  all  events  sufficiently  approximate  to  enable  the 
public  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  position  that  had 
tube  dealt  with. 
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Certain  things  may  be  postulated  in  considering  the  Govern- 
ment’s  problem.  One  is  that  it  is  an  injustice,  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  that  the  taxpayer  should  have  to  contribute  to  the  rail- 
ways.  It  would  be  unreasonable  in  any  case,  but  it  is  doublv 
unreasonable  when  most  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s  ready  acquiescence  in  every  new  demand  by  the  railwav- 
men  without  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for  corresponding 
new  revenue.  Another  thing  is  that  the  railways  must  be  made 
self-supporting  by  ensuring  for  them  an  increase  of  revenue  equal 
to  the  increase  of  expenditure.  No  question  arises  of  larger 
dividends.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Stockholders’  Associa¬ 
tion  that  only  the  maintenance  of  pre-war  distributions  is  involved 
in  these  methods  for  swelling  revenue.  In  no  case  would  this  be 
a  convenient  season  for  the  hardly-nsed  stockholders  to  put  for¬ 
ward  embarrassing  claims,  and  to  do  them  justice  they  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  air  their  grievances,  let  alone  to  press  for  a  share 
of  the  new  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  capitalist  class,  they  are  deserving  of  public 
commiseration.  It  is  their  money  that  has  created  the  railway 
system  and  given  employment,  first  and  last,  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workpeople,  yet  the  return  on  their  “capital  ’’  is  paltry 
compared  with  the  fat  dividends  of  industries  of  much  smaller 
usefulness  to  the  community.  They  have  seen  the  values  of  their 
stocks  fall  from  35  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent,  since  pre-war  times, 
and  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  sell  out  have  experienced 
the  terribly  disappointing  result  of  forcing  sales  upon  an  unwilling 
market.  Twenty-six  ordinary  stocks  have  declined  ^92,000, 000, 
and  debenture  and  preference  stocks  ^96,000,000.  Government 
control,  combined  with  the  altered  value  of  money,  has  been  a 
bitter  experience  for  the  holders,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
even  triumphant,  cock-a-hoop  Labour  could  have  spared  them  a 
few  grains  of  sympathy.  *  The  small  stockholder — often  enough  a 
widow  with  no  other  source  of  income^ — has  had  to  see  his  or  her 
means  of  living  kept  at  the  same  low  level  while  the  workman’s 
wages  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  not  always  a  glorious  and  enviable  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  a  “capitalist.” 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  prospective  deficit  of  ,^54, 500, 000 
for  the  year  1920-21,  but  the  new  charges  now  in  operation  are 
framed  to  meet  14  months’  loss,  estimated  at  ,£72,000,000.  Even 
the  question  of  higher  fares  was  not  handled  without  egregious 
ineptitude,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  stir  up  again  the  angry 
sentiment  caused  by  the  so-called  holiday  tax.  Increases  had  to 
come  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the  main  uncertainty  now  is 
(1)  Out  of  600,000  stockholders  more  than  half  hold  less  than  £500  each. 
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vfhether  they  may  not,  to  a  large  extent,  defeat  their  own  ends. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  people  of  restricted  means  will  reduce  their 
travelling  to  a  minimum,  that  suburban  season-ticket  holders  will 
crowd  nearer  to  the  towns,  that  thousands  of  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  send  their  goods  by  the  cheaper  way  of  road  instead 
of  by  rail.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  the  railw'ays  stood  to  lose  almost 
as  much  as  they  will  gain.  What  in  that  case  will  happen?  If 
Ihe  higher  fares  and  rates  do  not  bridge  over  the  deficit  and 
establish  an  equilibrium,  what  is  the  next  thing?  Obviously  if 
the  revenue  cannot  be  increased  sufficiently  the  expenditure  must 
be  cut  down.  The  Government  has  said  as  much.  In  announc¬ 
ing  its  acceptance  of  the  findings  of  the  National  Wages  Board  it 
said  that  “  while  agreeing  w’ith  the  Board’s  view  that  the  wages 
settlement  should  not  be  disturbed  until  stable  trade  conditions 
had  returned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  this  must  be  accepted 
with  the  qualification  that  shoidd  forthcoming  increases  of  railw'ay 
rates  and  charges,  consequent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labour,  not  produce  additional  revenue,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  present  level  of  wages  could  be  maintained.” 

Of  the  extra  i‘72,000,000  which  the  Government  is  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  the  railw'ays  will  earn  by  next  July,  £17,000,000 
is  expected  to  come  from  passenger  fares,  and  £-55,000,000  from 
goods  and  mineral  traffic.  To  whatever  extent  the  latter  estimate 
may  be  realised  w^e  shall  have  proportionate  increases  in  the  cost 
of  all  commodities  that  are  moved  by  rail.  Dealers  will  pass  on 
the  extra  charges  to  the  consumer,  and  the  consumer  w’ill  have  to 
pay  away  in  the  items  of  his  household  expenditure  anything  that 
he  will  save  as  a  taxpayer  by  the  reduction  of  the  subsidy.  Flour, 
meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  will  all  cost  more.  Coal  will  be 
dearer  by  at  least  2s.  a  ton.  The  taxpayer  in  his  capacity  of  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  extract  much  joy  from  the  financial  advantages  of 
exchanging  King  Log  for  King’ Stork.  But  there  are  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  calculations  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
its  buffer  Committee  are  too  optimistic.  Motor  vans  and  motor 
lorries  and  all  kinds  of  road  traction  are  coming  into  more  general 
use  at  rates  appreciably  low’er,  ton  for  ton,  than  those  of  the  rail¬ 
way  companies.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  the 
transport  manager  of  Lipton’s  produced  a  record  which  showed 
that  between  the  metropolis  and  towms  200  miles  away  transport 
byroad  was  as  cheap  as,  and  mostly  cheaper  than,  transport  by 
rail.  Between  London  and  Bristol  the  rail  charge  per  ton  is  53s. 
and  the  road  charge  45s.  ;  between  London  and  Leeds  63s.  5d.  and 
•568.  respectively ;  and  between  Ijondon  and  Brighton  368.  6d. 
and  32s.  6d.  Add  to  this  saving  the  benefits  of  a  quicker  delivery  and 
a  smaller  risk  of  pilfering,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  which 
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way  the  volume  of  business  will  ultimately  go.  And  if  it  once 
goes  from  the  railways  it  will  probably  go  for  ever.  Road  com. 
})etition  has  been  a  thorn  in  their  flesh  for  some  time ;  it  now 
threatens  to  be  a  dagger  in  their  heart.  Having  brought  them  to 
the  pass  of  an  actual  heavy  loss  on  working,  the  Government  now 
proceeds  to  rectify  its  blunder  by  enforcing  a  plan  that  mav  in  its 
results  be  indi.stinguishable  from  an  act  of  slow  suicide. 

So  far  the  proposed  changes,  whether  temporary  or  permanent 
in  their  effects,  are  the  desjierate  devices  of  the  Government  and 
its  official  muddlers  to  cover  up  the  tracks  of  their  mistakes  in 
the  past.  But  it  will  be  said  there  is  a  limit  to  the  |ieriod  of  the 
existing  control.  It  comes  to  an  end  next  August,  and  the  railwavs 
will  then  be  left,  nominally,  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  for  18  months  after  de-control  they  will  be  ' 
entitled  to  charge  the  fares  in  force  on  August  15th.  It  would  be 
a  fortunate  thing  for  the  stockholders  and  the  public  if  this  inten¬ 
tion  could  be  translated  into  something  more  than  “  nominal,”  for 
although  there  w’as,  before  the  war,  a  tendency  to  wasteful  com¬ 
petition,  yet  on  the  whole  the  leading  companies  worked  their 
lines  on  sound  commercial  principles,  and  wisely  encouraged  a 
profitable  custom  by  the  inducement  of  cheap  fares.  ^Vith  regard 
to  the  future,  however,  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  those  relatively 
satisfactory  conditions  is  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  sotting  up  indirect 
control  in  another  and  a  more  objectionable  form.  This  precious 
.scheme  is  described  as  “  Outlines  of  proposals  as  to  the  future 
organisation  of  transport  undertakings  in  Great  Britain  and  their 
relation  to  the  State.”  ”  Outlines  !  ”  If  these  extraordinary  and 
impossible  proposals  are  only  the  ”  outlines,”  wo  are  left  in  a 
state  of  bewildered  conjecture  as  to  what  the  complete  picture  is 
likely  to  be.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  pro|x>sals  are  not  all 
bad  alike.  One  or  two  of  them  have  the  germs  of  usefulness  and 
the  guise  of  acceptability.  It  is  admitted  by  railway  authorities 
themselves  that  there  is  room  for  economies  which  can  be  best 
effected  by  rearrangements  and  co-ordination  on  the  part  of  lines 
serving  the  same  districts.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  tbe 
suggested  “groupings”  which  are  a  feature  of  the  “Outlines.” 
It  is  one  of  the  delicate  subjects  in  which  the  assistance  of  an 
external  machinery  may  be  useful.  Granted  an  equitable  plan  of 
grouping  savings  might  be  effected  by  cancelling  competitive  trains 
and  adopting  a  system  of  |X)oling  traffic  receipts  which  would  be 
fair  all  round.  Beyond  this  there  is  literally  nothing  to  praise  and 
not  much  that  even  merits  consideration.  One  of  tbe  proposals 
is  that  the  boards  of  management  of  the  several  groups  should  be 
mixed  bodies  composed  of  directors  with  large  trading  interests 
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jD(l  representatives  of  the  employees.  In  other  words,  the  stock- 
liolders  whose  money  is  at  stake,  and  who  have  to  shoulder  all  the 
liabilities  of  failure,  are  circumscribed  in  their  choice  of  managers, 
and  arfe  no  longer  to  He  masters  in  their  own  house. 

In  thus  putting  the  matter  there  is  no  thought  of  condemning 
unconditionally  the  co-oi^eration  in  council  of  the  workers.  It 
ffould  probably  be  advantageous  if  a  select  number  of  their  body 
could  sometimes  be  called  into  consultation  with  the  board  and 
invited  to  advise  upon  problems  W’ithin  their  own  province.  But 
that  is  not  what  the  Ministry  of  Transport  contemplates.  It  con¬ 
templates  a  joint  management  for  policy,  for  finance,  and  for  ex¬ 
pansion  by  a  permanent  body  consisting  of  users  and  employees. 
The  interests  of  the  stockholders  may  be  summed  up  in  the  w’ord 
“economy,”  but  what  earthly  chance  is  economy  likely  to  have 
with  the  big  trade  interests  advocating  one  thing  and  the  dele- 
;,:e-  of  the  railwaymen  pressing  for  something  else?  A  com¬ 
posite  board  of  this  kind  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  The  users  would  bring  all  their  influence 
to  bear  to  reduce  rates,  the  workers  would  use  all  theirs  to  increase 
wages.  Between  the  two  the  stockholder  w’ould  be  helpless. 

That  the  present  number  of  railway  directors,  and  the  practically 
co^ptative  method  of  appointing  them,  are  open  to  criticism  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  railw’ay 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  requires  as  many  as  1,350  directors 
drawing  fees  of  .€200,000  a  year.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  big 
stockholder  does  not  give  him  any  special  fitness  for  controlling 
the  interests  of  other  stockholders.  Half  of  the  existing  directors 
could  be  dispensed  with  without  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
their  respective  companies.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Ministry'  of  Transport’s  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  present 
system  a  compulsion  on  the  proprietors  to  choose  from  a  narrowed 
held  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  companies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  w’ill  most  certainly  oppose  it  in  its  present  crude  form. 

.4nd  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  admitting  employees  to  an 
equal  voice  w’ith  the  shareholders  in  the  government  of  a  company, 
it  is  radically  unsound  and  unworkable,  since  the  employees’ 
natural  instinct  and  personal  interest  w’ould  be  to  advance  the 
pecuniary  prosperity  of  their  constituents  and  to  condemn  any¬ 
thing  that  clashed  with  that  object.  They  would,  in  fact,  want 
to  call  the  tune  while  leaving  the  stockholders  to  pay  the  piper. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  wmges  and  conditions  of  work  should 
be  permanently  controlled  by  a  committee  of  13,  four  only  of 
"horn  are  to  be  railway  managers.  An  arrangement  of  the  kind  is 
already  in  existence,  but  to  make  it  permanent  would  be  to  destroy 
the  last  chance  of  the  railways  ever  becoming  self-supporting. 
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Wages  would  continue  to  rise  until  they  reached  the  point  when 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  invoke  a  receivership.  The  sum 
paid  in  railway  wages — £161,000,000  a  year — is  already  enor¬ 
mously  in  excess  of  that  paid  in  dividends,  and  if  the  committee 
of  13  is  to  be  confirmed  in  its  powers  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
dividends  will  in  due  course  vanish  altogether. 

There  is  another  and  even  more  objectionable  proposal  in  this 
reactionary  scheme.  Eeferring  to  the  fixing  of  rates  and  fares  in 
the  future,  it  states  that  should  there  be  any  surplus  revenue  the 
State  will  participate  in  it.  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose!  The 
Government  has  contributed  nothing  to  railway  enterprise,  has 
found  none  of  the  capital,  has  used  up  without  com|-)ensation  the 
companies’  stores,  and  has  brought  about  a  state  of  railway  in- 
solvency  by  its  interference,  yet  if  there  should  be  any  surplus  in 
the  new  conditions  of  the  future  it  claims  a  share  of  it.  For 
cynical  effrontery  this  would  be  hard  to  beat.  If  there  is  a  loss, 
needless  to  say  the  Government  does  not  insist  on  sharing  it.  The 
Government  proposes  to  allot  to  itself  fully-paid  participating 
shares  without  any  sort  of  liability,  immediate  or  contingent. 
True,  its  proportion  of  the  hypothetical  surplus  is  not  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  State,  but  to  assist  backward  districts  and 
develop  light  railways;  in  a  word,  to  set  up  interests  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  those  of  the  railways  that  have  created  the  surplus. 
The  more  efficiently  a  company  is  managed  the  greater  will  be 
the  riak  it  runs  of  rival  enterprise  paid  for  by  the  fruits  of  its  own 
economies.  There  are  different  names  for  this  sort  of  thing; 
“  surplus-sharing  ”  is  certainly  a  little  euphemistic  as  a  phrase  for 
describing  a  new  departure  in  the  development  of  public  plunder. 

Tie  objections  to  the  Government’s  proposals  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  climax  is  still  to  come.  The  State  is  not  only  to 
share  in  the  surplus  profits,  it  is  to  have  the  right  to  say  what 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  given  by  the  railways.  Without 
any  future  financial  obligation  it  is  to  be  empowered  to  order  the 
companies  to  perform  services  which  may  possibly  involve  heavy 
loss.  It  is  also  to  have  the  power  to  require  the  adoption  of  a 
standardised  permanent  way,  of  rolling  stock,  of  co-operative  work¬ 
ing,  of  common  use  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  compilation  of 
statistics  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry.  A  modest  programme! 
The  Government,  in  a  word,  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  “order  the 
companies  about,’’  to  make  them  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  to 
harass  them  with  unreasonable  demands,  and  all  at  the  stock¬ 
holders’  expense.  And  against  most  of  these  exercises  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority  there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  The  companies  are 
in  no  need  of  this  external  prodding.  They  do  not  require  to  be 
directed  and  tutored  like  a  lot  of  schoolboys.  Within  the  last  year 
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(f  two  they  have  of  their  own  volition  eflectcd  eonsiderable 
savings— some  £3,000,000  a  year  in  shunting  costs  alone — by  the 
common  user  of  waggons,  sheets,  and  roi)e8.  No  doubt  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  could  be  advantageously  extended,  but  it  can  be 
done  much  better,  and  with  far  less  risk  of  friction,  without 
Government  meddling. 

Xot  only  are  the  stockholders  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Jacks-in-office  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of  expenditure,  but 
they  are  to  be  equally  at  its  mercy  with  regard  to  the  raising  of 
new  capital.  They  must  submit  for  approval  any  proposals  in¬ 
volving  capital  expenditure  and  their  plans  for  raising  the  capital, 
and  they  must  also  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  their 
power  to  set  aside  reserves.  One  has  a  sort  of  feeling,  in  setting 
down  these  terms,  that  one  is  somehow  getting  mixed  up  w’ith 
the  comic  opera  stage.  The  proposed  im^wsition  of  such  a  string 
of  conditions  is  really  too  ludicrous  for  serious  treatment.  Here, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Ministry  of  Transport  claiming  the 
nght  to  call  for  services  and  facilities,  no  matter  what  they  may 
cost,  and  on  the  other  the  same  Ministry  asserting  its  right  to 
approve  or  reject  any  plans  for  raising  new  capital  and  the  method 
of  raising  it.  It  would  be  quite  possible  in  such  circumstances  to 
have  one  committee  of  the  Government  insisting  on  extensions  for 
which  another  committee  of  the  Government  refuse  to  authorise 
the  necessary  capital.  These  “  Outlines,”  if  ever  adopted  in 
legislative  form,  would  constitute  an  attempt  to  combine  private 
ownership  and  responsibility  with  public  control  in  a  bastardised 
scheme  of  quasi-nationalisation  fatal  to  railway  progress.  They 
would  perpetuate  the  grip  of  the  dead  hand.  They  would  paralyse 
the  companies  and  make  them  the  mere  catspaws  of  irresponsible 
bureaucrats  without  a  jjenny  of  interest  in  their  business.  They 
would  amount  to  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  undertaking  that 
Government  control  was  to  exist  for  only  a  strictly  limited  period 
after  the  war — a  keeping  of  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and 
breaking  it  to  the  hope.  Already  the  Great  Northern  debenture- 
holders  and  stockholders  have  met  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
proposals  ”  fail  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  railway  pro¬ 
prietors” — a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it — and  this  is  likely  to 
be  the  attitude  of  all  the  companies. 

There  is  only  one  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  railway 
situation.  The  companies  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  to  the  same  measure  of  control  that  they  enjoyed  before 
the  war,  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should  be  wound  up.  The 
country  has  had  enough  of  Government  control,  and  it  has  had 
more  than  enough  of  that  expensive  army  of  superfluous  supermen 
called  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  It  is  better  for  the  railways  to 
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work  “  on  their  own  ”  than  to  be  fettered  by  the  fussy  activities o( 
those  who  are  so  anxious  to  prove  that  private  ownership  is  com. 
patible  with  national  direction.  In  using  the  term  “private 
ownership  ’  ’  it  is  as  well  to  qualify  it  with  the  admission  that  the 
privileges  and  virtual  monoply  which  the  railways  enjoy  entail 
corresponding  obligations  to  the  public.  There  has  been  in  the 
past,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  high-handed  in  direc¬ 
torial  policy — too  thin  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  railway  is 
not  only  the  property  of  its  proprietors,  but  also  a  public  institu- 
tion  for  the  whole  community.  There  is  little  of  that  narrow 
spirit  now.  The  companies  know  that  their  own  interests  coincide 
with  the  national  interests,  and  “private  ownership”  in  their 
case  really  means,  not  a  selfish  grabbing  for  dividends,  but  a  trust 
for  the  public’s  convenience  and  safety — in  a  word,  a  joint-stock 
enterprise  with  national  obligations.  But  joint-stock  enterprise 
maimed  and  crippled  by  Government  control  can  neither  perform 
its  duties  to  its  stockholders  nor  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the 
community. 

It  is  nonsense  for  the  spokesmen  of  the  Government  to  repu¬ 
diate  nationalisation  when  at  least  one  department  is  trying  its 
utmost  to  get  the  powers  of  nationalisation  without  purchase  ami 
without  responsibility.  How  far  Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaks  for  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  certainty,  but  his  own  views  on  the  question  of  nationalisation 
are  not  ambiguous.  “The  policy  of  the  Labour  Party,’’  he  has 
said,  “would  add  enormously  to  the  number,  personnel,  and  cost 
of  State  Departments,  because  nationalisation  would  abolish 
private  enterprise  and  entrench  and  extend  government  by  bureau¬ 
cracy.”  But  the  entrenchment  and  extension  of  government  by 
bureaucracy  is  precisely  what  the  Ministry  of  Transjxirt  is  aiming 
at.  Its  “Outlines”  express  the  bureaucratic  ideal.  It  does 
not — at  all  events  at  present — seek  to  pose  as  one  of  the  figures  on 
the  stage,  but  it  wants  to  be  the  man  behind  the  scenes  who 
makes  the  figures  work. 

Before  the  W'ar  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  was  discussed 
with  a  receptive  mind  by  the  more  thouglitful  class  of  business 
men.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  advocates  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  number  and  influence,  and  that  its  opponents  correspond¬ 
ingly  weakened  in  the  earnestness  if  not  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
dissent.  It  was  almost  universally  felt  that  the  railway  system 
was  made  less  efficient  and  therefore  less  profitable  for  its  owners 
and  less  useful  to  the  public  by  the  multiplicity  of  high  officials, 
the  overlapping  of  competing  services,  and  the  redundancy  of 
collecting  agencies.  At  the  same  time  the  danger  was  as  widely 
realised  that  nationalisation  would  ultimately  resolve  itself  into 
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Bianageiuent  according  to  the  weight  of  ix)litical  votes,  and  that 
the  ballot-box  would  be  the  dominating  influence  in  a  persistent 
endeavour  to  improve  the  position  of  the  workers  without  too 
much  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  railways.  The  war  has  at  least 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  public  opinion.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  railwaymen  and  the  Socialists,  it  would  be  difficult  to¬ 
day  to  find  a  single  enthusiast  for  nationalisation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  convinced  almost  every  disinterested  person  that  it  is 
utterly  unfitted  to  manage  business  enterprises,  that  its  methods 
are  extravagant,  that  its  operations  are  retarded  by  the  delays  of 
red  tape,  and  that  the  most  capable  exi^rt,  once  within  its  toils, 
is  put  into  bureaucratic  leading-strings,  and  made  powerless  alike 
for  initiative  and  action. 

In  a  word  State  ownership  is  impracticable  because  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  are  incompetent  to  carry  on  a  business  success¬ 
fully.  It  has  ruined  the  telephone  service,  and  it  would  soon  ruin 
the  railways.  The  Ministry  of  Transjx)rt,  started  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  has  confirmed  the  Government’s  character 
lor  muddle  and  ineptitude.  Yet,  with  every  voice  raised  against 
it  except  those  of  its  own  household,  it  has  the  temerity  to  submit 
for  consideration  a  disguised  plan  of  national  control  which  has 
all  the  defects  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  true  State  owner¬ 
ship.  Between  State  ownership  and  private  responsibility  there 
is  no  safe  middle  course.  The  hermaphrodite  plan  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  “Outlines”  is  an  attempt  to  serve  two  masters  and  to  be 
at  the  same  time  master  itself.  Control  must  be  abolished,  not 
only  nominally,  but  in  reality.  The  country  wants  no  divided 
authority ;  no  Government  wolf  tricked  out  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
professing  friendship,  but  all  the  while  smacking  its  lips  with 
eagerness  to  devour.  The  Ministry  of  Transport,  with  its  army 
of  two-thousand-a-year  men,  has  been  trying  desperately  hard  to 
justify  its  existence ;  all  it  has  done  has  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  One  has  only  to  read  its  proposals  for  the  future  of  the 
railways  to  find  one’s  self  unconsciously  muttering  the  late  Lord 
Fisher’s  pitiless  phrase,  “  Sack  the  lot.” 


H.  J.  Jennings, 
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ADMIRAL  MILLO  AND  THE  GOVERN xMENT  OP 

DALMATIA. 

A  STUDY  of  Admiral  Millo  and  the  government  of  Dalmatia  has 
an  interest  at  this  moment  more  than  local,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
man  and  the  problems  with  which  he  has  been  faced  in  his 
administration  of  the  past  eighteen  months  offer  parallels  and 
suggestions  for  many  other  contested  regions. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  complex  internal  conditions  of  Dalmatia, 
which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  the  factor  which  above  all  others 
has  rendered  intensely  difficult  Admiral  Millo’s  task  of  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  of  Dalmatia 
has  been  for  five  years  past  a  sort  of  storm  centre,  around  which 
all  the  extremer  party  passions,  at  present  rending  Italy  in 
common  with  every  other  country,  have  met  and  fought  for 
supremacy.  If  Admiral  Millo  has  managed  to  steer  a  remarkably 
straight  course  amidst  all  these  conflicting  currents,  it  can  be 
attributed  to  one  thing  only — that  he  is  first  and  foremost  a  man 
of  action,  and  not  a  man  of  theories.  Let  us  consider  how  that 
has  worked  out. 

The  first  great  test  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  when,  on 
November  14th,  1919,  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  alarmed  by  rumours 
which  had  reached  him  regarding  the  evacuation  of  Dalmatia, 
descended  upon  Zara  accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  his 
volunteers  and  requested  of  Admiral  Millo  an  assurance  that  such 
evacuation  would  not  take  place.  In  general,  the  Allied  Press 
has  described  Admiral  Millo’s  action  on  this  occasion — that  is  to 
say,  his  meeting  and  treating  with  D’Annunzio — as  a  grave 
breach  of  discipline,  amounting  almost  to  treason.  But,  if  we 
consider  the  incident,  not  in  an  a  priori  and  abstract  manner,  but 
in  close  relation  to  the  existent  state  of  fact,  it  assumes  at  once 
a  different  complexion. 

First  of  all  we  have  to  note  that  Admiral  Millo  was  under 
instructions  from  Rome  to  seek  to  regularise  increasingly  the 
situation  by  enrolling  the  volunteers  of  Fiume  within  his  own 
regular  troops  w'henever  occasion  should  offer,  and  this  unex¬ 
pected  descent  upon  Zara  offered  precisely  such  an  occasion.  For, 
satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  evacuation,  D’Annunzio  was 
willing  to  leave  some  of  his  troops  in  Zara  ;  on  the  other  hand,  had 
all  satisfaction  been  denied  him,  there  w^ould  quite  certainly  have 
been  fighting  in  Zara,  and  almost  as  certainly  the  conflict  would 
have  spread  throughout  Dalmatia  and  would  have  initiated  a  fighl 
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to  the  death  between  the  rival  parties  in  Italy — a  fight  involving, 
possibly,  revolution.  Admiral  Millo,  by  his  concessions,  avoided 
jU  this.  Was  he  indeed  a  rebel  or  a  true  statesman?  The  final 
judgment  must  be  left  to  posterity ;  but  probably  a  good  many 
people  are  already  sure  to-day  as  to  what  that  judgment  must  be. 

The  actual  forms  employed  at  this  critical  juncture  have  never 
been  made  public,  but  it  is  probable  that  Admiral  Millo,  with 
his  soldier’s  respect  for  discipline,  preserved  a  certain  technical 
correctness  in  his  telegrams  to  Eome,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
there  undoubtedly  commenced  from  this  moment  that  under¬ 
current  struggle  which  w^e  are  accustomed  to  call  the  interplay 
of  personality.  Three  leading  figures  held  the  stage  :  D’Annunzio, 
we  may  say,  represented  the  forces  of  complete  rebellion ;  Nitti, 
those  currents  of  extreme  renunciation  for  which,  as  we  have  seen 
through  his  recent  fall,  Italy,  the  nation,  will  not  stand ;  whilst 
.Millo,  a  lonely  figure  without  a  party,  tried  to  hold  a  bridge 
between  the  two.  That  has  been  the  intimate  character  of  the 
situation  :  its  political  expression  has  been  that  the  Nitti  Govern¬ 
ment  never  dared  to  remove  Admiral  Millo  from  his  post,  but 
by  various  forms  of  boycott  constantly  rendered  his  task  even 
more  difficult  than  it  must  in  any  case  have  been. 

Yet,  with  all  these  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  what  has 
the  Government  of  Dalmatia  not  accomplished  in  eighteen  short 
months?  Ancient  aqueducts  have  been  restored  and  water 
brought  to  villages  never  possessing  it  before.  The  roads,  which 
had  fallen  into  a  shocking  condition,  have  been  everywhere 
repaired,  and  now’  permit  of  a  regular  traffic  of  carts  and  auto¬ 
mobiles;  last,  but  not  least,  a  much  needed  bridge  over  the  river 
Kerka,  connecting  the  districts  of  Sebenico  and  Zara — a  bridge 
which  was  promised  by  Austria  for  sixty  years  but  never  built — 
was  built  by  the  Italians  in  the  first  tw’o  months  of  their 
occupation. 

In  agriculture,  the  people  have  been  helped  by  the  supply  of 
chemicals  and  other  elements  at  cost  price,  and  with  a  calculation 
of  the  Austrian  crowm  at  four  times  its  market  value ;  large  farms 
which  had  been  unproductive  since  1917  have  been  restored  to 
activity,  and  one  especially,  near  to  Zara,  furnishes  daily  to  that 
city  and  to  Sebenico  large  quantities  of  milk,  cheese,  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  Government  rates,  acting  as  a  healthy  check  upon 
the  market. 

Malaria  and  other  illnesses  have  been  vigorously  attacked, 
gratuitous  sanitary  assistance  being  established  in  all  principal 
centres,  while  several  cases  too  complicated  for  local  skill  have 
been  sent  to  Italy  for  treatment  at  Government  expense. 

In  the  early  months  of  occupation  large  quantities  of  food  w’ere 
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distributed  gratis  to  the  famished  population ;  to  hospitals 
asylums,  and  philanthropic  institutions  these  doles  are  still  con. 
tinned,  and  in  every  case  such  aid,  whether  alimentery  or  medical ' 
is  given  without  the  smallest  distinction  of  nationality,  and  the 
Slav  elements  of  the  province  show  themselves  just  as  eager  in 
applying  for  it  as  the  Italian. 

In  religion  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  the  same  impar- 
tiality  is  observed ;  all  priests,  of  whatever  cult,  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  offices,  and  their  pay  has  not  only  been  main¬ 
tained,  but  calculated  in  Italian  lire  instead  of  Austrian  crowns- 
that  is  to  say,  raised  to  ten  times  its  previous  amount. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  schools — one  Slav  school  only,  the 
ginnasio  of  Sebenico,  was  closed  for  a  month  because  it  denied 
the  Government’s  right  of  inspection  though  drawing  Govern- 
ment  supplies. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  lines  on  which  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Dalmatia  has  proceeded,  but  a  mere  collection  of  facts  gives 
but  a  dry  idea  of  things,  and  it  was  indeed  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  through  a  recent  tour  in  Dalmatia  which  embraced  not 
only  the  coast-line  and  the  islands,  but  also  the  interior  right  to 
the  foot  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  that  the  present  writer  was  able  to 
get  a  really  vivid  idea  of  Italy’s  action  and  Italy’s  growing 
prestige  in  this  most  difficult  land. 

What  became  clear  in  the  course  of  this  journey  was  that  the 
Italians  in  many  places  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  loved— loved 
by  that  indigenous  population  which ,  we  have  been  told  so  often, 
regards  them  as  vile  usurpers  to  be  driven  forth.  Certainly  this 
was  not  the  atmosphere  found  at  Kievo,  a  little  Slav  village  on 
the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  the  population  so  adores  the  young 
Captain  of  Infantry  who  for  eighteen  months  has  been  ruling 
over  them  that  they  have  declared  they  wdll  migrate  with  him 
in  a  body  if  he  and  the  Italian  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  It 
was  not  the  atmosphere  found  at  Obrovazzo,  on  the  Croatian 
frontier,  where  the  Mayor  of  a  neighbouring  village,  knowing 
that  he  was  speaking  to  an  Englishwoman,  not  an  Italian,  and 
speaking  quite  privately,  beyond  earshot  of  any  Italian,  stated 
that  in  his  village  all  the  inhabitants,  save  perhaps  one  or  two, 
eagerly  desired  the  Italian  rule  to  continue.  Lastly,  if  such  an 
atmosphere  of  hatred  indeed  were  prevalent,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Governor  could  have  gained  the  special  place 
he  has.  A  nickname  will  often  tell  more  than  many  protocols— if 
Italy’s  rule  in  Dalmatia  indeed  is  hated,  how  is  it  that  Admiral 
Millo,  amidst  many  of  the  simple  folk,  has  gained  the  intimate 
title  of  "our  father"? 

But  these  are  things  which  can  only  be  really  felt  by  somebody 
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going  to  the  country — what,  however,  may  be  offered  to  the  con- 
flderation  of  all  is  the  remarkable  respect  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  Government  in  Zara  for  the  Austrian  laws  and  usages  still 
regnant  under  Armistice  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  head  of 
that  Government  observed  somewhat  wryly  in  conversation  lately, 
“/  never  thought  that  Fate  would  require  of  me  to  defend  the 
iustrian  law !  ”  Yet  how  loyally  and  disinterestedly  he  has  indeed 
defended  it  can  be  shown  by  just  one  case  in  point. 

The  Italian  zone  of  Dalmatia  is  divided  into  six  political 
districts — Zara,  Sebenico,  Bencovaz,  Knin,  Curzola,  and  Lesina — 
and  in  each  of  these  districts,  in  addition  to  the  military  authori- 
tieB,  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  the  Central  Office  of  Civil 
Administration  being  at  Zara.  These  divisions  correspond  to 
what  were  once  the  Austrian  divisions,  and  similarly  the  chief 
provincial  institutions,  such  as  the  Provincial  Council,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Office  of  Finance,  the  Provincial  Postal  Service,  have  all 
been  retained  unaltered,  subject  only  to  a  final  control  from  the 
Government  at  Zara.  And  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  even  this  final  control  has  been  dispensed  with,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  test  case  above  mentioned. 

For  it  has  been  discovered  that  many  of  the  Slav  members  of 
the  judiciary  body  are  drawing  a  double  stipend,  not  only  that 
of  the  Italian  Government,  but  also  subsidies  from  Spalato,  and 
latterly  seditious  papers  w’ere  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
these  judges — papers  grave  enough  to  require  the  internment  of 
their  possessor.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  justice  is  not  equally 
administered ;  that  the  fact  that  all  the  chief  posts  are  held  by 
Slavs  is  leading  to  Slav  preferment  and  suppression  of  Italian 
interests  even  in  this  zone  now  occupied  by  Italy.  The  Italian 
indignation  is  comprehensible,  also,  because  in  the  neighbouring 
zone  administered  by  Jugo-Slavia  totally  different  methods  are 
observed  :  there,  not  only  judges,  but  all  civil  servants  have  been 
required  to  take  tw’o  oaths  of  allegiance — the  first  in  November, 
1918,  to  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  with  which  Dalmatia’s  relation  was 
not  yet  defined ;  the  second,  four  months  later,  to  King  Peter  of 
Serbia.^  All  who  refused  to  take  either  of  these  oaths  have  been 
summarily  discharged,  which  means  that  only  two  or  three  Italians 
in  this  region  still  retain  their  posts,  and  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  families  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Spalato  in 
the  last  eighteen  months  because  they  could  not  earn  their  bread. 

(1)  It  should  be  noted  that  this  would  be  a  quite  incorrect  demand  even  if  the 
Qovemmeiit  of  Spalato,  instead  of  being  a  provisory  and  self-appointed  body,  as 
His,  were  the  regular  organ  of  a  fully  constituted  State,  for  whatever  the  final 
sdjustmentof  frontiers,  all  deliberations  at  Paris  have  admitted  the  principle  that 
minorities  in  mixed  zones  must  be  allowed  to  choose  their  citizenship. 
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!  Italy  has  demanded  no  such  oaths,  and,  save  where  sedition  has 

been  proved,  has  confirmed  in  their  posts  all  servants  of  the  old 
regime.  But  the  Italians  of  Zara  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  ask 
1  that  this  liberality  should  not  be  abused  and  should  admit  of 

j  their  receiving  at  least  equal  treatment.  Their  demands  are  quite 

;  moderate,  for  they  do  not  ask  for  any  wholesale  removal  of  Slav 

?  functionaries,  but  consider  that  if  even  one  principal  post,  such 

I  as  the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  were  given  to  an  Italian, 

I  it  would  suffice  to  establish  a  greater  equality.  But  so  far 

^  Admiral  Millo  will  not  hear  of  any  changes  save  where  actual 

I  sedition  is  established.  Is  he  right?  Or  is  this  another  casein 

I  which  real  justice  would  be  better  served  “by  the  breach  than 

i  by  the  observance  of  the  law”?  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  in  any 

I  case  his  attitude  commands  respect,  and  gives  one  the  sense  that 

I  it  is  more  a  Roman  than  an  Austrian  justice  which  is  ruling 

5  in  Zara  to-day. 

J  But  after  living  in  this  atmosphere  for  a  certain  time  a  visit 

i  to  Southern  Dalmatia  is  a  painful  matter,  and  the  visitor  con- 

I  ceives  a  profound  dislike  for  the  Treaty  of  London,  not  by  reason 

r  of  w'hat  it  secures  to  one  State  or  another,  but  for  what  it  does 

^  not  secure.  First  of  all,  the  geographical  frontier  drawn  is  felt 

i  to  be  utterly  unreal  and,  save  for  purely  strategic  purposes,  with- 

‘  out  meaning.  For  Northern  Dalmatia  is  no  more  and  no  less 

'■  Italian  than  Southern  Dalmatia ;  in  both  cases  the  interior  is 

r  Slav,  and  in  both  cases  the  coastal  cities  are  purely  and  most 

beautifully  Italian.^  Curzola  is  a  gem  in  which  there  is  no  single 
I  building  which  is  not  Venetian,  and  Curzola,  because  it  is  built 

r  on  a  strategic  island,  under  the  Treaty  of  Loudon  remains  with 

'  Italy.  But  Spalato  is  cut  out.  Yet  as  one  walks  through  the 

I'  streets  of  Spalato,  even  more  than  in  Zara,  one  might  easily 

;  imagine  oneself  in  Venice.  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  the 

n  Piazzetta  and  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  are  all  repeated,  and  the 

;  narrow  calle  in  which  the  Venetian  accent  also  strikes  on  one’s 

•  ear  at  every  turn.  Wandering  over  this  familiar  ground,  with 

^  just  the  same  feelings  as  one  has  in  Venice,  it  produces  a  shock 

— a  perturbation  beyond  the  control  of  reason — to  see  at  the 
I  corners  of  all  the  familiar  streets  names  in  a  language  which  one 

cannot  understand.  Where  is  the  beautiful  tongue  which  should 
accompany  the  beautiful  buildings?  We  are  in  Italy,  but  it  is 
^  a  mutilated  Italy — an  Italy  struck  dumb.  One  knows  what  it 

means,  of  course — any  visitor  can  remember  without  difficulty 
how  Spalato  only  passed  into  Croat  hands  in  1894,  when  Austrian 

(1)  We  alhide  to  the  architecture,  it  will  be  understood,  not  to  the  statistics  d 
population,  which  during  the  past  half-century  have  suffered  artificial  alteration 
f'  in  many  ways. 
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guns  controlled  from  the  harbour  the  municipal  elections.  But 
Bomehow  the  historical  fact  learnt  from  the  pages  of  history  has 
a  different  effect  to  that  learnt  in  the  streets  of  Spalato.  On  the 
spot  the  past  lives  again  in  the  present  so  vividly  that  one  has 
the  sense  of  assisting  at  a  suppression  which  amounts  to  a  crime, 
and  experiences  an  acute  moral  discomfort  in  the  thought  that 
one’s  mere  presence  in  the  city  may  pass  for  acceptance  of  such 
a  condition  of  fact.  In  short,  the  feelings  of  an  English  visitor 
in  Spalato  to-day  may  very  easily  be  those  of  many  English 
people  in  the  days  of  the  Eisorgimento,  when  all  that  was  best 
in  England  vibrated  for  Italian  liberty ;  and  not  only  in  sympathy 
for  Italians,  but  in  devotion  to  all  those  treasures  of  culture  which 
may  not,  in  the  general  interest,  be  imperilled  or  suppressed. 

But  does  all  this  mean  that  a  visit  to  Southern  Dalmatia 
induces  the  feeling  that  the  whole  of  this  land  should  be  annexed 
to  Italy?  By  no  means — at  least,  such  was  not  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  present  writer  was  brought,  and  no  more  was  it  the 
idea  found  dominant  either  amongst  officers  of  the  Italian  Navy 
or  amongst  Italian  residents  in  those  regions  which  have  suffered 
most. 

The  Italian  Navy,  or  that  section  at  least  which  is  stationed 
in  the  Adriatic,  naturally  feels  strongly  the  strategical  position, 
and  is  not  disposed  to  approve  any  settlement  which  would  ever 
again,  in  a  future  war,  expose  Italy  to  those  unequal  conditions 
from  which  she  suffered  in  the  war  just  ended,  when  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  archipelago  offered  at  once  an  invulnerable 
front  and  a  terrible  basis  of  attack  as  opposed  to  the  defenceless 
Italian  shores  just  opposite.  Nor  is  it  held  to  be  a  strong  reply 
to  object  that  the  State  which  would  now  hold  these  shores,  if 
ceded  by  Italy,  would  be  a  little  State.  Behind  the  little  States 
the  Great  Powers  are  moving  constantly.  Italy  requires  a 
security  independent  of  all  such  combinations,  and  we  cannot 
fairly  ask  her  to  trust  in  the  League  of  Nations  until  we  show  a 
greater  disposition  to  trust  in  it  ourselves.  But  if  for  strategic 
purposes  most  naval  officers  consider  Sebenico  is  indispensable, 
more  indispensable  even  than  Gibraltar  to  England,  they  hasten 
to  point  out  that  merely  to  occupy  this  formidable  stronghold 
would  answer  to  all  Italian  requirements.  For  the  natural 
strength  of  the  harbour  is  such  that  a  line  of  mines  drawn  across 
the  opening  to  one  of  its  several  basins  would  render  the  port 
impregnable  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  thus,  with 
the  possession  of  Sebenico,  Italy,  besides  securing  her  coasts, 
could  greatly  reduce  her  naval  expenses,  which  have  always,  even 
before  the  war,  been  far  too  heavy  for  her  revenue.  To  abandon 
Sebenico  most  naval  officers  consider,  therefore,  would  be  a 
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crime,  but  they  discuss  its  retention  in  a  purely  strategic  manner 
just  as  a  Briton  might  discuss  Gibraltar,  and  the  merits  of  the 
general  Dalmatian  thesis  are  unaffected  by  what  might  be  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  this  one  point. 

In  the  main  it  is  recognised  that  Dalmatia  can  never  become 
wholly  Italian,  any  more  than  it  can  become  wholly  Slav  and 
not  even  successes  like  Captain  Eitelli’s  at  Kievo  can  be  held  as 
furnishing  any  argument  in  favour  of  permanent  military  occupa- 
tion.  Through  officers  of  this  quality  things  in  the  northern  zone 
may  indeed  move  better  than  in  the  southern  zone,  where  a  much 
younger  people  is  displaying  much  cruder  and  more  summary 
notions  of  justice.  But  in  both  zones  such  military  administrv 
tion  can  never  attain  any  really  satisfactory  solution.  How  then 
can  adjustment  be  attained?  Probably  only  along  the  lines 
traced  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Niccolo  Tommaseo,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Dalmatians — the  lines  of  an  eventual  autonomy 
for  the  whole  province.  This  is  a  solution  which  has  found  favour 
always  with  intelligent  men  of  all  parties,  nor  is  it  strange  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  Dalmatia  is  in  fact  a  geographical  and  ethno¬ 
logical  unit.  Shut  in  between  her  mountains  and  her  sea,  she 
has  developed  both  a  racial  type  and  a  character  of  her  own. 
The  people  of  the  country  districts,  if  not  Italian,  are  still  less 
Serbian  or  Balkan  in  character ;  they  are  Catholic  in  religion, 
and  in  physique  are  rather  slender  in  build,  with  dark,  often 
clear-cut  faces,  recalling  much  more  often  the  Arab  type  than 
what  we  know  as  the  Slav.  As  to  language,  they  are  bilingual 
— even  the  children  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  can  talk 
a  bad  Italian  as  well  as  their  Slav  dialect.  In  short,  it  is  a  very 
mixed  race  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  Dalmatia — a  race  in 
which  Latin,  Slav,  and  other  currents  have  all  mingled  for  cen¬ 
turies.  And  the  mixture  of  blood  is  reflected  also  in  the  mixture 
of  political  thought  and  sentiment  in  that  small  portion  of  the 
population  which  has  reached  the  point  of  having  a  political 
attitude  at  all.  The  peasants,  of  course,  have  none ;  they  are 
simply  dragged  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  another  by  the 
different  parties  which  exploit  them.  But  the  chaos  ruling  also 
among  the  so-called  intellectual  classes  is  w^orthy  of  consideration. 

When  in  England  we  talk  of  the  conflict  between  Slavs  and 
Italians  in  Dalmatia,  we  imagine  we  are  talking  of  a  racial  con¬ 
flict  as  definite  as  might  be  a  conflict,  say,  between  French  and 
English.  But  the  state  of  fact  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  to  find  in  the  same  family  one  brother  calling 
himself  “Croat”  and  another  calling  himself  “Italian.”  And 
these  are  not  the  insignificant  men,  but  very  often  leaders.  Of 
course,  each  side  accuses  the  other  of  being  “bought,”  but  it  ie 
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more  natural  to  think  that  the  divisions  may  very  often  be  the 
expression  of  honestly  differing  temperament  and  outlook.  At 
the  same  time,  such  frequent  cases  of  divergence  within  one 
family  do,  of  course,  suffice  to  indicate  that  here  we  are 
face  to  face  not  with  anything  so  fundamental  as  a  racial  or 
national  division,  but  something  much  more  comparable  to  a  mere 
class  or  party  conflict. 

Similarly  in  the  religious  field  nothing  is  simple  or  clear  cut. 
In  a  general  way  the  priests  are  Croat,  and  for  the  past  half- 
century,  following  the  inspiration  of  Vienna,  they  have  been 
vigorously  anti-Italian  in  all  their  propaganda.  But  latterly  a 
certain  division  has  been  noticeable  also  within  their  ranks.  For 
many  who  are  sincerely  Catholic  are  beginning,  in  Southern 
Dalmatia,  to  fear  the  religious  influence  of  Serbia  :  they  have 
noticed  a  slackness  of  observance  in  some  of  their  own  flock — 
a  readiness  to  pay  wffiat  they  consider  dangerous  and  unfitting 
homage  to  the  Orthodox  cult.  And  the  Catholic  feeling  which 
could  easily  persecute  Italians  at  the  bidding  of  most  Catholic 
Austria  finds  the  position  much  more  complicated  when  such 
persecution  means  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

And  in  addition  to  anxieties  thus  raised  amongst  the  priesthood, 
Serbia  has  made  another  blunder  in  her  treatment  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community.  Almost  coincidently  with  the  Armistice,  it 
appears,  she  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  the  land  was  free. 
It  was  believed  that  this  proclamation  would  win  for  Belgrade 
the  adherence  of  all  the  agricultural  elements  in  Dalmatia,  but 
the  calculation  was  badly  made,  for  whilst  it  is  true  that  many 
Italian  proprietors  in  Southern  Dalmatia  have  in  consequence 
been  left  without  rents  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Slavs  have  also  been  hit,  and  these  are 
grumbling.  As  a  measure  of  justice  the  proclamation  was  also 
quite  superfluous,  for  the  peasants  of  Dalmatia  are  a  particularly 
flourishing  class.  They  are  called  coloni,  and  work  on  a  system 
pertaining  also  in  Istria,  Gradisca,  Gorizia,  Friuli,  and  the  Tren- 
tino— a  system  according  to  which  the  proprietor  claims  only  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  net  product  of  the  farms,  a  percentage 
varj’ing  from  one-sixth  to  one-third,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  product,  and  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  remainder.  The  day 
labourer  without  an  interest  is  almost  unknown  in  Dalmatia,  and 
this  class  of  i>easant  farmers  w’ere  in  far  more  flourishing  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  war  than  were  either  the  landed  proprietors 
or  the  professional  class.  Yet,  following  the  lead  from  Belgrade, 
these  coloni  have  refused  to  pay  over  any  fraction  of  their  profits. 

Of  other  injustices  practised  under  the  present  regime  it  would 
be  easy  to  say  much,  but  it  is  better  to  say  nothing.  The  moment 
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is  abnormal,  with  passion  running  high,  and  that  licence  every, 
where  prevalent  which  is  apt  to  distinguish  a  regime  known  to  be 
provisional  and  transitional.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
in  a  general  way  that  Italians  have  suffered  far  more  from  Slavs 
than  have  Slavs  from  Italians  in  this  land  of  mixed  races,  and  it 
is  right  that  the  bearing  of  that  indisputable  fact  upon  the  future 
should  be  considered.^ 

How  are  we  going  to  ensure  that  justice  for  all  about  which  in 
past  years  so  much  has  been  said  ?  This  is  the  real  problem  of 
Dalmatia,  and  whilst  autonomy  is  probably  the  best  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion,  and  one  in  which  Dalmatians  of  all  sections,  Serb,  Croat,  and 
Italian,  will  probably  in  future  be  found  uniting,  for  the  moment 
we  have  an  artificial  condition  of  fact  which  requires  a  different 
treatment,  exactly  as  a  poisoned  organism  may  require  a  powerful 
antidote. 

For  half  a  century  Italian  influence  in  Dalmatia,  with  all  the 
development  which  it  has  the  powder  to  bring  to  the  province,  has 
been  deliberately  “  cribb’d,  cabined,  and  confined”  by  what  was 
the  Austrian  Government.  And  this  unfair  system  of  suppression 
and  favouritism,  w’hich  can  be  learnt  from  the  pages  of  history,  is 
finding  a  further  incarnation  to-day  through  other  agents.  Austria 
only  began  to  ill-treat  the  Italians  of  Dalmatia  after  1866,  when 
the  loss  of  Venetia  had  made  her  fear  their  growing  pow'er.  In  a 
similar  way,  Italy’s  complete  victory  over  Austria-Hungary  in 
October,  1918,  with  the  enormously  increased  prestige  and  power 
which  have  come  to  her  through  this  war,  have  roused  fears  and 
jealousies  to-day  in  other  quarters.  And  English  people  require 
to  grasp  these  things  better,  and  hold  the  scales  of  justice  better. 
If  we  could  really  understand  the  state  of  things  obtaining  in 
Dalmatia  and  throw  our  weight  upon  the  side  of  a  justice  not 
superficial  but.real,  such  action  w'ould  have  results  of  very  wide 
repercussion.  At  present  the  only  organ  of  Allied  justice  in 
southern  Dalmatia  is  an  American  battleship  in  the  harbour  of 
Spalato.  Unquestionably  its  admiral  means  well,  but  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  present  writer  he  admitted  that  he  knew  no  Italian 
and  was  not  content  with  his  interpreters,  and  it  was  also  clear 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  either  the  history  or  politics  of  the  very 
complex  region  in  which  he  was  struggling  to  act  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal.  Now  can  justice  be  administered  along  these  lines,  and 

(I)  We  have  abstained  from  all  accounts  of  particular  aggressions  since  the« 
are  told  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  sides  denied.  But  the  different  treatmMit 
meted  out  to  civil  serv'ants  in  the  two  zones — in  general.  Admiral  Millo’s  respect 
for  the  Austrian  law  still  regnant  under  Armistice  conditions,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  determination  of  the  Spalato  Government  to  respect  only  the  instructions 
of  Belgrade — these  are  facts  of  wide  repercussion  which  camiot  be  denied. 
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if  not,  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  justice  itself  which  must  ask  for 
systems  more  rugged  and  more  real? 

As  a  means  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  past  injustice  and  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  futilities  of  present  international  machinery,  even 
military  occupation  may  have  temporary  merits,  and  in  this  light 
liberal  politicians  should  be  as  ready  as  any  others  to  support  Italy 
in  her  renewed  insistence  on  the  Adriatic  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
London.  As  a  permanent  measure  these  clauses  are  utterly  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  as  a  temporary  measure  they  may  serve  their 
turn.  For  they  give  Italy  a  foothold  from  which  she  can  work 
honestly  and  undisturbed,  seeking  gradually  .to  undo  all  that  in 
half  a  century  has  been  most  disloyally  wrought  against  her.  If 
words  were  deeds,  and  international  justice  and  control  a  force 
which  they  are  not  to-day,  this  “  interim  ”  might  not  be  neces¬ 
sary— things  being  as  they  are,  it  is  justice  itself,  the  highest  and 
the  realest,  w’hich  points  this  way.  For  whilst  dominion  in  Dal¬ 
matia  may  be  a  false  and  futile  dream — a  true  Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
misleading  all  who  follow  after  it — participation  in  the  future  up¬ 
building  of  a  province  in  which  Borne  and  Venice  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  is  a  right  which  no  true  Italian  can  be  expected  to  renounce, 
and  which  it  would  he  immensely  to  the  detriment  of  Dalmatia  if 
he  did  renounce  !  That  Italy’s  rule  in  northern  Dalmatia — how'- 
ever  long  it  lasts — will  be  liberal  and  humane,  to  the  interest,  not 
the  injury  of  the  Dalmatian  peasantry,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  should  suffice  to  show,  and  judging  by  the  successes  of 
these  eighteen  months,  a  very  short  term  of  years  should  serve  to 
dispel  the  diffidence  and  hostility  inculcated  by  Austria,  and  place 
relations  between  Italians  and  other  Dalmatians  once  more  on  a 
natural  and  friendly  footing.  And  when  that  day  arrives — and 
Allied  comprehension  may  do  much  to  hasten  it — Italy  most  prob¬ 
ably  before  Serbia  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  proposals  of 
autonomy,  offering  withdrawal  from  all  direct  rule  in  the  northern 
section  of  Dalmatia  if  Serbia  will  do  as  much  in  the  south.  These 
at  least  are  ideas  obtaining  amongst  many  of  the  broadest-minded 
Italians  to  be  met  with  at  present  in  the  Adriatic,  and  to  any 
acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  Dalmatia  they  must  appear  as 
ideas  of  much  moderation. 

As  a  reminder  to  the  reader  of  some  of  the  features  of  that 
history,  this  article  cannot  perhaps  end  better  than  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  well-known  work  of  Professor  T.  E.  Jackson, 
Dalmatia:  The  Quarnero  and  Istria.^  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  volume  we  find  this  passage  : — 

“In  Dalmatia  arts  and  letters  flourished  and  commerce  sprang  up  with 
»11  her  civilising  influence  while  the  Slavonic  kingdoms  of  the  interior 

(1)  Published  Clarendon  Press,  1887.  .I  vols. 
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remained  in  semi-barbarism,  wasting  their  strength  in  internecine  strug^es 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  westward  progress  of  the  Turkish  hordes.  Thij 
superiority  of  Dalmatia  is  due  partly  to  her  maritime  position  which  brought 
her  into  content  with  Italy  and  the  West,  but  still  more  to  the  survival  along 
her  coast  of  certain  ancient  Roman  municipalities,  which  in  the  midst  of 
a  flood  of  barbarian  colonisation  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  civil  order 
settled  law,  and  an  ancient  culture.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  thej 
jealously  maintained  the  civic  liberties  they  inherited  from  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  while  outside  their  boimdaries  all  the  world  spoke  Illyric,  the 
citizens  still  used  the  language  of  their  Roman  forefathers  till  it  passed  into 
its  modern  form  of  Italian.  To  this  day  they  cling  to  their  '  colturi 
Latina  ’  wdth  passionate  affection;  and  though  the  Croats,  backed  by  the 
Austrian  Govermnent,  are  fighting  hard  to  Slavonise  the  cities  and  reduce 
them  to  the  same  rule  as  the  rural  districts,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  is  still 
doubtful.  The  survival  of  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
unique;  it  is  an  historical  phenomenon  of  almost  unparalleled  interest;  and 
one  cannot  contemplate  without  regret  the  possibility  of  its  disappearance." 

What  Jackson  the  scholar  felt  in  1887  many  other  English 
people  would  surely  feel  to-day  if  they  would  but  visit  i)ersonally 
Spalato  and  the  other  coastal  cities  of  Dalmatia.  And  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  emotions  which  would  surely  be  roused  by  such  a  visit 
many  would  probably  find  also  the  true  measurement  of  Dal¬ 
matia’s  present  Governor.  As  a  naval  ofiicer  Admiral  Millo  made 
his  reputation  nine  years  ago  in  the  Italo-Turkish  War,  when  he 
achieved  the  famous  raid  of  the  Dardanelles.  But  Fate  cast  him 
for  a  still  harder  rdle  when,  creating  him  Governor  of  Dalmatia, 
she  required  him  to  steer  a  course  between  the  forces  of  extreme 
disorder  and  those  of  law  divorced  from  life.  “  Gabriele  D’An¬ 
nunzio”  and  “Francesco  Nitti”  are  but  the  names  of  two  men, 
but  they  stand  for  two  pow’erful  and  conflicting  currents  of  opinion 
which  find  their  equivalent  in  every  country  to-day,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  “  golden  mean  ”  is  the  way  of  truth,  then  Dalmatia 
and  the  problems  of  Dalmatia’s  Governor  may  be  studied  with 
profit  by  all. 

Lucy  Re-Bartlett. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  MILITARISM. 


Iji  a  word  of  acute  wisdom,  Emerson  enjoined  mankind  to  make 
continually  a  fresh  valuation  of  ideas  and  experiences.  In  this 
way,  urged  the  sage  of  Concord,  we  should  attain  elevation  of 
outlook  and  spirit.  Considered  spiritually,  these  days  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  necessary  exercise.  As  was  said  in  this  place 
a  short  time  ago,  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  world  affairs  when 
an  over-mastering  cynicism  appears  to  dominate  mankind.  “The 
bright  hopes  of  a  new  international  order  are  paling  in  the  fierce 
light  of  current  events,  pregnant  with  evil.”  ^  The  intervening 
weeks  have  brought  no  sunlight  into  this  darkened  scene.  But 
the  need  of  a  fresh  valuation  enforces  its  claim  upon  our  energies, 
difficult  as  may  be  the  response.  Indeed,  the  endeavour  to  obey 
this  duty  brings  its  own  reward.  As  we  turn  aside  from  the 
turmoil  of  affairs,  and  in  this  place,  long  dedicated  to  stimulating 
thought,  try  to  feel  our  way  through  surrounding  anxieties,  we 
may  recover  some  sense  of  direction  and  nerve  our  resolve  to  press 
steadily  forward  towards  the  new  dawn  of  the  world. 

More  than  five  years  have  passed  since  the  present  writer  last 
essayed  such  a  task  as  is  now  proposed.  In  those  days  of 
gathering  horrors  we  had  begun  to  realise  the  terrible  experiences 
which  awaited  mankind.  The  late  war  had  already  scorched  its 
way  across  the  plains  of  Flanders.  Men  and  women  of  good-will 
had  started  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
catastrophe.  Statesmen  were  beginning  to  talk  of  the  war  as 
being  “a  war  to  end  war,”  and,  notwithstanding  the  derision  this 
description  excited,  men  by  the  hundred  thousand  rushed  to  aid 
in  achieving  its  triumphant  accomplishment. 

Meanwhile  the  pages  of  this  Review  continued  to  testify  to  the 
hopes  which  these  aims  had  inspired.  In  a  remarkable  brochure 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  republished  three  trenchant  essays  which 
had  appeared  here.  These  contributions  towards  a  great  process 
of  enlightenment  opened  up  the  sequence  of  events  that  had  led 
to  the  war,  surveyed  existing  defects  in  our  arrangements,  and 
made  suggestions  for  their  remedy  in  order  that  Great  Britain 
might  prepare  to  resume  her  traditional  r6le  among  the  nations. 
This  valuable  effort,  re-embodied  in  book  form,®  was  dedicated  to 
“young  idealists  of  all  countries  who  will  not  allow  the  dreams 
of  their  youth  to  he  tarnished  by  the  experiences  of  an  outworn 
oge.”  The  discrimination  indicated  by  the  words  I  have  cited 

(1)  See  “  The  Hesitation  of  America,”  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1920. 

(2)  Armageddon — and  After,  by  W.  L.  Courtney  (Chapman  and  Hall),  Is. 
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in  italics  encouraged  the  present  writer  to  tender  some  reflections 
upon  the  matters  dealt  with,  in  the  belief  (which  critics  subse. 
quently  corroborated)  that  he  was  a  person  within  this  special 
category.^ 

From  this  standpoint  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  a  fresh  valoa- 
tion.  I  take  leave  to  think  that  this  attempt  will  express  the 
conviction  of  countless  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  lands. 
The  cry  of  mankind  is  to  end  war,  and  the  day  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  a  public  man  will  be  tested  by  his  efforts  (not  words) 
to  ensure  that  desire. 

Mr.  Courtney’s  essays  had  been  succeeded  in  this  Review  by 
two  able  papers  from  a  w’riter  who  had  never  pretended  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  conceptions  and  hopes  which  they  presented.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  direction 
and  issue  of  the  world’s  affairs  was  deliberately  set  aside.  Thus: 
“  The  expectation  that  this  war  will  kill  the  contest  in  armanaents 
rests  on  no  foundation.  The  idea  that  out  of  this  contest  will 
emerge  some  sort  of  League  of  Peace,  and  that  the  nations  will 
agree  to  disband  their  navies  and  armies,  and  that  they  will  place 
their  confidence  in  some  international  body  with  its  headquarters 
at  The  Hague,  is  a  chimera.”  I  quote  these  words  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in  the  view  of  influential  supporters 
and  prompters  of  the  war,  the  character  ascribed  to  the  war  to 
enlist  widespread  support  had  no  correspondence  with  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  These  persons  never  affected  to  believe  in  the 
desirability  or  possibility  of  a  world  without  war.  Long  before 
President  Wilson  adumbrated  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  which 
history  will  regard  as  the  outstanding  declaration  of  the  war 
period,  this  sort  of  commentator  had  repudiated  any  such  hopes 
as  inspired  Mr.  Wilson’s  splendid  utterances.  To  his  mind,  war 
was  not  only  an  inevitable  but  a  magnificent  experience.  Count¬ 
less  parish  pulpits,  with  their  unfailing  response  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  lowers  that  be,  resounded  with  the  pitiable  nonsense 
that  war  was  a  “  scourge  of  God,”  and  bishops  followed  suit  in 
glowing  periods  depicting  the  ‘‘great  new  world  ”  which  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scourge  of  war  was  to  prepare  for  and  herald.  The  general 
indisposition  to  notice  the  ministrations  of  these  clerics  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  war  behaviour.  There  is  scarcely 
a  home  in  our  land  where  it  is  not  felt  that  war  is  a  damnable 
outrage  against  mankind,  and  anger  against  its  abettors  is  rising 
to  danger-point. 

But  in  the  early  months  of  1915  public  feeling  had  not  reached 
this  intensity,  although  the  hope  that  the  war  was  in  truth  ‘‘  a  war 
to  end  war  ”  sustained  many  through  the  increasing  anxieties  of 

(1)  “Militarism  and  the  War,”  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1015. 
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the  period.  The  question  was  put  here  :  “  The  war  of  1914  was 
prepared  for,  and  conducted  by,  combinations  of  chancelleries  and 
war  services.  (The  assent  of  the  Parliaments  concerned  may  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument.)  May  we  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  peoples,  under  the  inspiration  of  religion, 
education,  literature,  and  civilisation,  will  control  and  direct  the 
policies  of  the  nations  under  suitable  forms?” 

It  was  contended  that  the  affirmative  answ’er  to  this  question 
depended  on  two  cardinal  requirements  :  (1)  The  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  amity  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and 
nation ;  (2)  the  provision  of  adequate  political  machinery  to  enable 
that  feeling  to  prevail  in  national  and  international  relations.  I 
adopt  this  old  statement  of  the  case,  for  it  still  seems  to  me  to 
put  in  compact  form  the  general  outline  of  the  changes  which  are 
essential  to  found  and  secure  a  better  international  order. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  propose  to  discuss  these  propositions  : 
(1)  That  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  amity  between  man,  class,  and 
nation  is  the  brightest  aspect  of  an  otherwise  darkening  situation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  (2)  that  no  intention  at  present  appears 
to  effect  the  necessary  political  changes  to  enable  this  spirit  of 
amity  to  direct  and  control  our  international  relations ;  (3)  that 
the  failure  to  obtain  this  concurrence  between  public  desire  and 
Government  action  is  the  mainspring  of  our  national  and  inter¬ 
national  difficulties ;  and  (4)  that  this  failure  is  due  to  a  revival 
of  the  militarist  temper  acting  in  concert  with  commercial  aggran¬ 
disement.  To  each  of  these  four  propositions  I  invite  attention. 

Prhm  facie,  the  submission  that  a  growth  in  the  spirit  of  amity 
between  man  and  man  is  discernible  in  our  own  land  appears  to 
receive  little  (if  any)  support  from  current  publications.  The 
pressure  of  economic  necessity  is  becoming  so  acute,  and  the 
accounts  given  in  the  journals  are  so  disturbing,  that  the  pessi¬ 
mists  can  find  ready  excuses  for  doubting  its  existence.  But  one 
of  the  curious  phenomena  of  our  time  is  that  the  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  be  a  trustworthy  reflex  of  prevailing  conditions.  Political 
and  commercial  bias  so  deflect  the  presentation  of  conterpporary 
facts  that  a  reliable  opinion  cannot  be  formed  upon  the  material 
supplied,  in  the  maiii,  by  the  daily  Press.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
weekly  reviews  correct  these  errors  to  any  useful  extent.  They 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  a  considered  judgment  upon  the  faulty 
daily  presentation  of  the  journals,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  in  their  conductors  any  genuine  familiarity  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  they  affect  to  assess.  The  atmosphere  of  the  club  smoke- 
room  is  not  conducive  to  the  sort  of  investigation  required,  and 
the  notion  that  its  denizens  are  the  most  reliable  reporters  of 
popular  ideas  and  impulses  does  not  find  credence  beyond  its 
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armchairs.  One  has  to  mix  daily  with  the  ordinary  folk  in  work¬ 
shop  and  ofi&ce  who  make  up  public  opinion,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  such  an  acquaintance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  a  sense 
of  common  peril  increasingly  inspires  a  friendlier  spirit  between 
man  and  man.  The  simple  requirements  of  the  daily  life  of 
ordinary  people  make  no  demand  for  the  play  of  high  finance  with 
its  political  attachments  and  schemes,  which  the  newspapers  are 
run  largely  to  promote,  and  these  ordinary  folk  are  beginning  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Government  and  its  allied  interests.  Out 
of  the  uneasiness  which  this  suspicion  breeds  arises  a  sense  of 
comradeship  in  a  common  plight,  and  unless  greater  confidence  is 
inspired  by  our  present  politicians,  an  acute  crisis  in  Parliamen- 
tary  government  is  bound  to  come.  The  Englishman  exhibits  a 
w’onderful  patience,  but  it  is  liable  to  run  out  suddenly,  and  there 
are  signs  that  it  is  already  undergoing  an  intolerable  strain. 

This  close  sympathy  between  individuals  springing  out  of 
common  hardships  in  the  after-war  period  overflows  into  the 
relations  between  classes  in  the  community.  The  newspapers 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  class  war  is  being  steadily  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  labour  leaders.  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
A  class  war  is  certainly  threatened,  but  it  is  due  not  to  the 
machinations  of  labour  “agitators,”  but  t.o  the  extortion  and 
avarice  of  profiteers.  The  great  mass  of  consumers,  irrespective 
of  class,  are  coming  to  see  that  an  identity  of  economic  interest 
binds  them  together  against  the  trusts  and  combines  which  mani¬ 
pulate  the  market  in  public  necessities.  Again,  the  failure  of 
Parliament  either  to  check  these  operations  or  to  tap  their  profits 
for  the  liquidation  of  public  debt  is  aggravating  the  temper  of 
the  people,  which  is  further  inflamed  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
neglectful  Parliament  itself  contains  large  numbers  of  the  persons 
it  fails  to  control.  The  result  is  that  a  solidarity  of  feeling  and 
opinion  among  classes  hitherto  not  accustomed  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  is  being  engendered.  It  is  destined  to  have  drastic 
political  consequences  in  the  near  future. 

This  sense  of  solidarity  is  extending  from  nation  to  nation.  The 
economic  catastrophe  occasioned  by  the  war  is  making  its  effects 
felt  in  all  lands,  and  the  common  people  so  affected  are  realising 
their  affinity  with  corresponding  classes  in  other  countries. 
Further,  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  after-war  blockade 
of  Russia  and  Central  Europe  are  having  a  marked  influence  upon 
public  opinion  and  feeling.  The  withholding  of  food,  medical 
necessities,  and  other  requirements  from  civilians,  especially  help¬ 
less  women  and  children,  is  kindling  a  deep  anger  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  a  world  sickened  with  the  results  of  war 
is  fast  losing  patience  with  militarists,  whether  in  or  without 
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uniforms.  Moreover,  the  suspicion  that  these  intolerable  con¬ 
ditions  are  being  taken  advantage  of  by  international  financiers 
and  traders  connected  with  governments  is  doing  deadly  work 
among  the  peoples,  who  see  in  these  assisted  designs  a  common 
peril  against  which  they  must  adopt  a  common  defence.  The 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  amity  between  the  nations  is  a  fact  of 
immense  import  to  our  release  from  the  conditions,  economic  and 
political,  under  which  our  own  nation  (with  others)  continues  to 
suffer. 

My  second  proposition  is  directed  to  the  circumstances  which 
hinder  this  growing  international  concord  from  achieving  its 
proper  effect.  While  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  relations 
between  the  peoples  should  be  increasingly  friendly,  unless  the 
political  institutions  enable  that  feeling  to  prevail,  the  menace  of 
conflict  and  consequent  war  cannot  be  fully  averted.  After  a 
long  stay  in  America,  I  gave  some  account  in  this  Eeview^  of 
the  condition  of  American  opinion  as  it  considered  the  Allied 
invitation  to  enter  the  European  system  and  share  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  created  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  This  experience  has  a 
special  relevance  just  now.  The  Prime  Minister  is  reported,  by 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  (July  10th),  as  having 
declared  at  the  Spa  Conference  that  the  Americans  “have  left 
us.”  This  observation  betrays  an  amazing  unfamiliarity  with 
American  opinion  about  the  war.  The  Americans  were  sever 
parties  to  the  sort  of  transaction  which  Anglo-French  politicians 
have  entered  upon  at  recent  Allied  conferences.  The  Americans 
regard  these  “bargains”  as  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  the  war  they  agreed  to  assist,  and  in  that  opinion 
(I  take  leave  to  think)  they  are  in  accord  with  the  best  elements 
among  our  own  people. 

To  the  historian  it  wdll  appear  incredible  that  the  Great  War, 
avowedly  waged  for  certain  ends,  was  not  succeeded  by  efforts  to 
consolidate  those  ends.  Mr.  Asquith,  at  a  time  when  he  carried 
supreme  responsibility,  uttered  words  as  to  the  aims  of  the  war 
which  are  destined  to  be  remembered  when  much  else  will  be 
forgotten.  Eecasting  a  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Asquith  said  :  “  The  idea  of  public  right — what  does  it  mean  when 
translated  into  concrete  terms?  ...  It  means  finally,  or  it  ought 
I  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution 
for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambitions,  for  groupings  and 
alliances,  and  a  precarious  equipoise,  of  a  real  European  partner¬ 
ship,  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right,  and  established  and 
enforced  by  the  common  will.” 

(1)  See  “The  Hesitation  of  America,”  I'ortnighthj  Rtviiu',  March,  1920. 
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I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  eminent  gentlemen 
who  have  engaged  in  these  “  conferences  ”  have  reflected  upon  the 
appearance  which  their  decisions  would  wear  in  the  sight  of  the 
peoples  they  were  understood  to  be  representing.  Our  own  repre- 
sentation  at  these  gatherings  has  preserved  a  remarkable  con¬ 
tinuity  in  a  varied  procession  of  fleeting  statesmen,  and  an  inquiry 
might  properly  be  addressed  to  our  present  Prime  Minister  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  purpose  defined  by  his  predecessor  has 
been  achieved.  For  myself,  I  have  failed  to  observe  at  these 
conferences  any  substitution  for  force  of  the  elevated  arrangements 
which  Mr.  Asquith  detailed.  There  has  been  no  marked  dis¬ 
appearance  of  groupings  and  alliances,  and  the  clash  of  competing 
ambitions  has  not  altogether  been^  silenced.  The  “slow  and 
gradual  process  ”  which  Mr.  Asquith  apprehended  has  been  pam- 
fully  noticeable,  to  the  growing  anger  of  the  peoples  concerned 
and  the  danger  of  the  world.  ] 

Frankly,  the  present  writer  anticipated  these  results.  When  ^ 
one  turns  from  the  character  of  the  work  done  at  these  Allied 
“Conferences”  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  accomplished 
and  the  persons  who  assisted  its  operations,  one  finds  ample 
evidence  of  the  serious  proposition  now  under  discussion.  We 
are  entitled  to  ask  :  “  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  enable  the 
common  will  to  enforce  a  recognition  of  equal  right  secured  to  all 
peoples?”  This  was  a  declared  aim  of  the  war  in  which  many 
thousands  of  British  subjects  lost  their  lives — what  is  being  done 
to  honour  their  sacrifice  by  ensuring  the  aim  they  died  to  win? 
Did  the  British  people  authorise  their  representatives  to  enter  into 
the  arrangements  made  at  these  “  Conferences  ”?  Are  they  even 
aware  of  the  nature  and  intentions  of  these  arrangements?  Has 
Parliament  been  consulted,  or  its  approval  sought? 

On  the  contrary,  a  settled  purpose  has  been  disclosed  to  prevent 
Parliament  from  participating  in  the  business  of  these  “  Con¬ 
ferences.”  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  proposals 
brought  forward  by  the  British  representatives  are  approved  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  people.  The  failure  to  provide  any 
machinery  to  enable  Parliament  to  exercise  an  effective  part  in 
the  initiation,  direction,  and  control  of  foreign  policy  shows,  in 
my  submission,  that  no  intention  moves  our  present  Government 
to  bring  our  own  arrangements  wdthin  the  scheme  of  “  new  diplo¬ 
macy  ”  we  commended  to  other  nations. 

The  drastic  effect  of  this  failure  upon  opinion  in  the  United 
States  has  been  insisted  upon  in  this  Review.  As  the  critical  days 
become  extended  when  this  absence  of  control  by  the  British 
people  over  engagements  entered  into  in  their  name  with  other 
Governments  is  prolonged,  the  menace  to  international  peace 
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increases.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  learning  to  forget  their 
late  enmities  in  the  realisation  of  pressing  necessities,  but  at 
present  our  own  Government  (not  to  mention  others)  betrays  no 
desire  to  enlist  this  new  feeling  of  comradeship  in  the  work  of 
reconciliation.  The  day  will  surely  come  when  the  people  will 
remove  from  their  path  governors  who  intercept  and  hinder  the 
healing  processes  of  civilisation  which  spring  from  the  sense  of 
amity  between  nations. 

The  most  critical  sign  in  our  national  situation  is  the  rapidly 
growing  dissidence  between  the  actions  of  the  Government  and 
the  will  of  the  people.  By  a  “  freak  ”  election,  the  present  House 
of  Commons  obtained  a  responsibility  which  it  is  singularly  slow 
in  discharging.  The  patent  disapproval  of  the  Government’s 
actions  which  public  opinion  exhibits  finds  no  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  people’s  assembly.  The  discredit  which  this  fact 
brings  upon  representative  government  is  shown  in  the  growing 
disinclination  of  sections  of  the  people  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  work  of  Parliament.  This  discredit  extends  to  representation 
in  a  direction  of  special  danger.  The  disposition  of  sections  of 
workmen  to  set  aside  the  agreements  come  to  in  their  name  by 
trade  unionist  leaders  may  have  grave  results  (as  the  Manchester 
gas  strike  recently  showed)  unless  the  habit  of  respect  for  the 
principle  of  representation  is  strengthened.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
result  can  be  expected  if  Parliamentary  representation  is  allowed 
to  decline  in  the  way  the  present  House  of  Commons  has  preci¬ 
pitated  and  tolerated.  The  whole  method  and  practice  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  thereby  discounted.  When  men  cease  to  regard  the 
work  of  their  representatives,  in  any  connection,  and  to  ignore  the 
obligations  that  relationship  should  ensure,  a  corroding  acid  of 
disruption  is  released  which  may  lead  to  terrible  results  in  the 
State. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  effects  which  this 
want  of  concurrence  between  public  desire  and  Government  action 
is  causing.  The  growing  anger  against  financial  expenditure  and 
the  deep-seated  restiveness  owing  to  the  failure  to  check  profit¬ 
eering  are  signs  which  any  Government  w’ould  disregard  at  its 
peril.  I  am  concerned  here  with  the  results  of  this  discrepancy 
between  public  opinion  and  Government  policy  as  shown  in  regard 
to  international  affairs. 

The  mass  of  the  people  assisted  the  w'ar  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
“a  war  to  end  war.”  They  had  no  particular  animus  (for 
instance)  against  the  German  people,  but  they  detested  the 
wretched  militarist  arrogance  which  controlled  the  German 
Government.  The  disappearance  of  that  Government  and  the 
defeat  of  the  militarist  caste  which  directed  it  represented  a 
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complete  triumph  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  waged. 
That  triumph,  they  understood,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
alignment  of  peoples,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  public  right, 
securing  to  each  nation  full  self-determination,  ensuring  the  rights 
of  each  by  the  rights  of  all,  and  ending  for  ever  the  arbitrament 
of  war.  The  Armistice  bound  the  peoples  together  as  one  in  this 
determination  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  record  of  nations 
and  statesmen  of  good-will,  responsive  to  the  desires  of  their 
peoples,  could  have  proceeded  without  let  or  hindrance  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  great  design. 

The  realisation  in  the  second  year  of  an  official  “  peace”  that 
the  hopes  of  mankind  have  miscarried  is  the  mainspring  of  our 
national  and  international  difficulties.  The  fateful  decision  at  the 
Paris  Conference,  to  set  aside  the  promise  to  the  sorrowing  world 
of  seeking  “open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at,”  set  up  a  suspicion 
W’hich  has  steadily  deepened  until  a  dangerous  condition  of  inter¬ 
national  feeling  has  been  engendered.  For  this  terrible  failure 
to  compose  the  world’s  distress  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  militarist 
temper  which  the  peoples  had  been  led  to  believe  w'as  exorcised 
for  ever  in  the  war.  To  their  dismay,  they  find  that  the  “war 
to  end  war”  has  been  succeeded  by  a  chain  of  wmrs.  Some  of 
these  wars,  they  now  discover,  have  been  secretly  prompted  and 
supported  by  Governments  who  denied  in  their  parliaments  any 
participation  in  such  adventures,  and,  indeed,  affected  to  dis¬ 
countenance  them. 

The  ends  which  these  wars  are  intended  to  reach  are  two-fold 
in  character.  They  are  designed  to  provide  “  strategic  ”  frontiers 
in  a  new  disposition  of  military  resources  and  plans  :  they  are 
meant  to  cover  commercial  exploitation  by  favoured  financial 
groups  connected  with  the  Governments  concerned.  Obviously, 
this  first  scheme  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  consolidation  of 
an  effective  League  of  Nations.  The  temporising  policy  of  the 
Allies  in  dealing  with  this  essential  pact  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
their  failure  to  develop  the  composition  and  work  of  the  League 
as  contemplated  by  the  agreed  covenants,  the  equivocation  shown 
by  high-sounding  speeches  unaccompanied  by  appropriate  action, 
above  all  the  secrecy  with  which  this  conduct  has  been  conceived 
and  elaborated,  all  this  has  served  to  anger  the  peoples  to  such 
an  extent  as  (unchecked)  will  provoke  grave  disorders. 

This  indignation  is  inflamed  when  this  revival  of  militarist 
conceptions  and  practices  appears  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  commercial  aggrandisement.  For  instance,  the 
enormous  expenditure  upon  operations  in  Mesopotamia,  contrary 
to  the  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Turkish  people 
and  in  complete  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  our  owm  Moslem 
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fellow-subjects,  appears  to  have  no  public  objective  and  has  been 
incurred  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Meanw^iile,  an  important  member  of  the  Army  Council  has 
been  allowed  to  resign  his  official  post  and  at  once  enter  into  the 
employment  of  oil  companies  which  carry  on  business  in  the 
regions  which  our  troops  are  protecting.  Again,  the  vital  need 
of  peace  with  Russia  has  been  hampered  and  thwarted,  contrary 
also  to  declarations  in  Parliament,  because  (it  is  believed)  certain 
Anglo-French  financial  interests  insist  uix)n  a  previous  liquidation 
of  their  claims  against  the  late  Czar’s  Government. 

These  matters  cannot  be  pursued  here,  but  their  effects  must 
be  j)ointed  out.  Just  as  the  American  people  are  satisfied  that 
European  old  diplomacy  was,  and  is,  a  screen  for  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation,  so  the  general  mass  of  Englishmen  outside  the  investing 
class  are  convinced  that  public  policy  is  deflected  for  the  protection 
of  financial  interests.  Unfortunately,  public  affairs  in  several 
directions  at  the  present  time  w’ear  this  aspect,  and  until  means 
are  provided  to  enable  the  people’s  representatives  in  parliament 
to  survey  and  canvass  cur  international  engagements,  disquiet 
will  spread  and  errors  accumulate. 

Not  only  does  the  old  secret  machinery  continue  to  work  the 
diplomatic  methods  it  canied  out  before  the  w'ar,  but  the  dominat¬ 
ing  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  of  our  directors  is  unchanged. 
In  India,  Egypt,  Ireland,  the  same  militarist  attitude  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  idle  to  affect  surprise  at  its  natural  results.  The 
notion  that  the  soldier  is  a  law  unto  himself,  that  military  neces¬ 
sity  as  a  general  chooses  to  regard  it  is  a  supreme  concern  to 
which  civil  government  must  surrender,  that  human  life  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  military  requirements,  all  this  is  intensely  alien  to  the 
British  temperament,  its  occurrence  is  intolerable  within  the 
British  dominions,  and  public  opinion  will  not  countenance  its 
support  beyond  the  British  realm. 

Organised  labour  is  convinced  that  this  military  temper  is  its 
chief  enemy,  and  that  the  unwarranted  extension  of  war  emer¬ 
gency  powders  by  the  Executive  is  designed  for  its  coercion.  The 
coincidence  between  military  policy  and  the  exploitation  of 
material  resources  abroad  is  regarded  by  Labour  as  a  portent  of 
the  militarist-capitalist  combination  it  may  be  confronted  with 
at  home. 

There  is  yet  time  to  avoid  a  terrible  after-war  conflict  between 
the  peoples  and  their  Governments.  The  experiences  of  Russia 
and  Germany  will  certainly  be  repeated  in  other  lands  if  the 
militarist  temper  surviving  the  war  is  not  subdued  and  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  orderly  civil  government  assured.  The  peoples  are  sickened 
with  war  and  angered  at  its  continuance  in  any  field.  Unsettled 
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by  stringency  at  home,  which  is  increased  by  the  exactions  of 
profiteers,  they  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  the  expansion  abroad 
of  economic  aggrandisement  under  deceptive  forms  of  foreign 
policy  secretly  pursued  in  the  interests  of  international  capitalists. 

The  peoples  cry  for  peace,  not  the  enforced  surrender  of  small 
nations  to  the  will  of  a  w^ar  alliance,  but  the  rest  and  content  which 
spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  ordered  government  directed  by  the 
principles  of  public  and  private  justice.  They  have  passed  through 
five  years  of  horrors  which  they  are  determined  shall  not  recur 
with  their  knowledge  or  assistance.  Old  methods  that  contributed 
to  the  fearful  catastrophe  must  be  abandoned,  and  discredited 
leaders  must  be  thrust  aside,  as  Germany  and  Russia  have  already 
done.  The  people  are  determined  to  be  masters  of  their  political 
fate,  and  State  arrangements  must  be  revised  to  secure  that  beyond 
question.  “  We  have  before  our  eyes  a  vague  but  inspiring  vision 
not  of  tremendous  and  rival  armaments,  but  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  each  component  element  striving  for  the  public  weal,  and 
for  further  advances  in  general  cultivation  and  welfare,  rather 
than  commercial  prosperity  ”  (Armageddon — and  After,  p.  33). 

The  men  of  Old  England  sprang  in  their  generations  to  broaden 
the  basis  of  freedom.  Like  an  array  radiant  with  banners,  their 
sons  and  daughters  will  leap  to  the  call  of  a  new  world  in  which 
war  shall  cease  for  ever.  Holford  Knight. 

P.S. — While  this  paper  was  awraiting  publication,  the  historic 
Labour  Conference  has  supplied  a  dramatic  confirmation  of  the 
view  advanced.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to  direct  and  continue 
Government  action  in  accord  with  public  opinion,  the  crisis  in 
Parliamentary  Government  which  was  apprehended  will  rapidly 
arrive.  The  best  cure  for  Direct  Action  is  to  prevent  its  occur¬ 
rence.  The  nation  is  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  continuance 
in  office  of  persons  who  flout  public  opinion  by  meddling  with 
militarist  plans  abroad.  It  is  idle  to  empty  representative 
government  of  meaning  and  then  to  exclaim  against  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  conduct. — H.  K. 
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The  world’s  gone  foggy  since  I  knew  it  last. 

Ages  ago  I  left  it,  and  became 
Some  queer  machine  for  killing. 

That’s  a  fog 

Now  that  it’s  over,  too :  I  think  of  things. 

Of  course,  that  happened  then — things  done  to  me. 
And  filthy  things  I  did ;  but  they  don’t  hurt 
As  once  I  thought  they  must.  I  was  afraid 
They’d  knife  me  now  and  then  until  I  died 
With  memories.  .  .  . 

Lord,  how  I  wish  they  w'ould. 
Suffering  would  be  better  than  this  fog ; 

For  you  must  live  to  suffer,  and  I’m  dead. 

Silly  it  sounds,  I  know  :  six  feet  of  me 
Sleep,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  listen  to  the  talk  : 

‘  So  well  he  looks  !  ’ — ‘  How  thankful  you  must  be 
To  get  him  back  without  a  scratch  !  ’ — ‘  And  now 
When  does  the  Thames  blaze  up  again,  dear  boy  ?  ’ 

Of  course  there’s  nothing  for  it  but  to  chaff 
Them  back — to  do  the  home-and-beauty  stunt — 
Pretend  I  like  this  loafing  emptiness. 

And  it’s  too  soon  to  think  of  work.  .  .  . 

Too  soon ! — 

As  if  it  ever  were  too  soon  for  birds 

To  think  of  flight,  or  flowers  to  long  for  sun  ! — 

And  then  with  all  these  years,  too,  blotted  out.  .  .  . 
But  they  believe  it — fools  ! — as  though  I  were 
Some  hireling  justly  chary  of  return 
To  loveless,  harsh  day-labour. 

No  one  knows 

Or  understands  or  cares  about  this  thing 
That’s  come  on  me ;  it  hasn’t  any  name, 

(Not  even  all-embracing  Shell-Shock  suits) 

Though  it’s  so  real,  so  hideously  real. 

Out  in  the  racket  there  I  used  to  keep 

My  head  by  thoughts  of  these  days,  when  I  should 

Be  borne  upon  the  breast  of  hills  again. 

And  drink  the  sky ;  long,  quiet,  empty  days 
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That  I  should  fill — and  fill.  .  .  . 

Much  good  they  do, 

Seeing  how  empty  now  I  am  myself ! — 

Empty  of  feeling. 

In  the  old  dead  years 
I  used  to  feel — I  know  I  used  to  feel  : 

I  still  could  find  the  very  paving-stone 
That  turned  to  gold  once  in  the  Strand ;  or  go 
Back  to  that  orchard  where  I  walked  with  God, 

God — beauty — art.  ,  .  . 

But  what  would  be  the  use? 
They  would  be  only  trees  and  paving-stones. 

There  never  comes  a  moment  now%  as  then, 

(0,  anywhere  it  used  to  be  I — in  bed. 

Or  on  a  ’bus  or  in  a  tea-shop)  when 

Something  just  happens  to  you — rips  the  soul 

Free  of  your  body  with  one  lightning-stroke 

Of  naked  feeling,  and  is  gone — but  leaves 

Somehow  the  world  all  plastic  in  your  hand 

For  you  to  shape  .  .  .  like  God  ...  and  glory  in.  .  .  . 

Funny  how  I  remember  all  its  ways. 

Though  it  has  vanished  like  my  tw'o  old  lives 
Utterly,  leaving  just  this  fog  behind. 

Nothing  comes  clean-cut  through  it ;  sights  are  blurred, 
Sounds  muffled  to  a  drab  monotony ; 

Everything’s  woolly — without  form  and  void. 

And  I  from  one  day  to  the  next  grope  on. 

Remembering  .  .  .  forgetting.  .  .  . 

0,  if  I 

Could  only  do  it  thoroughly ! — forget 

The  light  that  glowed,  the  wind  that  gave  me  breath, 

The  wine  of  life  that  a  man,  tasting  once, 

Must  die  of  thirst  before  he  sit  content 
Down  to  a  worse !  .  .  . 

or  else  if  but  I  might 
Wholly  remember — know  again  the  thrill 
Of  the  indwelling  ecstasy,  and  feel 
The  stab  of  tears,  the  shiver  of  delight 
That  heralded  creation.  .  .  . 

’Will  it  be? 

God,  shall  I  ever  see — hear — live  again? 

V.  H.  Friedlaender. 
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j  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  one  of  Meredith’s  women  : 
that  she  is  not  one  of  his  heroines  is  the  accident  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  She  is  of  his  elect,  the  inheritor  of  the  double  curse,  the 
woman  who  both  thinks  and  feels.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  missed  her;  Meredith,  w'hen  he  is  not  Victorian,  is 
Augustan ;  or  would  have  been,  only  that  his  contemporaries  lay 
heavy  upon  him.  Neo- Augustan,  perhaps ;  it  is  the  eighteenth 
century  Bowdlerised  :  his  Ormont  a  Peterborough  who  has  been 
to  the  wash,  with  starch  to  replace  the  vanished  quicksilver. 
His  women  breathe  the  ampler  Augustan  ether,  but  resilient 
whalebone  has  given  place  to  the  more  fragile  crinoline  :  they 
never  achieve  the  dauntlessness  of  the  hoop.  Lady  Mary  was, 
indeed,  possible  only  in  her  own  generation,  or  in  this.  It  takes 
two  hundred  years  for  these  adjustments,  and  it  is  two  hundred 
years  in  1912  since  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  ran  away  with  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  with  a  dressing-gown  and  a  petticoat 
-“and  that  is  all  you  will  get  by  me.” 

Yet  not  even  Meredith  would  have  done  justice  to  that  aston¬ 
ishing  courtship.  It  cries  out  for  a  collaboration ;  for  Meredith 
and  Henry  James.  Meredith  should  reserve  himself  for  the  lady ; 
she  was  too  vivacious  for  his  collaborator;  Henry  James  would 
have  admired  and  feared  her.  But  with  Mr.  Wortley,  his  hand 
would  have  been  surer ;  perhaps  even  a  little  sympathetic ;  for 
Mr.  Wortley  also  feared  her,  at  all  events  until  matrimony,  in 
the  phrase  of  his  century  and  Lady  Mary,  had  changed  ‘‘the  tender 
lover  for  th’  imperious  lord.”  Meredith  wwild  have  lost  patience 
with  him,  w'onld  have  made  him  a  stick,  like  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Warwick  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  And  Mr.  Wortley  was  not 
a  stick.  If  he  hesitated  before  a  young  w^oman  such  that  ‘‘in  the 
very  twinkle  of  one  eye  [teste  Mr.  Pope]  there  is  more  wit, 
and  in  the  very  dimple  of  one  cheek  there  is  more  meaning,  than 
all  the  souls  that  ever  were  casually  put  into  women  since  men 
had  the  making  of  them,”  it  was  from  no  lack  of  desire  or  appre¬ 
ciation.  Simply  he  feared  her,  as  only  a  clever  man  can  fear  the 
woman  cleverer  still. 

For  Mr.  Wortley  was  clever,  if  a  little  heavy.  They  do  both 
an  injustice  who  see  Lady  Mary  unequally  yoked  together  with 
a  stupid  husband  ;  better,  perhaps,  if  she  had.  Stupidity,  with 
Mr.  Wortley ’s  presence  and  parts,  would  have  desired,  obtained, 
and  continued  to  enjoy.  Wortley  Montagu  must  needs  analyse. 
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with  that  critical  detachment  that  brings  the  curse  of  impotence 
upon  the  academic  mind.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  he  knew 
that  he  ran  to  his  hurt,  and  scowling,  ran  the  faster.  Lady 
Mary’s  was  no  mean  conquest,  and  she  knew  it.  “I  shall  never 
forget,”  she  promises  him  piteously,  “that  you  have  a  better 
understanding  than  myself.”  He  had,  in  the  phrase  that  Henry 
James  has  made  ominous,  a  fine  mind ;  his  classics,  by  which  a 
man  then  stood  or  fell,  were  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  though 
Lady  Mary  did  discover  an  inscription  near  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in 
“Greek  too  ancient  for  Mr.  Wortley’s  interpretation”;  he  had 
travelled,  and  to  better  profit  than  the  young  gentlemen  who 
tormented  Lady  Mary  in  Venice — a  caustic  Lady  Mary  at  fifty 
— “as  the  frogs  and  lice  did  the  palace  of  Pharaoh.”  “Here  are 
inundations  of  them  broke  in  upon  us  this  carnival,  and  mv 
apartment  must  be  their  refuge  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  having 
kept  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  languages  their  nurses  taught 
them.  Their  whole  business  abroad  (as  far  as  I  can  perceive) 
being  to  buy  new  clothes,  in  which  they  shine  in  some  obscure 
coffee-house  where  they  are  sure  of  meeting  only  one  another; 
and  after  the  important  conquest  of  some  w'aiting  gentlewoman 
of  an  opera  queen,  w’ho  perhaps  they  remember  as  long  as  they 
live,  return  to  England  excellent  judges  of  men  and  manners. 
I  find  the  spirit  of  patriotism  so  strong  in  me  every  time  I  see 
them” — Lady  Mary’s  eloquence  warms  in  the  going — “that  I 
look  on  them  as  the  greatest  blockheads  in  nature  :  and  to  say 
truth,  the  compound  of  booby  and  petit-maitre  makes  up  a  very 
odd  sort  of  animal.”  Mr.  Wortley  had  not  preserved  that 
inviolable  fidelity  :  he  was  the  only  man  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
when  George  I.  formed  his  new  Ministry  who  w'as  at  his  ease 
in  French ;  and  he  brought  back  wdth  him  from  the  Turkish 
Embassy  six  volumes  quarto  of  Oriental  MSS.,  some  of  it  the 
stuff  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Addison  liked  him  :  longs  to  talk 
an  evening  with  him  :  would  perhaps  spend  a  month  with  him 
this  summer  if  he  knew  w'here  :  Dick  Steele  and  he  often  remem¬ 
ber  him ;  he  is,  dear  sir,  yours  eternally.  Mr.  Addison  had  his 
portrait,  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  very  determined  young 
man.  He  belonged,  indeed,  to  that  celibate  company;  for  some¬ 
thing  over  thirty  years  had  preserved  the  Addisonian  attitude 
to  women,  a  shade  less  indulgent  perhaps,  certainly  less 
humorous.  One  gathers  that  he  made  an  exception  for  his  sister 
Anne,  the  exception  by  which  he  fell.  For  on  an  evil  day 
Edward  lingered,  talking,  in  Miss  Anne’s  apartment,  long  enough 
to  be  caught  by  the  entrance  of  visitors ;  before  he  could  decently 
make  his  excuses,  w’as  being  introduced  to  Miss  Anne’s  dearest 
friend.  Enter  the  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont. 
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She  must  have  been  barely  twenty ;  inconsequent  as  a  naughty 
cat,  with  something  still  of  the  delightful  child  who  was  toasted 
at  the  Kit-cat  Club  on  an  unforgotten  night.  Her  beauty  was 
astonishing  :  Mr.  Wortley  lingered  to  converse,  and  was  undone. 
He  hazarded  a  classical  quotation ;  it  failed  to  swamp  that  airy 
craft ;  she  rode  the  billow  saucily.  Mr.  Wortley  was  discovering 
a  literature  as  wide  as  his  own,  but  held  with  that  feminine 
insecurity  of  grasp  so  endearing  to  masculine  scholarship.  Eve, 
Pope  called  her,  but  Eve  after  the  assimilation  of  the  apple  :  a 
conversable  Eve ;  an  Eve  who  had  read  everything  and  shame¬ 
facedly  confessed  to  the  worst  education  in  the  world.  Nol 
quite  everything.  One  author  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wortley  she — 
0  wise  Lady  Mary ! — had  no  acquaintance  with ;  the  elegant 
Quintus  Curtius.  A  few  days  brought  her  a  stately  edition  of 
the  Alexander,  with  a  suggestion  in  admirable  verse  on  the 
title-page  that  the  Macedonian  confronted  with  such  beauty  had 
sought  the  conquest  of  no  other  world.  His  omission,  one  in¬ 
ferred,  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu  was  about  to  supply. 

In  every  man,  says  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  even  the  most  married, 
there  sleeps  a  bachelor ;  the  bachelor  in  Mr.  Wortley,  like  the 
dramatist  in  Shakespeare,  never  slept.  His  lapse  on  this  occasion 
was  sheer  intoxication ;  a  very  little  while,  and  he  awoke  from 
that  delirium  to  find  himself  irretrievably,  sullenly,  in  love  :  in 
love,  moreover,  with  an  irreconcilable.  Before  him  had  stretched 
“the  true  I'oluptS,  a  smooth  tranquillity  ” ;  no  insecurity  of  for¬ 
tune  shook  him ;  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  living  for  six 
months  on  fifty  pounds  (“as  pleasantly  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,” 
he  told  Mr.  Addison,  and  one  believes  him,  for  Mr.  Wortley  was 
ever  of  a  frugal  mind) ;  he  was  a  second  son,  disapproving  of  his 
father,  and  unharassed  by  personal  relations.  What  had  he  to 
make  with  an  expensive  and  inconsequent  firefly,  a  creature 
of  such  levity  that  he  is  never  sure  of  her  for  a  day,  extravagant, 
undisciplined,  as  exacting  a  woman  of  fashion  as  it  behoved 
the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Kingston, 
to  be?  “I  know  what  is  best  for  me,”  he  cries  in  almost  Pauline 
despair;  ‘T  condemn  what  I  do,  and  yet  I  fear  I  must  do 
it.”  It  rings  comically  in  the  middle  of  a  love-letter ;  yet 
the  question  “Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  woo’d?”  is 
usually  capped  by  “Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  won?” 
Lady  Mary  was  won. 

Now  Mr.  Wortley  was  right  in  his  main  contention,  that  he 
was  in  for  trouble ;  he  misjudged  only  the  detail.  He  foreboded 
marriage  with  the  Addisonian  monster,  the  woman  of  fashion  : 
he  achieved  it  with  an  indolent  gipsy.  For  if  the  bachelor  that 
sleeps  in  all  men  waked  in  Mr.  Wortley,  the  gipsy  that  sleeps  in 
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all  women  waked  in  Lady  Mary.  Not  that  she  would  ever  have 
announced  to  Mr.  Wortley,  as  did  that  other  lady  of  high  degree 
to  her  lord — the  ballad  is  surely  of  her  century — that  she  was 
‘  ‘  off  with  the  raggle-taggle  gipsies  O !  ”  Lady  Mary  was  o( 
that  irreclaimable  type,  the  gipsy  who  accepts  the  social  con. 
vention  as  a  convenient  camping-ground.  This  at  least  her  un¬ 
wholesome  scapegrace  of  a  son  had  of  his  mother,  the  adaptabOity 
that  made  him  a  citizen  of  Europe  :  it  was  Ijady  Mary  in  him 
who  cried  fish  at  Blackwall,  and  was  discovered,  a  converse  Saul, 
driving  his  master’s  asses  on  the  road  to  Oporto  from  the  vine¬ 
yards  above  the  Douro.  It  was  the  gipsy  who  coaxed  Mr, 
Wortley,  if  he  is  too  poor  to  give  her  “  an  establishment  in 
London,”  to  travel  instead.  If  he  will  take  her  to  Naples,  she 
will  promise  “  to  make  no  acquaintance  there  of  any  kind,”  but 
there  will  always  be  new  things  to  talk  about ;  desiderata  to  Ladv 
Mary,  for  “  when  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.”  She  w’ails  from  Constantinople  that  the  Prench 
Ambassadress  will  come  to  see  her  with  five  and  twenty  foot¬ 
men,  and  a  carriage  full  of  gentlemen  ushers,  and  she  must  do 
likewise ;  she  would  so  much  rather  run  about  in  her  Turkish 
veil,  which,  she  adds,  is  vastly  becoming.  Finally,  at  sixty— it  is 
the  way  of  old  age,  she  remarks,  to  bring  out  the  prominent 
passion,  and  the  prominent  feature,  by  the  receding  of  the 
others,  just  as  your  large  nose  grows  larger — she  encamps  in  a 
spider-ridden  palazzo  at  Louvere,  and  makes  herself  a  camp 
kitchen  in  her  wood  up  the  river,  a  ”  little  wood  carpeted  with 
violets  and  strawberries  and  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  nightin¬ 
gales,”  where  she  can  catch  her  fish,  cook  it  and  eat  it,  and 
w’atch  the  boats  going  up  and  down  to  Mantua,  Guastalla,  and 
Pont  de  Vie.  She  never  quotes  him  of  Amiens — she  quotes  very 
little,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  her  reckless  reading— but 
she  loved  to  live  i’  the  sun.  She  had  as  much  delight  walking 
in  it  this  morning,  she  whites  to  Lady  Bute,  as  ever  she  had 
tilting  up  and  dowm  the  Mall,  “even  when  I  imagined  I  had 
my  share  of  the  admiration  of  the  place,  which  was  generally 
soured  for  me  before  I  slept  by  the  informations  of  my  female 
friends,  who  seldom  failed  to  tell  me  that  I  had  showed  an  inch 
above  my  shoe-heels,  or  some  other  criticism  of  equal  weight.” 
As  for  extravagance,  Mr.  Wortley’s  fears  read  a  little  oddly  when 
one  remembers  Walpole  on  the  meanness  of  her  age.  One  dis¬ 
counts  Horace,  of  course ;  with  Lady  Mary,  he  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  malicious  goblin  with  a  lantern ;  but,  quite  pro¬ 
bably,  both  were  right.  There  is  an  interval  of  twenty  years 
betw'een  judgments,  and  Ijady  TMary,  having  beggared  herself  by 
her  marriage,  had  been  for  that  interval  dependent  on  Mr. 
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ave  Wortley.  One  can  imagine  no  better  discipline  for  the  improvi- 
[ree  dent.  Exacting,  however,  she  undoubtedly  was,  though  in  a 
vas  fashion  other  than  Mr.  Wortley  dreamed^  ‘  ‘  I  will  part  with 
of  anything  for  you  but  you,”  she  wrote  him,  in  one  of  those 
•a-  cryptic  statements  which  he  so  pathetically  laboured  to  fathom. 

But  this  was  before  two  years’  learning  ‘  ‘  that  coldness  from 
ity  possession  springs  ” — the  cynicism  is  hers — had  cured  her  of 

im  extravagance  of  passion.  Whether  it  cured  her  of  that  passion  t 

ul,  itself :  what  was  the  inwardness  of  that  ‘ '  unquarrelling  separa- 

le-  tion  ”  twenty  years  later,  with  Mr.  Wortley  on  one  side  begging 

Ir.  for  detail  that  he  may  follow  her  route  on  the  map,  and  Lady  ' 

in  Mary  on  the  other  offering  to  describe  anything  that  interests 

he  him  because  she  is  never  so  content  as  in  amusing  him,  remains 

ut  a  question  :  a  question,  such  is  Lady  Mary’s  efficacy,  that  still 

ly  seems  a  little  impertinent.  For  Lady  Mary  was  an  aristocrat,  as 

Qe  well  as  a  gipsy  :  she  is  the  frankest  woman  that  ever  wrote,  and 

:h  the  most  impenetrable.  “I  always  comprehend  your  expres- 

it-  sions,”  cries  Mr.  Wortley,  voicing  the  eternal  complaint  of  his 

io  sex,  “but  vrould  give  a  great  deal  to  know  what  passes  in  your 

ih  heart.” 

is  At  the  moment,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  passion  of  which  Mr. 
it  Wortley  would  have  given  much  to  Be  secure.  Hungry  and  self- 

le  tormented,  he  prowds  round  paradise,  a  paradise  that  he  knows 

a  will  prove  purgatory  :  the  gate  swings  open,  and  he  cautiously 

p  retreats;  it  closes,  and  he  bays  the  moon.  For  the  Eve  who 

h  swung  on  the  gate  was  inscrutable,  and  the  issues  conflicting. 

1-  Said  the  bachelor,  it  is  unwise  :  said  the  schoolmaster,  she  is 

1  unworthy  :  while  the  brain  of  the  natural  man  was  hammering 

1  to  the  old  rhythm.  She  loves  me  .  .  .  she  loves  me  not.  Eve 

y  suspected  the  triangle  of  forces,  compounded  with  the  third, 

t  But  it  was  a  mettlesome  fight. 

;  There  was  apparently  an  understanding  of  sorts  already  be- 
1  tween  them,  when  the  bachelor  and  the  schoolmaster  flung  gage 

1  of  battle  :  a  Taller  with  Mr.  Bickerstaff’s  views  on  the  inconstant 

and  trifling  sex  :  reinforced  by  a  letter  of  endorsement.  It  pro¬ 
voked  ”  the  first  I  ever  wrote  to  one  of  your  sex  and  shall  be 
the  last  ”  :  a  very  agreeable  mixture  of  frankness  and  embarrass¬ 
ment.  We  begin  a  little  abruptly,  ‘‘Perhaps  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  this  letter,”  but  gather  dignity  and  sententiousness  in  refuting 
Mr.  Bickerstaff’s  ‘‘  very  wrong  notions  of  our  sex — ”  with  swift 
transition  to  Mr.  Wortley’s  very  wrong  notions  of  ourself. 

“Give  me  leave  to  say  it  (I  know  it  sounds  vain),  I  know  how 
to  make  a  man  of  sense  happy  :  but  then  that  man  must  resolve 
to  contribute  something  towards  it  himself.  I  have  so  much 
esteem  for  you,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  you  was  unhappy ; 
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but  for  the  world  I  would  not  be  the  instrument  of  making  yon 
so  :  which  (of  the  humours  you  are)  is  hardly  to  be  avoided  if 
I  am  your  wife.  You  distrust  me — I  can  neither  be  easy,  nor 
loved,  where  I  am  distrusted.  Nor  do  I  believe  your  passion  ® 
for  me  is  what  you  pretend  it ;  at  least  I  am  sure  was  I  in  love  I 
could  not  talk  as  you  do.”  gi 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ‘  ‘  cooling  card  ’  ’  :  the  conspirators  re-  ^ 

tire,  biting  their  thumbs.  But  security  brings  Mr.  Wortley  a 
fresh  access  of  dread  :  he  writes  a  little  wildly.  The  gate  swings 
to  :  my  lady  regards  him  over  the  bars,  smiling  a  little  ironically. 
“Your  letter  is  to  tell  me  you  should  think  yourself  undone  if  ^ 

you  married  me  :  but  if  I  would  be  so  tender  as  to  confess  I  should  ^ 

break  my  heart  if  you  did  not,  then  you’d  consider  whether  ^ 

you  would  or  no ;  but  yet  you  hoped  you  should  not.  I  take  ' 

this  to  be  the  right  interpretation  of  ‘ '  even  your  kindness  can’t  * 

destroy  me  of  a  sudden  ” — ”  I  hope  I  am  not  in  your  power”—  ^ 

”  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  satisfied,”  etc.  ...  ”  You  beg 
to  know  whether  I  would  not  be  out  of  humour.  The  expression 
is  modest  enough,  but  that  is  not  what  you  mean.  ...  You 
would  have  me  say  I  am  violently  in  love  :  that  is,  finding  you 
think  better  of  me  than  you  desire,  you  would  have  me  give  yon  a 
just  cause  to  contemn  me.  I  doubt  much  whether  there  is  a 
creature  in  the  w'orld  humble  enough  to  do  that.  I  should  not 
think  you  more  unreasonable  if  you  were  in  love  with  my  face, 
and  asked  me  to  disfigure  it  to  make  you  easy.  I  have  heard 
of  some  nuns  who  made  use  of  that  expedient  to  secure  their 
own  happiness ;  but  amongst  all  the  popish  saints  and  martyrs 
I  never  read  of  one  whose  charity  was  sublime  enough  to  make 
themselves  deformed  or  ridiculous  to  restore  their  lovers  to  peace 
and  quietness.  In  short,  if  nothing  can  content  you  but  despis¬ 
ing  me  heartily,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  always  so  barbarous  as 
to  wish  you  may  esteem  me  as  long  as  you  live.” 

Mr.  Wortley  must  have  felt  a  little  ridiculous.  If  he  did, 
he  had  a  swift  revenge.  There  is  a  third  letter,  her  ladyship’s 
magnificent  courtesy  of  withdrawal,  mocking  herself  and  him. 
She  had  been  fond  enough  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dryden — ”  pardon 
the  romantic  air  of  repeating  verses” — that 

"  Whom  Heaven  would  bless  it  does  from  pomp  remove, 

And  makes  their  wealth  in  privacy  and  love.” 

”  These  notions  had  corrupted  my  judgment  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Biddy  Tipkins.”  But  the  defiance  is  a  little  hysterical  :  that 
laughter  ended  badly.  ”  You  think  me  all  that  is  detestable; 
you  accuse  me  of  w’ant  of  sincerity  and  generosity.  To  convince 
you  of  your  mistake.  I’ll  show  you  the  last  extremes  of  both."  I 
[There  ends  a  paragraph  :  not  even  in  extremity  does  Lady  Mary  I 
cease  to  be  literary.]  I 
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“When  I  foolishly  fancied  you  loved  me  (which  I  confess  I  had 
never  any  great  reason  for,  except  that  I  wished  it),  there  is  no 
condition  of  life  I  could  not  have  been  happy  in  with  you,  so  very 
much  I  liked  you — I  might  say  loved,  since  it  is  the  last  thing  I’ll 
ever  say  to  you.”  [Lady  Mary  there  sealed  herself  of  the  tribe  of 
great  lovers  :  she  could  not  lightly  bring  herself  to  write  The 
yame.]  “  This  is  telling  you  sincerely  my  greatest  weakness  : 
and  now  I  will  oblige  you  with  a  new  proof  of  generosity.  I’ll 
never  see  you  more.” 

Thereafter,  there  is  no  more  fencing.  It  struck  fire ‘from  even 
Mr.  Wortley’s  steel.  ‘‘I  would  die  to  be  secure  of  your  heart 
though  but  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  Were  this  but  true,  what  is  there 
I  would  not  do  to  secure  you  ?  ”  It  would  have  been  a  petty 
ffoman’s  opportunity ;  Lady  Mary  hesitated,  and  plunged,  with 
the  terrible  generosity  of  a  proud  woman.  “Would  any  w’oman 
but  me  renounce  all  the  world  for  one  ?  or  would  any  man  but  you 
be  insensible  of  such  a  proof  of  sincerity  ?  ” 

For  Lady  Mary  knew  her  antagonist  with  a  surer  analysis 
than  his  of  her  :  and  knew  herself  for  a  fool.  He  need  not  think, 
she  told  him,  that  she  approves  of  her  own  conduct ;  her  con¬ 
science  flies  in  her  face  every  time  she  thinks  on’t.  But — it  is 
the  epitome  of  the  Meredithian  curse — “  without  being  a  jot  wiser 
than  my  neighbours  I  have  the  peculiar  misfortune  to  know  and 
condemn  all  the  wrong  things  I  do.”  She  knew  that  she  suffered 
him  too  far.  “I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility,”  she  wrote 
fiercely.  “I  have  carried  my  complaisances  to  you  farther  than 
1  ought.  Our  aunts  and  grandmothers  always  tell  us  that  men 
are  a  sort  of  animals,  that  if  ever  they  are  constant,  ’tis  only 
when  they  are  ill-used.  ’Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  never  could 
believe ;  experience  has  taught  me  the  truth  of  it.  You  are  the 
first  I  ever  had  a  correspondence  with,  and  I  thank  God  I  have 
done  with  it  for  all  my  life.  ...  I  wish  among  the  variety  of 
acquaintance  you  may  find  someone  to  please  you  :  and  can’t 
help  the  vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all,  you  won’t 
find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treatment,  though  a 
thousand  more  deserving,  and  every  one  happier.” 

Frankly,  one  agrees  with  Lady  Mary ;  we  begin  to  be  a  little 
tired  of  her  humility,  a  little  afraid  that  Mr.  Wortley’s  blindness 
to  her  passion  was  of  the  sort  least  curable.  But,  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  her  sex,  the  correspondence  was  punctuated  by  inter¬ 
views  :  Lady  Mary  on  paper  was  an  artist,  too  great  an  artist 
for  anything  but  terrible  sincerity ;  Lady  Mary  in  the  flesh  was 
a  woman,  and  not  of  the  type  of  those  ladies  in  the  Parthenissa 
of  whom  Dorothy  Osborne  complained  that  they  are  all  so  kind, 
they  make  no  sport.  One  letter  of  Mr.  Wortley’s  abides  for 
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evidence  :  a  sulky  masterpiece.  “Every  time  you  see  me,  gives 
me  a  fresh  proof  of  your  not  caring  for  me — yet  I  beg  you  will 
meet  me  once  more.  .  .  .  Who  is  the  happy  man  you  went  to? 

I  agree  with  you  ”  (one  hears  the  concentrated  bitterness) ;  "J 
am  often  so  dull,  I  cannot  explain  my  meaning.  ...  If  you  can’t 
find  it  out  that  you  are  going  to  be  unhappy,  ask  your  sister.  .  . . 
She  knows  you  don’t  care  for  me,  and  that  you  will  like  me  less 
and  less  every  year ;  perhaps  every  day  of  your  life.  You  may, 
wdth  a  little  care,  please  another  as  well,  and  make  him  less 
timorous.  It  is  possible  I  too  may  please  some  of  those  that  have 
but  little  acquaintance.  .  .  .  When  you  hear  of  all  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  you,  and  to  myself,  you  will  resolve  against  me.  I  see 
you  can  never  be  thoroughly  intimate  with  me  :  ’tis  because  yon 
have  no  pleasure  in  it.” 

Et  patati  et  patata — until  Mr.  Wortley  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke,  committing  himself  to  a  proposal  for  his  1 
daughter’s  hand.  High  comedy  is  about  to  turn  Romantic :  the 
Duke  plays  the  heavy  father  to  stage  perfection.  Not  that  the 
interview  began  unamiably.  Mr.  Wortley  was  an  unexception¬ 
able  young  man  :  his  political  prospects  excellent  :  one  proceeds 
to  settlements ;  to  the  question  of  Lady  Mary’s  establishment, 
and  the  entail  of  his  estate.  It  brought  the  bachelor  and  the 
schoolmaster  together  to  their  feet.  Mr.  Wortley’s  means  admit 
of  the  extravagance  of  a  house  in  town  as  little  as  his  principles 
do  of  entail  :  see  Mr.  Addison’s  view’s  in  the  Spectator.  Mr. 
Wortley  stood  firm  to  Mr.  Addison  in  the  crash  of  avalanches. 
There  is  a  burst  of  cataclysmic  wrath  :  the  gate  of  paradise  slams, 
and  a  fulminating  Duke  stands  sentry  where  Eve  so  lately  swung: 
Eve  herself,  always  so  poignantly  desired  in  retreat,  disappears 
in  the  remoter  shades,  there  forced  to  suffer  the  addresses  of  a 
new  and  formidable  suitor,  titled,  infatuated,  prodigal  of  jointure, 
and  unembarrassed  by  the  Addisonian  scruple.  The  situation 
simplifies  and  transfigures.  Lady  Mary  within  has  the  glitter 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  :  Mr.  Wortley  recklessly  desiring  without, 
is  haloed  by  Cophetua’s  crown.  “The  generosity  and  the  good¬ 
ness  of  this  letter  ”  vanquishes  her  wholly.  “I  am  at  this  minute 
more  inclined  to  speak  tenderly  to  you  than  ever  I  w’as  in  my  life 
— so  much  inclined  I  will  say  nothing.  ...  At  this  minute  I 
have  no  will  that  does  not  agree  with  yours.”  Meantime  the 
abhorred  w’edding-clothes  are  purchased,  the  settlements  drawn 
up  :  there  is  no  escape  but  by  “coach  and  six  at  seven  o’clock 
to-morrow.”  She  will  be  on  the  balcony  that  looks  on  the  road: 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stop  under  it,  and  she  wdll  come  down 
to  him.  There  is  one  little  terrified  letter  on  Friday  night— 
“Are  you  sure  you  shall  love  me  for  ever?  Shall  we  never 
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repent?”  .  •  •  but  it  ends:  “I  will  be  only  yours  and  I  will 
do  what  you  please.”  The  curtain  rings  down. 

It  rises  after  three  months,  prettily  enough,  on  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  hesitating  over  her  first  letter  to'  her  husband. 
“I  don’t  know  very  vrell  how  to  begin  :  I  am  perfectly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  a  proper  matrimonial  style.  After  all,  I  think 
tis  best  to  write  as  if  we  were  not  married  at  all.”  The  mise- 
cnscene  is  a  hired  house  in  Yorkshire  :  Mr.  Wortley  in  that  last 
generous  ardour  had  promised  all  things,  even  travel :  and  kept 
to  word  by  housing  his  captive  gipsy  with  divers  worthy  families 
in  bis  native  county.  For  the  moment,  how^ever,  the  gipsy  was 
exorcised  :  that  first  letter  is  a  curious  illusory  forecast  of  the 
domestic  Lady  Mary  who  might  have  been ;  whereby  the 
eighteenth  century  had  lost  its  choicest  aspic.  She  tells  Mr. 
Wortley  of  the  household ;  of  her  host  and  hostess  still  in  love 
with  one  another ;  of  the  nursery  naughtiness  of  Miss  Nanny  and 
Miss  Biddy — “I  don’t  know  whether  you  realise  that  this  seeming 
impertinent  account  is  the  tenderest  expressions  of  my  love  to 
Tou  ” :  it  is  because  she  likes  to  think  it  will  some  day  be  even 
so  with  themselves :  will  he  think  her  a  hypocrite  if  she  con- 
(esses  that  she  returns  private  thanks  to  Heaven  every  day  at 
family  prayers  for  making  her  ‘‘Yours,  M.  W.  Montagu.” 

Unluckily,  Mr.  Wortley  was  not  of  the  type  of  that  Lord 
Hartington  whom  Lady  Mary  has  agreeably  credited  ‘‘with  so 
great  a  vocation  for  matrimony  that  I  verily  believe,  if  it  had  not 
been  established  before  his  time,  he  would  have  had  the  glory 
of  the  invention.”  Already  Lady  Mary  had  realised  it  :  ‘‘I  would 
have  you  want  no  pleasure  that  a  single  life  can  afford  you,”  she 
wrote  a  little  proudly;  ‘‘a  woman  that  adds  nothing  to  a  man’s 
fortune  ought  not  to  take  from  his  happiness.”  She  had  yet  to 
realise  that  it  was  not  the  pleasures  of  the  single  life  that  Mr. 
Wortley  would  hanker  for  :  it  was  for  that  w'hich  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts,  the  single  life  itself.  Mr.  Wortley’s  affairs 
kept  him  much  in  town  :  it  was  unthinkable — though  Lady  Mary 
had  once  thought  of  it — that  she  should  encamp  with  him  in  his 
bachelor  rooms  :  she  must  be,  she  is  ‘‘sensible  how  far  I  ought 
to  be  contented  w'hen  your  affairs  oblige  you  to  be  without  me.” 
Mr.  Wortley  returns  to  the  familiar  sacred  haunts,  calling  occa¬ 
sionally  at  Mr.  Tonson’s,  bookseller,  at  Shakespeare’s  Head, 
near  Catherine  Place,  for  letters  from  Madame. 

Happy  enough  letters,  at  first,  if  always  a  little  wistful.  “I 
see  nothing,  but  I  think  of  everything,  and  indulge  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  is  always  employed  on  you.”  She  has  discovered  an 
old  trunk  of  papers,  among  them  the  letters  of  his  great-grand¬ 
mother  the  countess  to  her  lord,  which  ‘‘will  tend  much  to  my 
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edification,  being  the  most  extraordinary  lessons  of  economy  that 
ever  I  read  in  my  life  ” ;  yesterday  she  walked  two  hours  on  the 
terrace.  “These  are  the  most  considerable  events  that  have  ^ 
happened  in  your  absence,  excepting  that  a  good-natured  robin 
redbreast  kept  me  company  the  whole  afternoon,  with  so  much  I 
good  humour  and  humanity  as  gives  me  faith  for  the  piece  of  I 
charity  ascribed  to  these  little  creatures  in  the  Children  in  the  I 
Wood  :  w’hich  I  have  hitherto  thought  only  a  poetical  ornament  I 
of  history.”  She  expects  a  letter  next  post  to  tell  her  that  he  is  I 
well  in  London,  “and  that  your  business  will  not  detain  you  long  I 
from  her  w’ho  cannot  be  happy  without  you.”  I 

It  was  a  disability  which  Mr.  Wortley  did  not  share;  less 
perhaps  from  lack  of  affection  than  of  imagination.  He  loved 
her,  after  his  fashion  :  but  his  absences  w^re  unharassed  by 
visions  :  the  pathos  of  that  solitary  young  figure  on  the  terrace 
was  not  poignant  enough  to  spoil  the  flavour  of  Mr.  Addison’s 
conversation.  If  the  picture  did  flash  upon  his  inward  eye,  it 
was  probably  with  gratification  that  the  figure  was  solitary :  it 
had  not  been  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont’s  wont  to  be  regarded  only 
by  a  robin  redbreast,  unless — he  must  have  read  it  among  her 
verses  long  afterwards  : — 

“ — when  some  bumpkin  at  church 
Stares  wistfully  over  the  pew.” 

In  time,  indeed,  the  letters  grow  a  little  querulous  :  “peevish 
and  splenetic  ”  were  Lady  Mary’s  own  adjectives  for  them,  with 
her  usual  unavailing  perception.  Mr.  Wortley  answers  with 
salutary  sharpness.  It  wrung  from  her  that  peculiarly  feminine 
apology,  which  put  the  receiver  more  thoroughly  in  the  wrong. 
“I  am  alone,  without  any  amusement  to  take  up  my  thoughts. 

I  am  in  circumstances  in  which  melancholy  is  apt  to  prevail  even 
over  all  amusements,  dispirited  and  alone,  and  you  write  me 
quarrelling  letters.”  A  little  later  she  has  been  very  ill,  but 
would  not  order  Grace  to  write  to  him,  lest  he  should  think  her 
worse  than  she  wms — “though  I  don’t  believe  the  fright  would 
have  been  considerable  enough  to  have  done  you  much  harm." 
It  hurts  to  write  things  like  that,  unless  one  is  very  sure  of  con¬ 
tradiction  :  doubtless  Mr.  Wortley  showed  the  truest  kindness  in 
discouraging  the  habit  by  ignoring  it.  One  hopes  he  did  not 
equally  ignore  the  desperate  little  sentence  at  the  end  :  “I  wish 
you  would  write  again  to  Mr.  Phipps,  for  I  don’t  hear  of  any 
money,  and  am  in  the  utmost  necessity  for  it.” 

In  June,  the  boy  was  born.  Mr.  Wortley  leaves  her  com¬ 
placently  :  her  matronhood  wdll  have  something  else  to  do  than 
to  “lament  your  absence  as  if  you  were  still  my  lover,”  an  irk¬ 
some  assurance  when  one  is  conscious  of  having  become  that 
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more  sensible  creature,  her  husband.  So  confident  is  he  that 
he  intermits  his  correspondence  completely  :  which  inordinately 
distressed  her.  “’Tis  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the  world,”  she 
^jQte— she  had  always  a  trick  of  generalising — “  to  think  one  has 
reason  to  complain  of  what  one  loves.”  This  was  a  subtlety 
too  Coleridgean  for  Mr.  Wortley  :  moreover,  there  was  more 
afoot  in  the  last  winter  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  than  the  vapours 
of  an  unreasonable  young  woman  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Wortley  adopts  a  strong-minded  policy.  When  she  writes 
that  she  is  ill  he  hopes  it  is  not  so  bad  as  she  makes  it :  nor  does 
he  refer  to  his  son,  being  kept  sufficiently  informed  on  that  head. 
For  a  while  the  results  are  very  pleasing  :  her  letters  are  of  an 
admirable  decorum.  But  it  was  a  deceitful  lull  :  on  November 
24th  (Mr.  Wortley  dated  that  letter  in  his  own  hand)  he  reaped 
the  whirlwind.  She  knows  very  well  ‘‘that  nobody  was  ever 
teased  into  a  liking,  and  ’tis  perhaps  harder  to  revive  a  past  one 
than  to  overcome  an  aversion  ”  :  but  for  once  she  will  ‘‘  suffer 
my  inclination  to  get  the  better  of  my  reason.  I  have  not  often 
opportunities  of  indulging  myself,  and  I  will  do  it  in  this  one 
letter.”  And  what  is  all  this  pother  about?  She  parted  with 
him  in  July,  and  ’tis  now  the  middle  of  November  :  but  she  does 
not  complain  of  that.  Of  what  then?  Simply  that  he  never 
says  he  is  sorry  for  it.  Would  not  any  man,  not  her  lover,  be 
out  of  patience  with  her,  the  more  for  her  affectation  of  reason¬ 
ableness?  ‘‘I  would  not  have  you  do  yourself  any  prejudice,  but 
a  little  kindness  will  cost  you  nothing.  I  do  not  bid  you  lose 
anything  by  hasting  to  see  me,  but  I  would  have  you  think  it  a 
misfortune  when  we  are  asunder.  Instead  of  that,  you  seem 
perfectly  pleased  with  our  separation.  .  .  .  When  I  reflect  on 
your  behaviour,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own,  and  think  I  am  playing 
the  part  of  my  Lady  Winchester.  At  least  be  as  generous  as  my 
lord :  and  as  he  made  her  an  early  confession  of  his  aversion, 
own  to  me  your  inconstancy,  and  upon  my  word  I  will  give  you 
DO  more  trouble  about  it.  .  .  .  As  ’tis  my  first,  this  is  my  last 
complaint.” 

Not  quite  the  last.  The  news  came  north  of  the  death  of  the 
Queen  :  there  are  rumours  of  a  Jacobite  invasion  from  Scotland ; 
she  writes  in  terror  to  know  what  to  do  with  herself  and  the 
boy :  characteristically  more  distressed  that  he  has  neglected  to 
write  for  news  of  her  in  the  danger,  than  by  the  danger  itself ; 
a  piece  of  sentiment  that  sufficiently  excuses  his  continued  silence. 
There  is  one  last  brief  letter — ‘‘You  made  me  cry  two  hours  last 
night  ” — thereafter  peace.  In  a  very  few  months  the  exile  was 
over :  Mr.  Wortley’s  appointment  to  the  Treasury  demanded 
even  from  his  careful  mind  the  London  establishment  :  Lady 
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Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  restored  full-mooned  to  the  firmament 
where  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  had  been  the  crescent :  Lady  Mary 
at  six  and  twenty,  beautiful,  disillusioned,  dangerous,  immune 
But  the  good  work  had  been  accomplished  upon  her,  before  ever 
the  period  of  probation  was  ended.  Already  in  Yorkshire  her 
letters  are  as  from  one  politician  to  another.  If  she  reproaches 
it  is  with  an  admirable  lightness — “Adieu.  I  wish  you  would 
learn  from  Mr.  Steele  how  to  write  to  your  wife  ’’ — or  with  a 
pure  acerbity  unsicklied  by  sentiment  :  “You  do  me  wrong  in 
imagining  (as  I  perceive  you  do)  that  my  reasons  for  being  so 
solicitous  for  your  having  that  place  was  in  view  of  spending 
more  money  than  we  do.  You  have  no  cause  of  fancying  me 
capable  of  such  a  thought.” 

At  last  Lady  Mary  had  learned  “the  matrimonial  style.” 

Helen  Waddell. 


LA  EEPONSE  DE  GEORGES  MOORE  EN 
FORME  DE  SONNET  A  SON  AMI  EDOUARD 
DUJARDIN  (L’ AUTEUR  DE  “LA  SOURCE 
DU  FLEUVE  CHRETIEN”)  QUI  L’AVAIT 
INVITE  A  BLOIS  POUR  MANGER  DE 
L’ALOSE. 

La  chair  est  bonne  de  Talose 
Plus  fine  que  celle  du  bar, 
iNIais  la  Loire  est  loin  et  je  n’ose 
Abandonner  Pierre  Abelard. 

Je  suis  un  esclave  de  I’art ; 

La  sage  H^loise  se  pose 

Sans  robe,  sans  coiffe  et  sans  fard, 

Et  j’oublie  aisement  I’alose. 

Mais  je  vois  la  claire  maison — 

Arbres,  pelouses  et  statue  ! 

Dujardin,  j’entend  ta  le9on  : 

Raison  qui  sauve,  foi  qui  tue, 

Autels  eclabousses  du  son 
Que  verse  une  idole  abattue. 
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On  reaching  the  Great  Bridge  H^loise  stopped  like  one  upon  whom 
a  spell  was  laid,  and  she  could  not  do  else  than  abandon  the 
ramble  in  the  woods,  for  it  came  to  her  memory  that  the  King’s 
Gardens  were  open  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  and  that  students 
assembled  there  for  discussion.  Soon  the  swallows  will  be  here, 
she  said,  building  under  the  eaves,  and  she  repeated  Virgil’s  lines 
all  the  way  up  the  rue  des  Chantres,  passing  the  Cathedral 
without  seeing  it,  her  feet  leading  her  instinctively  to  the  Little 
Bridge  that  connected  the  city  island  with  the  left  bank.  Clerks 
and  students  were  coming  over  it.  And  for  what  are  you  coming? 
she  asked,  and  heard  the  news  that  Abelard’s  enemies  thought 
that  they  had  found  a  worthy  opponent.  But  the  one  they  have 
found,  the  scholar  said,  is  but  a  barking  dog  that  should  be  driven 
off  wdth  the  stick  of  truth.  All  the  same,  I’d  like  to  hear  his 
story,  said  Heloise,  and  nothing  loath  the  student  began  : 

Abelard’s  opponent  is  Gosvin,  a  young  man  from  Joslen’s 
school  at  Douai,  and  one  full  of  pluck  and  resource  in  argument. 
But  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  will  be  the  winner. 
Joslen,  his  master,  tried  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him 
that  Abelard  w'as  even  more  formidable  in  criticism  than  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  not  so  much  a  doctor  as  a  wdt ;  that  he  never  gave  in, 
never  acquiesced  in  the  truth  unless  it  was  in  his  favour ;  that 
he  wielded  the  hammer  of  Hercules,  and  never  let  go,  and  that 
he  would  do  better  to  unravel  his  sophisms  and  avoid  his  errors 
than  to  expose  himself  to  laughter  by  challenging  Abelard  in 
disputation.  But  it  w^as  impossible  to  dissuade  him.  So  his 
friends  and  comrades  gave  him  a  brave  send-off  and  are  now 
praying  for  him,  so  it  is  said.  Abelard  knows  nothing  of  it. 
Gosvin  has  a  few  friends,  and  as  soon  as  the  master  begins  his 
lessons  Gosvin  is  to  rise  up.  You’ll  hear  it  all  in  an  hour’s  time 
in  the  cloister.  From  another  she  learnt  that  Gosvin  was  a 
stripling  of  six  and  twenty,  slight  as  a  child,  with  pink  and  white 
complexion.  And  Abcdard?  she  asked.  As  the  student  was 
about  to  answer  her,  he  was  accosted  by  another  student,  and 
Heloise  gave  ear  to  him,  thinking  he  was  about  to  speak  of 
Abelard.  But  it  was  of  the  fine  weather  they  spoke,  and  not 
many  words  were  exchanged  on  this  subject  when  the  rumour 
anent  the  cloudless  sky  provoked  the  sally  :  a  sky  that  you  do 
not  often  see  here,  but  which  we  see  so  often  in  Italy  that  we 
weary  of  it.  How  proud  the  Italians  are  of  their  sky,  cried 

(1)  Chapters  from  Mr.  George  Moore’s  forthcoming  work,  "  Heloise  and 
Abdlard.” 
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another.  Is  not  then  the  sun  the  same  everywhere?  H^loise 
asked,  and  it  was  this  simple  question  that  raised  the  discussion 
that  she  had  heard  her  uncle  say  last  winter  while  sitting  by  the 
fireside  was  one  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  Cathedral  Gardens. 
The  same  sun?  a  student  asked.  Have  a  care.  Did  not  the 
master  tell  us  that  qualities  are  real  and  that  the  species  are  as 
real?  Of  course,  cried  another  student,  things  are  not  words, 
and  whoever  denies  it  falls  into  Roscelin’s  heresy. 

A  contentious  statement  this  proved  to  be,  and  it  brought 
forward  an  opponent  who  said  :  If  the  qualities  exist  beyond  the 
things  wdth  which  we  associate  them,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
exists  apart  from  the  flowers ;  and  if  the  Italian  sky  is  of  one 
colour  and  the  French  sky  of  another,  there  are  two  skies.  If 
one  sky  is  cool  and  grey  and  the  other  blue  and  burning,  it  seems 
hard  to  deny  that  there  are  several  qualities  of  sun — two  suns. 
But  we  know  that  there  is  but  one  sun,  cried  several  voices,  and 
the  students  agreed  that  the  question  was  one  that  should  be 
put  to  the  master.  But  another  student  held  that  the  question 
was  too  simple  to  trouble  the  master  with,  and  in  answer  to 
many  he  said  :  there  is  an  excellent  white  wine  in  thy  country, 
Albcric,  and  there  is  an  excellent  red  wine  on  thy  hill-sides  at 
Beaune.  But  what  is  wine?  A  species,  and  liquids  are  the 
genus.  Now  the  species  is  a  real  thing.  It  is  the  vininess  that 
makes  the  thing,  the  wine,  just  as  humanity  makes  the  man. 
But  white  wdne  and  red  wine  are  both  species  of  the  same  genus, 
liquid,  and  they  both  are  the  same  in  the  possession  of  vininess ; 
therefore,  red  wine  and  white  wine  are  the  same.  But  we  can 
go  farther.  The  genus  is  also  a  real  thing.  The  genus  liquid 
exists  in  water,  just  as  it  does  in  w’ine,  and  the  genus  is  the  truth. 
It  is  the  essence,  and  therefore  wine  is  the  same  as  water.  I 
hope  you  all  understand  that  wine  and  water  are  interchange¬ 
able.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  I’ll  try  to  swallow  this  con¬ 
clusion,  though  I  choke.  Another  example  :  Pacquette  is  blonde  ; 
Madelon  is  dark.  Both  are  of  the  species — girl.  They  have  it 
.  .  .  the  essence  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  how  shall  I  say  it  .  .  . 
puella  virgo  ...  I  give  it  up.  For  who  shall  say  that  they 
possess  that  which - 

Of  a  sudden  the  voices  ceased,  and  Heloi’se,  raising  her  eyes, 
saw  a  short  man,  of  square  build,  who,  although  well  advanced 
in  the  thirties,  still  conveyed  an  impression  of  youthfulness;  for 
though  squarely  built  his  figure  w'as  well  knit,  his  eyes  were 
bright,  and  his  skin  fresh  and  not  of  an  unpleasing  hue,  brown 
and  ruddy.  The  day  being  w'arm,  he  walked  carrying  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  looking  round  him  pleased  at  the  attendance,  and  it 
was  this  look  of  self-satisfaction  that  stirred  a  feeling  of  dislike 
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in  Heloise.  He  seemed  to  her  complacent  and  vain ;  and  she  did 
not  like  his  round  head,  his  black  hair,  his  slightly  prominent 
eyes,  his  fleshy  nose ;  the  only  feature  that  forced  an  acknow- 
ledgment  from  her  was  his  forehead,  which  was  large  and  finelv 
turned.  But  her  admiration  of  it  passed  away  quickly  in  her 
dislike  of  his  short,  square  hands  with  square  finger-tips  and 
blunt  nails.  His  name  had  often  been  mentioned  in  her  presence 
she  was  even  familiar  with  it,  but  had  a  personal  description  from 
no  one,  only  many  eulogies  of  his  intelligence  and  his  skill  in 
argument.  She  had  heard  him  compared  with  Plato,  and  had 
she  thought  about  him  at  all  she  would  have  imagined  a  thin 
finely-cut  profile,  sensitive  nose,  and  pointed  chin,  the  very 
opposite  to  this  broad,  almost  clerical,  clean-shaven  face.  She 
could  not  even  conceive  Aristotle  converging  to  the  type  that 
Abelard  represented  so  prominently,  and  the  thought  rose  up  in 
her  mind  that  that  philosophy  wore  an  altogether  different 
appearance.  But  as  soon  as  he  spoke  her  feelings  about  him 
changed  as  the  world  changes  when  the  cloud  passes  and  the  sun 
comes  out.  The  voice  had  much  to  do  w'ith  the  transformation, 
but  not  all ;  it  gave  beauty  to  his  very  slightest  utterance  ;  and  the 
phrases  that  caught  upon  her  ear  were  w’ell  worded.  He  speaks 
good  Latin,  she  said  to  herself.  The  words  had  hardly  passed 
through  her  mind  when  another  thought  whispered  to  her  :  were 
Plato  and  Aristotle  dandies?  Half-an-hour  must  have  been  spent 
in  the  donning  of  the  laces  at  his  cuffs  and  another  in  choosing 
the  buckles  of  his  shoes.  But  her  criticism  of  his  apparel  was 
quickly  swept  away  again  by  the  sound  of  the  smooth,  rich, 
baritone  voice,  and  this  time  she  perceived  that  the  voice  was 
accompanied  by  an  exquisite  courtesy,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  walked  addressing  tho.se  wdio  gathered  about  him  to 
admire  and  to  listen  w^as  kindly,  although  it  was  plain  that  though 
familiarity  from  him  w’ould  be  an  honour  he  would  resent  it 
quickly  in  another. 

The  students  gave  way  before  him  ;  he  smiled  upon  all,  waved 
his  square,  blunt  hand,  stopping  before  one  w’ho,  on  the  approach 
of  the  master,  strove  to  obliterate  a  circle  that  he  had  drawn  on 
the  gravel  with  his  stick.  On  seeing  the  circle  and  divining  the 
use  of  it,  Abelard  stepped  forward  from  his  admirers  and  held  a 
little  court  before  proceeding  into  the  cloister  to  hold  his  greater 
court.  A  circle,  he  said,  is  a  figure  in  w’hich  all  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  equal ;  and  of  the  lines 
there  may  be  any  number.  But  some  of  you  would  say  that  I 
can  add  another  hundred  lines  and  another  tw’o  hundred  lines, 
but  a  moment  comes  when  no  more  lines  can  be  added,  and  this 
puts  into  the  arguer’s  mouth  the  question  :  does  the  circle  exist? 
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Hence  all  the  difficulties  that  we  know  of  have  arisen,  for  the 
circle  does  not  exist  in  substance.  But  it  exists  in  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  is  something,  therefore  the  circle  exists.  On  these 
words,  amid  many  acclamations,  Abelard  resumed  his  resolute 
gait,  exchanging  words  with  those  whom  he  knew,  smiling 
encouragingly,  inviting  all  to  follow  him  to  the  cloister. 

Heloise  fell  into  the  crowd  of  pupils  and  disciples  that 
followed  him  to  the  cloister — herself  the  newest — and  from 
thence  into  a  sort  of  classroom,  a  vaulted  hall  with  many  benches 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  one  long  bench  fixed  to  the  oak- 
panelled  wall.  The  pupils  took  their  places  on  the  distant 
benches,  the  disciples  on  the  benches  grouped  about  the  pulpit ; 
Heloise  sought  an  obscure  corner,  and  her  eyes  followed  Abelard 
as  he  went  up  the  five  steps  that  led  to  the  pulpit,  and  saw  him 
spread  his  notes  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  done  this  than  a  stir,  almost  a  quarrel,  began  in  the  hall, 
certain  students  pushing  their  w’ay  in  and  others  opposing  them. 

'  And  among  these  intruders  she  caught  sight  of  Gosvin,  recognising 
him  by  the  description  she  had  had  of  him  from  the  students  in 
the  Gardens.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Abelard 
asked,  and  he  w'as  answered  by  Gosvin.  I  have  come  from  Douai 
to  Paris  to  thine  own  school,  the  little  man  answered,  to  get  an 
answer  from  thee  at  the  request  of  the  students.  It  would  be 
better  for  thee  to  learn  to  hold  thy  tongue  and  not  interrupt  my 
lesson,  Abelard  replied.  But  I  have  come  all  the  w’ay  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  discussion.  From  wffiose  school?  Abelard  asked.  From 
the  school  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  Gosvin  answered.  Hold  hard, 
cried  one  of  the  disciples,  rising  .suddenly  to  his  feet.  Who  is 
this  ill-conditioned  fellow  who  comes  from  Douai  thouing  and 
theeing  the  master?  Who  indeed  is  he?  cried  several  voices, 
and  in  a  moment  a  dozen  w’ere  ready  to  fling  the  little  imper¬ 
tinent  without  the  doors,  and  would  have  done  it  if  Abf^lard  had 
not  inter}X)sed.  My  lesson  ended,  I  will  call  on  the  youngest 
among  us  to  answer  you.  Douai  shall  thou  and  thee  Paris,  while 
Paris  employs  the  more  formal  you.  At  these  words  Abelard’s 
disciples  and  pupils  released  Gosvin.  It  may  be  that  the  youngest 
is  able  to  answer  my  arguments  as  well  as  the  master,  but  Douai 
has  sent  me  to  meet  Abelard  in  disputation.  The  disciples  rose 
from  their  desks,  some  five  or  six,  and  whispered  that  Gosvin  was 
of  good  repute  in  disputation,  and  urged  Abelard  to  hear  him 
lest  a  bad  impression  might  be  created  and  their  enemies  return 
to  Douai  with  stories.  Speak,  Abelard  said,  turning  to  Gosvin, 
and  Gosvin,  unabashed,  began  : 

I  have  come  to  overcome,  to  put  to  flight,  those  who  hold 
the  false  doctrine  that  there  are  no  substances  but  individuals. 
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Wilt  hear  me?  he  asked.  And  Abelard  answered  :  have  I  not 
said  that  I  will  hear  you,  but  be  brief,  for  the  question  is  of  little 
interest  here,  it  having  been  unriddled  and  judged  long  ago ;  but 
speak,  my  boy ;  only  one  condition  do  I  make,  that  you  will  leave 
the  hall  as  soon  as  you  have  gotten  your  answer.  Now  speak. 

I  will  put  my  argument  simply  and  into  the  space  of  a  few 
lines,  saying  that  if  there  are  only  individuals  then  there  are 
Peter,  Paul,  John  and  so  on,  but  no  humanity.  Horses,  too,  have 
names,  so  have  dogs,  albeit  there  is  no  equinity  or  caninity ;  and 
the  relation  between  any  man  and  any  horse  and  any  dog  is  the 
same  as  between  any  man  and  man  and  horse  and  horse  and 
dog  and  dog.  But  this  being  my  doctrine,  we  in  Douai  would 
hear  how  comes  it  that  we  speak  of  the  community  of  mankind. 

The  question  that  you  have  put  to  me  is  even  simpler  than 
I  had  expected,  Abelard  answered,  and  it  almost  shames  me  to 
answer  it,  but  since  I  have  promised  an  answ’er,  hear  it. 
Humanity,  equinity,  and  caninity,  we  say,  do  not  exist  as  things 
separable  from  men,  horses,  and  dogs,  but  we  do  not  deny  that 
men  resemble  one  another,  that  horses  resemble  one  another, 
and  dogs  resemble  one  another.  The  names  of  the  species 
indicate  the  resemblance,  w^hich  is  greater  than  the  resemblance 
of  all  to  one  another  as  animals,  and  there  you  have  the  reality 
of  species  and  genus  indicated  by  the  names  men,  horses,  dogs, 
animals. 

No  sooner  had  Abelard  ceased  speaking  than  Gosvin  began 
again,  but  before  he  had  uttered  many  words  Abelard,  with  stern 
face,  answered  :  thou  hast  my  answer,  interrupt  my  lesson  no 
longer,  else  I  shall  have  to  ask  my  pupils  to  remove  thee  among 
some  cinders  on  a  shovel.  On  these  words  the  hustling  began, 
and  the  little  man  was  pushed  to  and  fro,  almost  carried  out  of 
the  hall,  crying  back  all  the  while  :  but  I  haven’t  yet  ended,  I 
haven’t  ended,  while,  heedless  of  the  outcry,  Abelard  applied 
himself  to  his  notes  just  as  if  the  scene  had  already  faded  from 
his  mind,  ready  to  begin  his  lecture  as  soon  as  the  disciples 
returned. 

The  twm  poles  of  man’s  moral  existence,  he  said,  are  faith  and 
reason.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to-day  to  inquire  which  is  the 
more  important.  We  wish  rather  to  affirm  and  to  show  that 
both  are  equal  and  that  the  work  begun  by  faith  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  reason  ;  that,  in  fact,  reason  was  given  to  us  to  continue 
it.  Faith  and  reason  is  the  theme  of  to-day’s  lecture,  and  the 
relations  which  each  bears  to  the  other ;  but  before  proceeding 
into  discrimination  I  would  call  your  attention  to  another  fact, 
that  faith  and  reason  projected  themselves  into  literature,  taking 
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i  final  form  in  the  same  century,  as  far  as  can  be  known  about 
the  sixth  century  before  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in 
Bethlehem.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  years  before  this  great  event, 
the  greatest  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  the  Bible  began  to  come  into  literary  existence — in  other 
parlance,  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Babylonian  captivity 
in  Palestine  the  story  of  man’s  birth  and  fall  was  communicated 
by  God  to  his  Chosen  People,  a  stiff-necked,  rebellious  people, 
as  himself  has  called  them,  accepting  the  revelation  without 
enough  apprehension  of  the  honour  that  was  done  to  them,  dis¬ 
obeying  the  law  that  was  given  unto  them  for  their  preservation 
at  all  times,  until  God  in  his  anger  resolved  to  destroy  the  world, 
but  was  moved  to  spare  the  world  and  to  accept  the  atonement 
proposed  by  his  Son,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  communication  of  God’s  will  was  received  by  the 
Apostles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  from  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

I  must  apologise  for  calling  your  attention  to  facts  so  well 
known  to  you  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  a  plenary  under¬ 
standing  of  to-day’s  lecture  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  Bible,  unlike  Homer,  is  entirely  dissociated  from  man’s 
imagination  ;  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  both  messages 
from  God  to  Man.  In  saying  this  I  am  on  sure  ground,  none 
will  dispute  it ;  none  except  the  Infidel  from  whom  our  armies 
have  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  None  will 
dispute  except  the  Infidel  that  the  Bible,  being  inspired  by  God, 
must  be  accepted  by  man  through  God’s  own  gift,  faith.  We 
accept  the  Bible  without  discussion.  It  is  our  duty,  of  course, 
to  interpret  the  Bible ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  for  God  has 
given  us  the  Church,  as  w'ell  as  the  Bible.  I  need  not  labour  the 
point  any  further,  and  will  pass  on  to  a  matter  less  trite  and 
commonplace  than  that  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  Divine  inspiration, 
to  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  considered,  brought  into  relief, 
by  anybody  that  I  know  of  :  that  while  the  Bible  was  coming 
into  existence,  at  the  same  time  a  great  poet,  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  known,  was  brooding  and  writing  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  And  these  poems,  though  they  came  less  directly 
from  God  than  the  Bible,  are  also  a  gift  from  God  in  something 
more  than  the  trite  phrase  implies  :  all  things  come  from  God. 
Inspiration  has  never  been  denied  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  was  inspired ;  he  received  his  gift  from  God  and  though 
the  inspiration  was  less  direct  than  the  inspiration  that  was 
vouchsafed  to  Moses,  still  it  must  be  held  that  he  was  inspired. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  point  has  ever  been  disputed.  Virgil,  too, 
was  inspired,  and  perhaps  his  inspiration  was  even  more  direct 
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than  Homer’s,  for  did  he  not  predict  the  coming  of  Our  Lord? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact — remarkable — I  choose  this  word  with 
care — remarkable  that  the  great  work  of  faith  and  the  great  work 
of  reason  should  have  been  written  in  the  same  period,  for  Homer 
lived,  perhaps,  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord 
about  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  who  continued  the  Bible. 

A  student  raised  his  hand.  May  I  put  a  question,  master? 
And  the  master,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow,  resigned 
himself  to  the  question,  and  it  was  debated  for  some  minutes 
whether  Homer’s  poems  should  not  be  considered  as  arising  out 
of  a  new  sense  come  to  man,  the  sense  of  beauty.  Are  not  the 
poems  concerned  with  beauty  rather  than  with  reason?  The 
interrupter  seemed  to  have  made  a  point ;  but  the  sense  of 
beauty,  it  w’as  pointed  out  to  him,  implied  reason,  for  beauty 
means  to  discriminate,  and  to  discriminate  we  must  have  reason; 
the  animals  that  have  not  reason  do  not  discriminate,  they  are 
guided  by  their  instincts.  The  interrupter  acquiesced,  unwil¬ 
lingly,  it  seemed  to  Heloise,  and  she  hated  him  for  it,  for  her 
w  hole  being  w  as  drawm  to  the  idea  that  Abelard  was  about  to 
make  knowm,  drawn  as  the  needle  is  to  the  lodestone,  wholly 
without  thought,  all  other  thoughts  and  desires  being  absorbed 
in  one  desire,  the  desire  of  the  story  on  the  lips  of  the  Prophet; 
for  he  was  that  in  her  eyes  already.  This  much,  however,  T  will 
concede  to  Raymond,  Abelard  continued,  looking  towards  the 
student,  w'ho  blushed  with  pleasure  at  feeling  the  master’s  eyes 
upon  him,  and  as  the  word  concede  implied  that  in  the  master’s 
opinion  his  interruption  wms  not  wholly  valueless  he  became  at 
once  a  centre  of  admiration.  This  much  I  will  concede,  Abelard 
said,  to  Raymond,  that  Homer’s  poems  w’ere  not  the  dawm  of 
reason  ;  the  dawn  of  reason  arose  some  hundreds  of  years  later  in 
the  East.  Homer’s  poems  were  but  a  beacon  fire,  or  shall  we 
call  them  the  cry  of  the  w’atchman  :  the  dawn  is  nigh  !  for  it  was 
four  hundred  years  later,  Abelard  repeated,  emphasising  the 
point,  w'hich  he  seemed  to  regard  as  of  primary  importance,  that 
man  leaped,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  existence  about  six  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  man  broke  at  least  one 
of  the  links  that  attached  him  to  the  animal,  and  rose  to  higher 
state  than  before  :  Buddha  appeared  in  India,  Confucius  in  China, 
a  little  later  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  Greece.  All  these  were 
inspired,  and  all  these  prepared  the  world  to  receive  the  great 
revelation  that  was  to  come  to  the  Apostles  from  Jesus  Christ 
himself  in  Palestine  eleven  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago. 

There  is  the  throne  and  the  steps  about  the  throne,  he  said, 
and  as  well  as  the  great  revelation  w’e  must  regard  the  minor 
revelations,  w^hich  are  continuous  though  they  seem  to  be  final. 
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for  after  each  revelation  there  is  a  period  of  work  during  which 
men  knit  and  weave  the  new  ideas  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
them  into  a  garment  fit  for  their  daily  w'earing;  and  at  this 
knitting  and  weaving  we  have  been  busy  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years ;  the  garment  is  now  nearly  complete,  for 
Christianity  has  conquered  a  greater  part  of  the  world ;  Christi¬ 
anity  has  won,  but  for  the  winning  of  the  whole  world  to 
Christianity  a  new  revelation  is  needed.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  old  world  was 
ended ;  men  .put  on  sackcloth,  threw  ashes  on  their  heads,  and 
gave  their  wealth  to  the  Church,  certain  that  the  last  day  was 
at  hand.  Nor  w^as  their  mistake  as  great  as  it  has  been  since 
supposed.  If  the  prophecy  had  been  :  the  old  world  by  faith 
alone  is  ended,  the  prophets  w’ould  have  prophesied  no  more  than 
the  truth,  for  it  has  come  to  pass  that  within  the  last  century  the 
new  science  has  been  given  to  us,  and  it  is  a  sword  w^hereby  all 
the  world  may  be  won  to  Christianity. 

As  Abelard  spoke  these  words  H^loise  remembered  the  words 
of  the  Chonis  in  Seneca’s  Medea  :  new  worlds  shall  be  discovered 
in  the  age  to  come,  the  imprisoning  ocean  shall  be  thrown  open 
till  there  shall  be  no  land  alone,  no  ultima  Thule.  And  she 
longed  to  rise  to  her  feet  and  speak  them,  for  they  would  bring 
wings  to  the  master’s  argument,  a  flying  feather,  at  least-.  So 
did  she  feel  as  she  sat  entranced,  questioning  herself ;  carried, 
in  truth,  out  of  an  old  world  into  a  new  one.  In  her  trance,  for 
it  was  one,  she  accepted  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  as 
one,  though  a  few  moments  before  she  distinguished  betw'een 
them.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  the  man  was  not  the  same;  all 
the  defects  of  parade  and  artificiality  had  disappeared,  and  the 
faith  he  was  preaching,  that  reason  had  come  to  man’s  aid  and 
was  about  to  remould  the  w'orld,  shone  out  of  his  pale  blue 
exalted  eyes — all  she  saw  of  him  clearly  were  his  eyes  and  she 
heard  only  his  smooth,  rich  voice ;  and  his  arguments  mattered 
little  or  nothing  to  her  now.  So  deep  was  the  spell  put  upon  her 
that  if  he  had  told  her  to  mount  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  and 
cast  herself  over  she  would  have  done  it. 

•  He  had  passed  into  the  second  phase  of  his  lecture,  into 
analysis  and  discernment,  and  the  disciples  were  putting  ques¬ 
tions  ;  she  heard  him  answer  every  one  with  ease.  Every  answer 
seemed  to  exalt  him  and  she  was  carried  out  of  herself  heyond 
control ;  she  was  drawn  along  in  sensations  of  fear  and  happiness, 
she  knew  not  w^hicb,  nor  what  would  befall  her.  At  last  Abelard 
began  to  gather  his  notes  from  his  desk,  and  while  gathering  up 
his  notes  he  continued  to  address  his  favourite  pupils  and  dis- 
j  ciples.  She  strove  to  resist  the  impulse  urging  her,  but  her 
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strength  broke  and  snapped  like  a  viol  string,  and  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  lost  to  reason,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  catching  his  hands  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  she 
kissed  them.  Women  did  not  come  to  his  lectures,  and  his 
pupils  regarded  the  interruption  as  unseemly — if  not  unseemly 
at  least  an  uncomely  incident — and  pressed  forward,  thinking 
that  the  master  must  not  be  subjected  to  violent  demonstrations 
twice  on  the  same  afternoon.  But  Abelard  pressed  back  the 
students  and  disciples,  and  returning  to  her  he  gave  his  hands 
to  her  again  and  said  some  words  and  led  her  out  of  the  building. 

What  happened  afterwards  she  never  succeeded  in  remem- 
bering  exactly,  nor  how  she  reached  home,  so  great  was  the 
confusion  within  her.  She  must  have  followed  the  familiar 
way  instinctively  without  knowing  she  was  following  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  returned  to  herself  on  the  steps  of  her  uncle’s 
house  ashamed,  not  knowing  hoNv  it  had  all  come  about. 
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It  is  her  step,  Fulbert  said,  as  he  sat  reading,  and  laying  down 
his  book,  he  waited.  But  hearing  her  talking  in  the  front  hall 
with  Madelon,  he  grew  impatient.  Come,  he  cried,  and  tell 
me  thy  roamings  in  the  woods.  .  .  .  What,  no  violets !  I  have 
not  been  in  the  woods  to-day,  uncle.  And  she  told  how  at  the 
Great  Bridge  she  was  moved  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  to  say  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  her  guidance.  An  excellent  thought! 
the  Canon  exclaimed,  and  he  was  about  to  add  that  he  wished 
such  thoughts  were  more  frequent  in  her,  but  he  checked  himself 
in  time ;  and  it  was  well  that  he  did,  for  H^lo’ise  had  to  confess 
that  her  pious  project  was  swept  out  of  her  mind  by  the  groups 
of  students  in  the  King’s  Gardens.  Waiting  for  Abelard,  the 
Canon  interposed,  with  some,  to  be  sure,  waiting  for  Gosvin  and 
looking  forward  to  his  triumph  in  disputation,  a  young  man  of 
genius  whom  Douai  sends  to  Paris  in  the  hope  that  his  dialectic 
may  be  enough  to  stop  the  spread  of  Nominalism.  To  bid  the 
tide  retire,  H^loise  said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  So  thou  regardest 
Abelard’s  genius  as  a  tide  that  cannot  be  stayed.  Gosvin’s 
bidding  will  not  stay  the  tide  of  Abelard’s  success,  she  replied. 
Instead  of  seeking  violets  in  the  woods  thou  wast  in  the  cloister, 
niece,  augmenting  by  one  the  sw’elling  crow’d  of  Abelard’s 
admirers?  Yes,  I  was  in  the  cloister,  uncle.  And  I  gather  from 
thy  words  and  tone  that  he  triumphed  over  Gosvin.  H^lolse 
answered  :  Of  course,  and  asked  the  Canon  in  a  quiet,  even  voice, 
irritating  him  thereby,  if  Abelard  were  greater  than  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  which  the  Canon  replied  that  none  was  and  none 
ever  would  be  greater  than  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but,  being  of 
tractable  humour  that  morning  and  disposed  to  w^orship  the 
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rising  sun,  he  said  that  Abelard’s  genius  was  an  honour  to 
France,  and  that  if  he  could  steer  clear  of  heresy  he  would  rank 
sooner  or  later  as  the  descendant  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He 
comes  from  thy  country,  niece,  Nantes  or  near  by.  An  argu¬ 
mentative  fellow  truly,  the  son  of  Berenger,  a  soldier  attached 
to  the  court  of  Hoel  IV.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  who,  it  appears, 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  family  estate  so  that  he  might  be  free  to 
wander  the  world  over,  ravelling  and  unravelling  thoughts  and 
entangling  opponents  in  webs  of  arguments.  Many  are  the 
stories  told  about  him,  and  they  agree  in  this,  that  he  has  never 
vet  been  worsted  in  an  intellectual  encounter.  But  how'  is  this? 
I  never  knew  thee  give  a  thought  to  a  living  man  before  ;  hitherto 
only  dead  ones  won  thee.  How  is  it  that  he  has  captured  thine 
imagination?  Did  you  think  it  difificult  to  capture  it?  Yours 
would  have  been  captured  too  had  you  been  in  the  cloister  to-day. 
.\nd  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  wonder  with  what  words  you  would 
have  praised  him.  I  w'as  detained  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Canon 

answered,  through  the  fault - But  there’s  no  need  why  I 

should  trouble  thee  wuth  the  story ;  far  better  that  I  should  hear 
how  Abelard  overthrew  Gosvin  in  disputation.  It  was  soon  over, 
H^loise  answered,  and  after  keeping  the  Canon  w'aiting  a  long 
time,  she  spoke  aloud,  but  to  herself  mainly  :  nobody  was  ever 
more  wonderful.  So  he  demolished  Gosvin  at  once?  the  Canon 
interjected  questioningly.  Gosvin  !  she  cried.  Yet  he  is  a  man 
of  good  repute  in  argument,  else  he  would  not  have  been  chosen 
as  champion,  the  Canon  said,  and  H^loise  began  to  tell  that  his 
aggression  was  as  stupid  as  it  was  impertinent.  By  what  right 
did  he  interrupt  the  master’s  lesson?  she  asked.  All  the  same, 
he  was  treated  none  too  fairly,  only  being  given  an  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words.  Abelard  replied  briefly,  and  deeming  the 
argument  at  an  end,  muttered,  as  he  turned  to  his  notes,  that  if 
Gosvin  did  not  leave  at  once  he  would  send  for  a  shovel  and 
cinders.  The  Canon  laughed  outright,  such  ferocities  of  lan¬ 
guage,  he  said,  were  characteristic  of  Abelard.  But  the  provoca¬ 
tion  put  upon  Abelard,  she  averred,  was  very  great,  and  I  am 
not  in  agreement  with  you,  uncle,  that  ferocities  are  character¬ 
istic  of  him,  for  I  heard  him  speak  with  courtesy  to  his  disciples 
in  the  Gardens  and  controvert  with  gentleness,  stopping  to 
explain  by  means  of  a  circle  his  doctrine  of  Conceptualism.  But 
the  Canon  gave  little  heed  to  her  eulogy,  remarking  casually  that 
Ab(!'lard  was  a  master  of  honeyed  words  as  well  as  bitter.  Enough, 
however,  of  Abelard  for  the  present ;  tell  me  his  lesson.  I  am 
not  Abelard  'and  cannot  relate  his  lesson.  I  do  not  ask  thee  to 
relate  the  lecture,  but  to  tell  the  subject  of  it.  The  subject  was 
Faith  and  Reason,  she  answered.  One  that  he  wmuld  treat  well. 
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the  Canon  said,  and  he  begged  his  niece  to  relate  as  much  of  the 
lesson  as  she  could  remember.  But  he  could  not  persuade  her 
out  of  her  thoughts,  and  when  he  pressed  her  she  replied :  I 
would  tell  it  if  I  could,  but  cannot.  At  last  she  broke  the  pause: 
but  do  you  tell  me  his  story.  And  if  I  do?  If  you  do  I  will  try 
to  remember. 

At  the  time  I  am  about  to  speak  I  was  not  Canon  of  Notre- 
Darae,  but  I  remember  hearing  that  William  de  Chamj)eaux  was 
never  tired  to  saying  that  he  had  never  had  a  pupil  like  Abelard, 
and  his  praise  ran  on  the  lines  that  Abelard  could  develop  an 
argument  in  several  directions,  drawing  from  it  unsuspected 
thoughts  and  ideas.  But  the  lad  had  no  intention  of  repeating 
and  developing  his  master’s  thoughts,  and  Champeaux,  it  is 
said,  had  to  yield  to  him  in  argument  more  than  once,  which 
made  an  enemy  of  his  master  and  many  of  his  master’s  disciples. 
But  enemies  mattered  little  to  him,  for  he  could  learn  anything 
he  pleased  in  half  the  time  that  anybody  else  could,  and  his  daring 
was  so  great  that  men  gave  way  before  him  as  men  will  do  before 
victory,  accepting  him  for  the  sake  of  his  success,  bowing  before 
him  as  before  a  conqueror.  At  that  time  he  was  a  mere  stripling, 
and  anxious  that  his  friends’  hopes  of  him  should  come  to  pass, 
he  began  to  look  round  him  for  a  school  in  which  he  should  be 
master.  And  Melon,  an  imjiortant  town  near  Fontainebleau, 
seeming  to  him  suitable,  he  settled  there.  At  once  his  school 
became  famous,  and  it  was  at  Melon  that  his  talent  began  to 
take  wing;  England,  Germany,  Italy,  sent  students,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  good  fortune  which  he  now  believed  was  his  for 
ever,  Abelard  left  Melon  for  Corbeil.  The  choice  was  a  lucky 
one,  maybe  a  wise  one.  However  this  may  be,  Corbeil  became 
soon  after,  like  Melon,  a  royal  seat,  and  at  Corbeil  he  was  nearer 
Paris,  ready  at  any  moment  to  carry  the  citadel  by  assault. 
Which  he  did,  H^loise  interjected.  Yes ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  at  Corheil  than  his  health 
yielded  to  the  strain  he  had  put  upon  it  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  everything  and  to  go  away  for  a  long  rest.  He  travelled, 
it  is  said,  in  Germany  and  England ;  some  hold  that  it  was  in 
England  that  he  met  Roscelin,  but  it  is  not  known  for  certain, 
for  he  never  speaks  of  these  years,  and  the  secrecy  he  keeps 
regarding  them  has  set  many  tongues  wagging.  A  wonderful 
man,  uncle.  But  go  on  with  thy  story,  for  it  is  as  wonderful  as 

-  Go  on  with  thy  story,  uncle.  Well,  niece,  he  reappeared 

after  some  four  or  five' years.  But  if  thou  wouldst  understand  his 
reappearance  I  must  tell  what  befel  William  de  Champeaux  in 
the  meanwhile.  Leave  Champeaux  out  of  it,  uncle ;  tell  me 
about  Abelard.  The  story  of  one  cannot  be  told  without  the  other. 
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the  Canon  answered  testily.  I  must  tell  the  story  in  my  own 
way.  Champeaux,  fallen  into  years,  was  living  in  as  much  seclu¬ 
sion  as  a  man  of  great  reputation  may ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to 
open  a  school  again  at  St.  Victor,  and  one  day,  while  lecturing 
to  his  pupils  and  disciples  he  caught  sight  of  Abelard  among 
them.  His  heart  misgave  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  found 
difficulty  in  continuing  his  lesson  till  Abelard  came  forward  to 
reassure  him,  saying  :  I  have  come  to  ask  permission  to  attend 
your  lessons,  master.  Champeaux  could  not  exclude  him  from 
his  school,  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  confession  that 
he  was  not  able  to  meet  him  in  argument ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  story  I  am  telling  of  his  irruption  into  Champeaux’s 
school  brings  into  view  the  spiritual  adventurer  who  left  his 
home  in  Brittany  to  meet  men  in  disputation  and  overthrow 
them,  the  pitiless  logician  who  cares  for  nothing  but  his  art. 
But  his  turn  will  come,  as  it  comes  to  all  who  are  carried  away 
by  pride  and  believe  their  destinies  are  written  in  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  At  first  he  w'as  full  of  defereiice,  but  it  was  only 
a  mock,  for  Champeaux’s  doctrine  was  the  very  opposite  to 
Roscelin’s,  and  Abelard  began  to  press  him  back  with  arguments 
clear  and  striking,  worsting  him  in  his  own  school  and  obliging 
him  to  retire  from  the  position  he  had  taken  up. 

After  this  second  victory,  Abelard’s  position  seemed  more 
than  ever  secure ;  his  doctrine  acquired  greater  force  and 
influence,  and  many  of  those  who  attacked  him  before  passed 
over  to  his  side,  won  by  his  personality  and  eloquence.  He  con¬ 
quered  where  nobody  else  dared ;  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  meet 
him ;  he  was  so  skilful  in  argument  that  he  could  attack  both 
sides  equally  well ;  Realist  and  Nominalist  went  down  before 
him,  and  he  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  new  Socrates.  But  this 
was  unendurable,  and  William  de  Champeaux  assembled  all  his 
partisans  and  friends,  all  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor,  and 
challenged  him  to  a  decisive  argument,  one  that  must  bring  ruin 
to  one  or  the  other.  Abelard  was  victorious?  Heloise  asked. 
Yes;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  triumph,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
at  the  moment  when  his  triumph  was  complete,  another  idea 
seems  to  have  come  into  his  head  and  he  left  public  life  without 
telling  anybody  he  was  going.  This  second  withdrawal  was  well 
calculated,  a  matter  of  some  three  or  four  months,  a  period  long 
enough  for  the  people  to  feel  how  much  his  presence  and  teaching 
meant  to  them.  In  three  or  four  months  he  was  back  again, 
before  the  wonderment  ceased.  And  what  a  welcome  he  got. 
He  entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror,  triumph  after  triumph  drawing 
crowds  from  all  countries;  Germany,  England,  Italy,  came  to 
listen  to  Abelard,  the  renowned  philosopher  of  Europe. 
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The  Canon  stopped  speaking  so  that  H41oise  might  ask  him 
some  questions  that  would  lead  to  a  further  unwinding  of  a 
story  which  had  begun  to  seem  to  him  more  inveigling  than  he 
knew  it  to  be  before  he  began  it.  But  Heloise  said  nothing,  and 
after  waiting  for  a  question  from  her,  he  said  :  where  are  thy 

thoughts?  My  thoughts,  uncle,  were - I  do  not  know  exactly 

where  they  were.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  thinking.  Can 
one  think  without  words?  Ah,  now  I  remember;  I  w’as  asking 
myself  if  Abelard’s  story  would  have  revealed  to  me  the  man 

whom  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  cloister - If  thou  hadst  heard 

his  story  from  me  before  seeing  him  ?  Yes,  uncle ;  and  her  face 
still  deep  in  a  cloud  of  meditation,  she  confessed  that  it  was  not 
until  she  heard  him  in  the  cloister  that  she  began  to  see  that 
what  she  saw  and  heard  were  not  two  different  things  but  one 

thing,  for  he  would  not  be  himself  without - Without  what, 

niece?  the  Canon  asked,  for  he  was  amused  by  H^loise’s  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  to  continue  it  he  added  :  his  beauty?  The  sneer 
threw  Heloise  off  her  guard,  and  she  answered  that  nobody  could 
call  Abelard  an  ugly  man.  A  stocky  little  fellow,  the  Canon 
persisted.  And  he  w^ould  have  said  more  of  the  same  kind  if 
Heloise’s  face  had  not  w'arned  him  not  to  proceed  further  with 
his  teasing.  So  instead  of  girth  he  spoke  of  Abelard’s  forehead, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  of  the  Socratic  type  in  its  amplitude; 
but  he  averred  that  the  likeness  between  the  two  men  ceased 
at  the  forehead,  for  whereas  Socrates  was  of  the  ascetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  Ab61ard  was  by  his  face  notably  a  free  liver,  a  disparage¬ 
ment  that  seemed  to  Heloise  like  a  challenge.  She  asked  the 
Canon  to  mention  a  feature  that  wmuld  testify  to  the  truth  of 
this,  and  the  spirit  of  battle  being  upon  him  he  could  not  keep 
back  the  words  :  his  long,  loose  mouth.  You  never  spoke  to  me 
before  of  Abelard  as  one  divided  betw^een  free  living  and 
philosophy.  Nor  is  it  many  minutes  since  you  w'ere  speaking  of 
him  as  the  intellectual  descendant  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  your 
present  sneers  of  him  cannot  be  else  than  an  attempt  to  anger 
me,  and  maybe  we  would  do  better  to  talk  of  matters  on  which 
we  are  agreed.  George  Moore. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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